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PREFACE. 


The  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  In¬ 
ternational  Arbitration  was  held  in  the  parlor  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Moun¬ 
tain  House,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.,  May  30  to  June  1,  1906.  About  three 
hundred  members  were  in  attendance  as  the  invited  guests  of  Mr.  Albert 
K.  Smiley.  There  were  six  sessions  of  the  Conference.  This  Report 
contains  the  stenographic  account  of  the  proceedings,  which  consisted  of 
papers,  addresses  and  discussions  of  the  present  status  of  international 
arbitration,  of  the  education  of  public  opinion,  of  work  in  colleges  and 
universities  and  among  business  men,  of  the  creation  of  an  international 
congress,  etc. 

One  copy  of  this  Report  is  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Conference. 
Applications  for  other  copies  should  be  addressed  to  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Conference. 
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PLATFORM 

OF  THE 

TWELFTH  LAKE  MOHONK  CONFERENCE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION,  1906. 

The  members  of  this  Conference,  with  great  satisfaction,  call 
attention  to  the  steady  progress  which  the  world  is  making  in 
the  promotion  of  international  arbitration. 

They  place  on  record  their  appreciation  of  the  character  and 
services  of  John  Hay,  the  late  Secretary  of  State,  and  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  to  him  lasting  gratitude  is  due  for  the  foresight,  firm¬ 
ness  and  wisdom  with  which,  in  his  high  official  station,  he 
upheld  the  principles  which  this  Conference  has  advocated. 

They  have  heard  with  gratification  that  in  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  colleges  and  universities  of  this  country,  the  undergraduate 
students  have  been  led  to  the  study  of  methods  by  which  jus¬ 
tice  may  be  secured  among  nations  without  resort  to  war. 

This  Conference  has  welcomed  to  its  proceedings  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  fifty  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade, 
and  other  commercial  organizations,  and  it  urges  upon  them 
and  other  like  institutions  not  now  represented  here  to  consider 
and  act  upon  the  measures  which  are  from  time  to  time  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  promotion  of  peace. 

This  Conference  regards  the  approaching  assembling  of  a 
Pan-American  Congress  in  Rio  Janiero  as  likely  to  promote 
mutual  understanding  and  consequent  good-will  among  the 
States  of  North,  Central  and  South  America. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  important  that  public  attention 
should  be  concentrated  upon  the  second  Hague  Conference 
soon  to  be  assembled.  We  hope  and  believe  that  the  bene¬ 
ficial  results  of  the  former  Conference  will  be  equalled  and  per¬ 
haps  surpassed  by  further  deliberation,  in  the  land  of  Grotius, 
upon  the  principles  of  international  law  and  the  best  methods 
for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  difficulties. 

Especially  we  hope  that  the  second  Hague  Conference  will 
elaborate  and  propose  a  plan  by  which  like  conferences  may 
be  held  at  stated  periods,  and  that  in  the  intervals  appropriate 
offices  may  be  maintained  at  The  Hague,  so  that  these  confer¬ 
ences  may  become  a  permanent  and  recognized  advisory  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Nations. 
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A  genera!  arbitration  treaty  to  be  formulated  by  the  Hague 
Conference,  is  most  desirable  and  will  doubtless  be  accepted 
by  all  or  nearly  all  the  countries  represented  in  the  Conference. 

Among  other  subjects  of  immediate  importance  the  many 
unsettled  questions  arising  out  of  maritime  warfare,  including 
the  exemption  of  private  property  from  seizure  at  sea  and  the 
neutralization  of  ocean  routes,  are  respectfully  commended  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Hague  Conference. 

As  the  general  restriction  of  armaments  can  only  be  secured 
by  concurrent  international  action,  unanimously  recommended 
by  the  British  House  of  Commons,  we  earnestly  hope  that  this 
subject  will  receive  careful  and  favorable  consideration. 

While  we  shall  welcome  any  action  taken  by  the  coming 
Hague  Conference  in  the  way  of  clearly  defining  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  belligerents,  as  to  each  other  and  as  to  neutrals; 
of  lessening  the  horrors  of  war,  and  of  giving  increased  sta¬ 
bility  and  protection  to  the  Red  Cross  movement;  it  is  our 
hope  that  the  Conference  will  remember  that  it  is  consecrated 
to  the  great  work  of  ending,  as  well  as  softening  war,  and  of 
subjecting  the  relations  of  nations  to  the  dominion  of  law  rather 
than  force. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  RESOLUTION. 

Resolved,  That  the  Twelfth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Con¬ 
ference  on  International  Arbitration  respectfully  petitions  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  to  instruct  the  delegates  from  the  United  States 
to  the  next  Hague  Conference  to  urge  that  body  to  give  favor¬ 
able  consideration  to  three  measures  which  will  greatly  con¬ 
duce  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  world : 

“A  plan  by  which  the  Hague  Conference  may  become  a 
permanent  and  recognized  Congress  of  the  Nations  with  ad¬ 
visory  powers; 

“A  general  arbitration  treaty  for  the  acceptance  of  all  the 
nations; 

“A  plan  for  the  restriction  of  armaments  and  if  possible  for 
their  reduction  by  concurrent  international  action.” 

Note — The  Platform  and  Supplementary  Resolutions  embody  only  those  principles  con¬ 
cerning  which  the  Conference  was  able  to  record  a  unanimous  agreement. 


THE  TWELFTH  ANNUAL  LAKE  MOHONK 
CONFERENCE  ON  INTERNATIONAL 

ARBITRATION. 

/ 

jfirst  Session, 

Wednesday  Morning,  May  30,  1906. 


The  Twelfth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International 
Arbitration  met  in  the  Parlor  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  House  on  the 
30th  of  May,  1906,  at  10  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  the  host  of  the  Con¬ 
ference. 

OPENING  REMARKS  OF  MR.  ALBERT  K.  SMILEY. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  I  am  very  glad  to  give  you  a 
hearty  welcome  this  morning.  I  have  often  said  that  nothing  gives 
me  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  such  a  company  as  this  gathered 
in  the  interest  of  a  great  cause.  We  have  prided  ourselves  in  the 
past  that  we  have  had  remarkable  meetings,  but  I  think  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  we  have  never  had  a  more  distinguished  gathering 
than  this. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  there  are  here  seven  persons 
who  have  represented  the  United  States  in  foreign  capitals,  ten 
Congressmen  and  other  high  officials  of  the  government,  some 
thirty  leading  educators,  twenty-five  noted  clergymen,  an  equal 
number  of  prominent  lawyers,  twenty  well-known  editors  and 
journalists,  more  than  fifty  business  men,  and  many  others  eminent 
in  private  life.  It  is  no  easy  matter  for  so  many  prominent  men 
to  leave  their  work,  and  the  fact  that  they  attend  this  Conference 
is  evidence  that  they  consider  the  questions  we  are  to  consider  of 
the  utmost  importance. 

We  are  to  discuss  this  year  some  very  important  matters.  I 
shall  make  little  reference  to  them,  but  they  deserve  a  word.  The 
business  men  of  the  country  have  been  doing  a  great  work  of 
which  you  will  hear  tomorrow  evening  when  they  have  a  session 
to  themselves.  I  regard  it  as  most  encouraging  that  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  business  organizations  (not  small  organi¬ 
zations,  but  very  prominent  ones,  representing  almost  every  large 
city  in  this  country  and  in  Canada)  have  joined  with  us  in  pro¬ 
moting  international  arbitration,  and  that  fifty  of  them  have  ap- 
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pointed  delegates  to  this  meeting.  It  shows  that  our  work  is  re¬ 
garded  as  practical.  Then  the  colleges  of  the  country  have 
responded  nobly  to  an  appeal  sent  out  since  our  last  meeting,  and 
you  will  also  hear  of  their  action.  We  are  also  to  discuss  this 
evening  the  Pan-American  Conference,  the  third  meeting  of 
which  is  soon  to  be  held, — a  most  important  gathering.  And,  of 
course,  our  most  important  topic  is  the  coming  Hague  Conference 
of  which  we  are  to  have  a  full  discussion. 

The  arbitration  movement  is  gaining  ground,  and  I  believe  we 
can  do  much  this  year  to  promote  it.  I  regard  it  as  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  subject  in  hand,  for, 
as  most  of  you  know,  from  the  very  beginning  we  have  advocated 
the  same  principles.  Our  earliest  demand  was  for  an  inter¬ 
national  court.  At  our  first  meeting,  four  years  before  the  Czar’s 
rescript,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  that  great  supporter  of  all  good 
movements,  said: 

“And  so  I  want  to  urge  first,  last  and  always  a  permanent  tribunal. 
You  really  do  not  advance  much  until  you  can  get  the  governments  of  the 
world  to  see  that  it  is  better  to  appoint  one  permanent  tribunal  than  to 
make  a  new  tribunal  for  each  particular  case.” 

The  platform  of  the  second  Conference,  in  1896,  contains  this: 

“It  is  time  for  the  substitution  of  law  for  war  in  the  settlement  of 
controversies  between  nations.  Such  a  substitution  requires  a  permanent 
tribunal  to  which  all  nations  may  appeal.  Its  personnel  may  change,  but 
its  judicial  life  should  be  continuous.” 

In  the  platform  of  the  third  Conference,  in  1897,  we  find: 

“We  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  creation  in  some  form  of  an  inter¬ 
national  court,  always  open  for  the  settlement  of  differences  which  diplo¬ 
macy  may  fail  to  adjust,  to  which  any  nation  may  resort.” 

The  fourth  Conference  in  1898,  inserted  these  words: 

“The  conference  urges  that  when  the  proper  time  shall  come  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  should  ask  for  a  conference  with  other 
nations  of  the  civilized  world,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  international  court  and  an  agreement  upon  certain  rules 
by  which  it  may  be  governed.” 

And  the  fifth  Conference  which  met  while  the  Hague  Confer¬ 
ence  was  in  session,  declared: 

“We  urge  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  Permanent  International 
Court.” 

I  have  no  time  to  go  into  succeeding  platforms,  but  you  will 
see  that  for  five  years  before  the  Hague  Conference,  we  advocated 
an  international  court.  Since  that  time  we  have  been  advocating 
agreements  between  the  nations  to  bring  the  Hague  Court  into 
general  use,  and  for  the  last  two  meetings  we  have  been  urging 
the  consideration  of  plans  for  an  international  congress.  We 
have  always  found  these  and  related  questions  broad  enough  to 


command  all  our  attention,  and  I  think  we  shall  accomplish  most 
by  holding  ourselves  within  their  limits.  We  have  not  only  ad¬ 
vocated  these  things,  but  we  have  worked  to  get  others  to  advo¬ 
cate  them.  We  maintain  a  permanent  office  here  at  Mohonk  and 
carry  on  an  extensive  correspondence  throughout  the  year.  We 
have  interested  the  business  organizations,  the  colleges  and  many 
societies,  in  promoting  the  work.  I  think  we  should  continue  to 
do  this  more  and  more.  Educate  the  public.  That  is  what  will 
promote  the  cause  most  of  all. 

I  believe  we  are  making  good  progress.  I  hardly  dare  to  hope 
that  war  will  ever  be  wholly  abolished,  and  I  think  a  small  army 
will  probably  always  be  required  to  do  police  duty  and  repress  mob 
violence.  But  I  do  most  firmly  believe  that  international  arbitra¬ 
tion  will  become  more  and  more  developed  until  the  great  bulk  of 
wars  will  be  done  away  with.  Plans  have  recently  been  accepted 
for  the  great  Palace  of  Peace  at  The  Hague,  provided  for  the 
world  by  the  munificent  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  its 
erection  will  soon  begin.  I  think  some  here  will  live  to  see  the 
Hague  Court — not  the  Hague  Court  as  at  present  organized,  but 
a  permanent  Tribunal  composed  of  the  world's  most  eminent  jur¬ 
ists,  drawing  high  salaries,  sitting  permanently  at  The  Hague, 
and  holding  the  most  honorable  office  in  the  world, — I  think  some 
of  us  will  live  to  see  such  a  Court  housed  in  this  magnificent  new 
Palace  and  almost  universally  recognized  as  the  proper  arbiter 
of  the  world’s  disputes ;  and  I  hope  it  will  be  supplemented  by  a 
great  international  legislative  body  meeting  in  the  same  building 
for  the  periodic  discussion  of  the  world’s  needs.  (Applause.) 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  part  the  United  States  can  play  in  this 
movement.  Today,  the  world  is  looking  to  us  to  promote  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  arbitration.  Our  geographical  situation  removes  us  from 
the  jealousies  that  restrain  many  European  nations  from  taking 
the  initiative.  We  are  not  held  back  by  any  possible  foreign  en¬ 
tanglements  or  fear  of  war.  Only  last  year,  President  Roosevelt, 
backed  by  unanimous  public  sentiment,  accomplished  the  wonder¬ 
ful  feat  of  calling  representatives  of  two  warring  nations  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  and  in  the  face  of  tremendous  diffi¬ 
culties  bringing  about  between  them  an  agreement  which  closed 
what  we  hope  may  be  the  last  great  war  for  many  years.  We  de¬ 
sire  a  permanent  international  court  and  an  international  legisla¬ 
tive  body.  What  country  is  better  fitted  than  this  to  urge  upon  the 
coming  Hague  Conference  such  measures  as  will  bring  about  in 
due  time  what  we  wish  ?  I  hope  our  delegates  to  The  Hague  will 
take  advanced  ground  in  these  most  important  matters. 

As  most  of  you  know,  I  always  take  upon  myself  the  selection 
of  the  presiding  officer.  This  year  we  are  to  have  a  man  who  has 
held  the  same  office  twice  before,  a  statesman  of  international  rep¬ 
utation,  Ex-Secretary  of  State,  and  generally  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  arbitration  movement.  Although  he  really  needs 
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no  introduction,  I  am  going  to  present  to  you  as  President  of  the 
Conference,  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

OPENING  ADDRESS  OF  THE  HON.  JOHN  W.  FOSTER, 

CHAIRMAN. 

We  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  assembling  of  the  twelfth  an¬ 
nual  Conference  on  International  Arbitration  today  with  the  reign 
of  peace  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  At  former  meetings 
there  have  been  in  progress  the  Japanese-Chinese  and  the  Span- 
ish-American  wars,  the  Philippine  insurrection,  the  Boer  war,  the 
Boxer  outbreak  in  China,  the  British  expedition  to  Thibet,  and 
the  great  Russo-Japanese  war.  The  temple  of  Janus  now  stands 
closed.  Let  us  hope  its  votaries  may  have  no  occasion  to  open  it 
in  our  day. 

The  hopeful  promise  now  is,  not  only  that  peace  reigns,  but 
that  the  nations  are  striving  to  preserve  peace.  The  third  meeting 
of  the  American  States  is  about  to  occur  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  con¬ 
cert  measures  for  greater  harmony  in  their  work  of  developing 
commerce,  industry,  intelligence  and  justice.  And  it  is  proposed 
that  this  assembly  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  shall  be  followed 
soon  by  another  Conference  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  at  The 
Hague  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  humanity.  The  gratifying  feat¬ 
ure  of  this  second  Conference  in  Europe  is  that  it  is  responded  to 
with  alacrity  by  all  the  governments,  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
hesitation  and  jealousy  which  marked  the  first  convocation.  An¬ 
other  interesting  feature  is  that  while  twenty-six  governments  were 
represented  at  the  Conference  of  1899,  forty-seven  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  participate  in  the  second  Peace  Conference,  including  all 
the  American  States  and  Ethiopia.  It  will  be  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race  when  all  the  independent  nations  have 
come  together  to  confer  on  their  mutual  interests.  Verily  the 
world  is  moving  on  towards  the  era  of  peace  and  good  will  among 
men. 

With  this  inspiring  picture  before  us,  I  regret  to  have  to  direct 
your  attention  to  another  phase  of  the  coming  World’s  Congress 
which  is  not  so  encouraging.  The  main  object  of  the  first  Hague 
Conference  was  expressly  set  forth  in  the  program  to  be  the 
limitation  of  the  armaments  of  the  nations.  Of  late  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  has  been  the  subject  of  severe  criticism,  and  even  of 
malediction.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  too  much  praise  cannot  be 
bestowed  upon  his  rescript  convoking  the  Conference  of  1899.  No 
more  forcible  statement  has  ever  been  published  of  the  economic 
evils  of  war  and  of  the  unwisdom  and  hurtful  effects  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  vast  armies  and  navies  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Czar  at  that  time  sincerely  de¬ 
sired  that  a  limitation  might  be  placed  upon  these  extravagant 
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and  dangerous  expenditures,  but  the  Conference  did  not  have  the 
courage  or  the  will  to  meet  this  mighty  issue.  We  have  the  au¬ 
thority  of  one  of  the  prominent  members  of  that  body,  Baron 
d’Estournelles  de  Constant,  for  the  statement  made  recently  in 
the  French  Senate,  that  the  Conference  in  “its  first  purpose  had 
failed.  *  *  *  But  all  was  not  lost.  *  *  *  From  fear  of 

offending  public  opinion  and  lest  it  end  in  complete  failure,  the 
permanent  arbitration  court  was  created,  and  in  spite  of  the  tacit 
dislike  which  at  first  crippled  it,  it  has  begun  to  live.  *  *  * 

On  the  initiative  of  President  Roosevelt,  the  Hague  Court,  boy¬ 
cotted  by  Europe,  was  set  on  its  feet  and  saved/’ 

Happily  the  boycott  of  Europe  did  not  extend  to  America,  and 
M.  de  Constant  justly  gives  the  credit  to  President  Roosevelt  for 
having  saved  the  Conference  from  complete  failure.  However 
great  may  be  the  other  services  of  our  President  to  his  country 
and  mankind,  I  believe  that  history  will  record  this  act  as  his 
worthiest  claim  to  lasting  fame. 

The  first  call  for  the  second  Peace  Conference  was  issued  dur¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  but  after  its  close  the  Emperor  of  Russia  asked  and  was  ac¬ 
corded  the  privilege  of  sending  out  the  formal  convocation.  The 
discouraging  feature  of  it  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  that  in  the 
program  of  subjects  to  be  considered  the  limitation  of  armaments 
has  not  been  included.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  this 
measure  would  be  suggested  by  the  power  whose  armies  so  re¬ 
cently  had  been  driven  from  the  field  and  its  navy  annihilated.  But 
it  is  of  equal  importance  with  the  general  acceptance  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  arbitration  that  some  measure  shall  be  adopted  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  ever  increasing  competition  of  the  great  powers  in  the 
enlargement  of  their  standing  armies  and  navies.  It  is  a  mockery 
of  sincerity  and  consistency  to  solemnly  enter  into  treaty  com¬ 
pacts  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  by  peaceful  ar¬ 
bitration,  while  the  high  contracting  parties  continue  to  strain  to 
the  utmost  their  taxing  capacity  and  their  credit  in  prepara¬ 
tions  for  war. 

I  recognize  that  the  limitation  of  armaments  is  encompassed 
with  many  difficulties,  but  it  is  no  more  impossible  of  realization 
than  a  general  arbitration  treaty  seemed  a  few  years  ago.  Nor 
are  we  without  examples  to  show  that  it  is  possible  of  practical 
application.  The  two  southernmost  republics  of  this  hemisphere 
for  a  generation  or  more  regarded  each  other  as  natural  enemies, 
and  they  taxed  their  people  to  the  stretch  of  endurance  to  keep 
their  armies  and  navies  on  a  war  footing.  But  finally,  realizing 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  such  a  policy,  they  recently  entered  in¬ 
to  a  treaty  of  amity  and  disarmament,  they  have  reduced  their 
military  forces  to  police  necessities,  and  sold  their  battleships  and 
cruisers,  or  converted  them  into  merchant  vessels.  Thus  Chile  and 
Argentina  guarantee  each  other’s  peace  and  autonomy.  At  the. 
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close  of  the  war  of  1812  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
agreed  to  a  disarmament  of  their  large  naval  establishments  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  where  fierce  conflicts  had  taken  place.  A  treaty 
fixed  the  limit  of  their  armed  vessels  on  those  extensive  internal 
seas,  and  for  nearly  a  century  we  and  our  Canadian  neighbors 
have  lived  in  peace,  and  the  immense  commercial  shipping  of  those 
waters  has  felt  no  need  of  vessels  of  war  to  protect  it.  What  the 
Argentine  and  Chilean  republics  and  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon 
nations  have  done  is  feasible  for  all  the  nations  soon  to  assemble 
at  The  Hague. 

The  subject  which  Russia  did  not  feel  warranted  in  suggesting, 
I  feel  confident  will  be  inserted  in  the  program.  In  fact  it  has  al¬ 
ready  been  anticipated  by  President  Roosevelt,  by  the  reference 
he  made  in  his  last  annual  message  to  “the  limitation  of  the  armed 
forces  on  land  and  sea,  and  of  military  budgets”  as  one  of  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  business  undisposed  of  in  1899  and  desirable  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  new  Conference.  The  omission  has  also  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  British  government,  and  during  the  present  month 
a  resolution  has  been  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons  calling 
for  the  inclusion  of  the  question. 

I  earnestly  hope  our  government  will  follow  up  the  indication 
made  in  the  message  of  the  President,  and  that  its  delegates  to 
Hie  Hague  will  take  the  lead  in  bringing  about  an  agreement 
among  the  great  powers  for  a  limitation  and,  if  possible,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  armaments.  But  I  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  even 
in  our  own  country  the  proposition  does  not  meet  with  universal 
favor,  that  there  is  abroad  in  this  land  a  chauvinistic  spirit  of  mili¬ 
tarism,  and  a  disposition  to  belittle  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of 
peace.  So  intelligent  a  person  as  he  who  now  honors  the  post  of  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy,  is  reported  as  saying  in  a  recent  address  that 
peace  societies  have  never  improved  the  conditions  under  which  war 
is  waged,  and  that  the  increased  humanity  of  warfare  has  come 
about  through  the  efforts  of  warriors.  He  seems  to  have  forgot¬ 
ten  that  Grotius,  the  author  of  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads _ a  work 

which  more  than  any  other  has  reformed  the  excesses  of  war — 
was  a  divine,  a  jurist,  and  the  greatest  modern  apostle  of  peace; 
also,  that  when  it  became  necessary  to  frame  a  code  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War. 
v  Inch  would  respond  to  the  highest  humanitarian  sentiments  of 
the  age,  Piesident  Lincoln  entrusted  the  task,  not  to  a  warrior, 
but  to  a  college  professor  and  a  sociologist,  Dr.  Lieber. 

We  have  the  following  gloomy  view  of  the  state  of  the  country 
from  the  veteran  statesman  and  experienced  chairman  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  uttered  a  few  weeks  ago:  “The 
trouble  is,  Mr.  President,  that  under  the  incitement  that  the  mili¬ 
eu  sentiment  is  constantly  pushing  us  forward  to,  with  every 
officer  of  the  Army  and  Navy  eager  and  anxious  for  a  complica¬ 
tion  that  will  bring  us  into  war,  the  public  attention  is  drifting 
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away  from  the  tremendous  problems  that  at  home  are  clutching  at 
the  foundations  of  our  entire  social,  business  and  political  fabric.” 
The  War  and  Navy  Departments  are  constantly  appealing  to  Con¬ 
gress  for  increased  appropriations  to  put  them  in  proper  condition 
for  war.  The  lately  retired  Commanding  General  of  the  Army 
has  announced  in  a  public  address  that  we  must  prepare  ourselves 
for  the  next  war,  and  a  prominent  Admiral  of  the  Navy  goes  so 
far  as  to  indicate  the  nation  which  is  to  be  our  next  antagonist. 

Why  this  constant  harping  on  the  “next  war,”  when  there  is  no 
human  probability  of  having  one?  If  we  attend  to  our  own  busi¬ 
ness  and  allow  other  nations  to  attend  to  theirs,  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  armed  conflicts  on  our  part.  I  do  not  believe  in  “the 
white  man’s  burden,”  in  the  sense  indicted  by  the  jingo  British 
poet,  the  author  of  the  phrase.  Our  mission  as  a  people,  living  in 
security  on  this  continent,  separated  by  wide  oceans  from  any 
other  great  military  power,  is  to  maintain  here  a  model  republican 
government  and  democratic  institutions  which  shall  stand  as  a 
beacon  of  hope  for  the  oppressed  of  all  countries,  to  develop  our 
marvelous  resources,  to  encourage  commerce,  industries,  and  in¬ 
telligence,  and  by  our  example  promote  peace  and  justice  among 
mankind. 

Since  the  war  of  1812,  for  nearly  a  century  we  have  been  free 
from  the  aggressions  of  any  power.  Our  two  foreign  wars  in  that 
period  of  time  have  been  provoked  by  us  with  weak  and  almost  de¬ 
fenseless  nations,  and  might  with  honor  to  ourselves  have  been 
avoided.-  There  never  was  less  danger  than  today  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  being  exposed  to  the  unfriendly  or  hostile  action  of 
other  nations.  Why  then  should  we  enter  into  the  competition  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  for  standing  armies  and  formidable 
navies  ?  A  century  and  a  half  ago,  when  all  Europe  was  indulging 
in  the  Seven  Years’  War,  Montesquieu,  a  philosopher  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ahead  of  his  time,  wrote  of  the  armaments  of  that 
day,  which  he  describes  as  “a  new  disease  spread  throughout 
Europe  *  *  *  which  becomes  infectious,  for  as  soon  as  one 
state  increases  its  forces  the  others  at  once  increase  theirs  ;  so  that 
nothing  is  gained  by  it  except  general  ruin.  *  *  *  And  this 

struggle  of  all  against  all  is  called  peace !” 

How  little  have  the  rulers  of  our  day  profited  by  the  lessons  of 
history.  The  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy  advocated  the  increase 
of  the  American  navy  to  an  equal  place  with  the  most  formidable 
sea  power  of  the  world.  Great  Britain  launches  the  Drcadnaught, 
and  Congress  is  immediately  besieged  and  implored  to  appropriate 
the  millions  necessary  to  build  a  larger  and  more  destructive  mon¬ 
ster.  France  follows  in  the  same  direction,  and  Germany  sets  her 
builders  at  work  to  eclipse  all  others.  It  is  high  time  the  peace-lov¬ 
ing  people  of  America  should  call  a  halt  in  our  naval  expenditures. 
We  have  the  authoritative  statement  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  present  Congress,  made  in  the 
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House  only  a  few  days  ago,  that  the  appropriations  for  the  navy 
by  the  last  two  Congresses  amounted  to  $388,108,715,  or  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  it  would  cost  to  build  the  Panama  Canal ;  that 
we  are  expending  for  the  current  fiscal  year  $375,659,715  for  mil¬ 
itary  purposes,  or  sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  total  expenses  of  the 
government ;  and  that  as  a  consequence  no  appropriations  can  be 
made  for  the  necessary  demands  of  commerce  in  river  and  harbor 
improvements  and  for  public  buildings,  or  the  people  must  have 
new  taxes  levied  upon  them  to  meet  these  enormous  war  ex¬ 
penditures.  Such  being  the  issue,  the  discussion  of  the  limitation 
of  our  armament  is  likely  to  pass  from  the  peace  societies  to  the 
over-burdened  taxpayers.  Our  legislators  who  have  been  deaf  to 
the  appeals  of  the  friends  of  peace  and  arbitration,  may  meet  a 
reckoning  at  the  ballot-box. 

I  would  not  have  you  understand  that  I  am  advocating  peace  at 
any  price.  If  you  will  excuse  a  personal  allusion,  I  will  say  that 
I  have  given  nearly  tour  of  the  best  years  of  my  life  to  active  mili¬ 
tary  service  in  the  greatest  war  of  modern  times.  I  believe  with 
President  Roosevelt,  as  expressed  in  his  message  already  quoted, 
that  there  have  been,  and  may  be  in  the  future,  righteous  wars, 
and  I  would,  as  he  expressed  it,  “follow  the  path  which  leads  to¬ 
wards  righteousness,  even  though  that  path  leads  to  war.”  But  I 
also  believe  that  in  the  present  stage  of  the  world’s  progress  most 
wars  may  be  avoided,  and  if  the  powerful  nations  will  unite  in 
compulsory  arbitration,  all  aggressive  wars  may  be  prevented.  I 
further  believe  that  the  measure  next  to,  if  not  equal  in  importance 
with,  compulsory  arbitration,  to  secure  the  world’s  peace,  is  the 
limitation  and  diminution  of  the  armaments  of  the  great  powers. 

I  must  not  close  without  making  reference  to  the  dark  shadow 
which  has  passed  over  our  country  since  we  last  met.  In  the 
death  of  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  peace  and  arbitration  lost 
one  of  their  stoutest  and  most  influential  champions.  But  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  his  example  and  his  words  remain  to  strengthen  our 
faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  cause  so  near  to  his  heart. 
(Applause.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  the  Chairman  called  upon  Mr. 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Secretary  of  the  Business  Committee 
selected  by  Mr.  Smiley,  who  announced  the  further  officers  and 
committees  which  had  been  chosen  by  that  Committee.  (For  the 
list  of  officers  and  committees  see  page  2). 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  hear  the  reporc  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Conference,  Mr.  Alexander  C.  Wood. 

Mr.  Wood  submitted  his  report,  properly  audited,  which  was 
accepted.  He  asked  for  voluntary  contributions  of  $2,000  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expenses  of  printing  and  circulating  the  reports  of  the 
Conference,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Smiley  borQ 
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the  whole  expense  of  the  Conference  office  and  of  the  Permanent 
Secretary,  and  that  the  funds  raised  by  the  Conference  were  used 
merely  for  printing  and  postage. 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  thing  in  order  is  a  review  of  the 
year  by  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  of  Boston,  Secretary  of 
The  American  Peace  Society. 

ANOTHER  YEAR  OF  ARBITRATION. 

ADDRESS  OF  BENJAMIN  F.  TRUEBLOOD,  L.L.  D. 

It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  in  any  distinct  way  the  gains  which  a 
movement  like  that  of  arbitration  makes  in  a  single  year.  For 
longer  periods  this  is  not  a  difficult  task,  as  the  gains  accumulate 
and  thus  become  clear  and  impressive.  The  tree  adds  to  itself  a 
new  ring  each  twelve-month  and  extends  its  branches  in  all  diiec- 
tions.  You  scarcely  observe  the  increase  in  magnitude  in  a  single 
summer,  but  after  a  period  of  ten  or  twenty  years  the  enlargement 
becomes  distinctly  marked.  So  it  is  with  the  arbitration  move¬ 
ment.  Slow  as  its  progress  has  been,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  immense  distance  which  it  has  covered  since  the  first 
Conference  here  eleven  years  ago.  But  the  story  of  this  progress 
has  been  often  told,  and  need  not  be  repeated  again  at  this  time. 
Nothing  very  striking  has  occurred  in  the  movement  since  the 
close  of  our  Conference  last  year.  What  has  taken  place  has  been 
the  strengthening  and  perfecting  of  what  had  already  been  gained 
rather  than  the  appearance  of  anything  remarkable  for  its  novelty. 

Our  movement  naturally  centers  in  the  Permanent  Internation¬ 
al  Court  of  Arbitration.  Any  substantial  gain  registers  itself,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  at  this  center.  Two  more  of  the  powers 
signatory  of  the  Hague  Convention,  namely,  China  and  Persia, 
have  ratified  the  Hague  treaty  and  appointed  representatives  in 
the  Hague  Court.  It  will  interest  this  audience  to  know,  if  you 
have  not  already  noticed  the  appointment,  that  the  former  distin¬ 
guished  Chinese  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Wu  Ting 
Fang,  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  Court.  Persia  has  chosen 
as  her  representatives  in  the  tribunal  her  ministers  at  Paris  and  at 
St.  Petersburg.  Norway  also,  since  her  separation  from  Sweden, 
has  named  two  members  of  the  Court,  both  the  countries  consid¬ 
ering  themselves  entitled,  under  their  joint  ratification  of  the 
Hague  Convention  as  a  dual  kingdom,  to  carry  out  its  stipula¬ 
tions  as  separate  nationalities.  The  total  number  of  judges  in  the 
tribunal  at  the  present  time  is  seventy-eight  (78),  representing 
twenty-five  (25)  powers.  Of  the  signatories,  only  Turkey  and 
Montenegro  still  remain  out. 

Only  one  international  controversy,  and  that  of  minor  signifi¬ 
cance,  has  been  adjusted  by  the  Court  during  the  year:  namely, 
that  between  Great  Britain  and  France  over  their  respective 
treaty  rights  in  the  territory  of  the  Sultan  of  Muscat, 
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The  Palace  of  Peace,  for  the  home  of  the  Court,  provided  for 
by  Mr.  Carnegie’s  great  gift  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  has 
not  been  commenced,  though  it  is  expected  that  the  corner-stone 
will  be  laid  at  an  early  date.  The  site  has  been  selected  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Netherlands  Government.  The  contest  opened  by  the 
Netherlands  Government  among  the  architects  of  the  different 
nations  for  plans  for  the  structure  was  closed  about  three  weeks 
ago.  Of  the  four  prizes,  the  first  two  ($4,800  and  $3,600,)  were 
won  by  Mr  Cordonnier  of  Lille,  France,  and  Mr.  Marcel  of 
Paris  ,  the  third  and  fourth  prizes  ($2,800  and  $2,000,)  by  Mr 
Wendt  of  Charlottenburg,  Germany,  and  Mr.  Wagner  of  Vienna." 

he  only  crumbs  of  comfort  which  fell  to  our  American  archi- 
tects  in  this  great  contest  were  two  supplementary  prizes  of  twelve 
hundred  dollars  ($1,200),  awarded  to  Mr.  Howard  Greenlev 
and  Mr.  H.  S.  Olin  of  New  York. 

It  was  announced  at  the  opening  of  our  Conference  here  last 
year  that  the  total  number  of  treaties  of  obligatory  arbitration 
signed  up  to  that  time  was  thirty  (30).  Fourteen  (14)  further 
treaties  have  been  concluded  during  the  year,  bringing  the  num¬ 
ber  up  to  forty-four  (44),  exclusive  of  the  eleven  treaties  signed 
by  .  e  lat(;  Secretary  of  State  Hay,  which  now  slumber  in  the 
archives  of  the  State  Department.  Of  these  treaties,  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  is  a  party  to  ten,  France  to  seven,  Germany  to  one,  Italy  to 
six  Austria-Hungary  five,  Russia  three,  Spain  five,  Norway 
eight,  Sweden  eight,  Switzerland  seven,  Portugal  seven,  the 
1  etiei  lands  four,  Denmark  seven,  Belgium  seven,  Roumania 
one;  and  of  the  South  American  States,  Colombia  to  one,  and 
I  eru,  Brazil,  Chile  ind  the  Argentine  Republic  to  two  each.  All 
o  the  European  treaties  stipulate  reference  of  disputes  to  the 
Hague  Court.  This  is  not  true  of  the  South  American  treaties 
the  contracting  states  in  these  instances  not  being  parties  to  the 
Convention  under  which  the  Hague  Court  was  established.  Of 
these  forty- four  treaties,  those  between  Denmark  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  Denmark  and  Italy  are  without  limitations.  They  refer 
all  classes  of  controversies  for  all  time  to  the  Hague  Court'  Thev 
constitute,  therefore,  the  high-water  mark  of  the  arhh^tion  move- 
ment..  Denmark  made  the  effort  to  have  all  her  seven  treaties 
unlimited  m  character,  but  she  has  succeeded  with  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  Italy  only. 

Norway  and  Sweden,  since  their  separation  last  autumn,  have 
concluded  an  arbitration  treaty  to  run  for  ten  years  which  is  in 
one  respect  unique  and  worthy  to  be  mentioned  along  with  the  two 
unlimited  treaties  just  referred  to.  This  treaty,  like  most  of  the 
others,^ excludes  from  its  operation  questions  affecting  “vital  in- 
eiests  and  national  honor.”  It  provides,  however,  that  in  case 

theml  g° ff VAt  Sha"  consider  any  dispute  arising-  between 
An  1  aff|Ct  ?  10n°r  0r  its  vitaI  interests,  this  question  itself 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Hague  Court.  This  is  a  most  impor- 
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tant  provision.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  “national  honor” 
and  “vital  interests,”  whose  meaning  we  have  so  long  puzzled  our 
brains  over  and  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  even  the  most  wit- 
sharpened  lawyer  to  determine,  are  on  the  way  finally  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  selfish  hands  of  the  parties  interested  and  turned  over 
to  a  disinterested  and  impartial  tribunal  for  determination.  The 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  the  nations  will  be  ashamed  of 
themselves  that  they  have  so  long  made  it  a  point  of  “patriotic 
duty  to  keep  the  settlement  of  questions  of  “honor  and  vital  inter¬ 
ests”  in  their  own  hands,  and  will  follow  the  brave  and  sensible 
lead  taken  by  the  two  Scandinavian  countries.  Lhe  Hague  Couit, 
in  my  judgment,  is  not  likely  ever  to  have  much  business  arising 
under  this  special  provision  of  the  Swedish-Norwegian  Treaty,  as 
the  two  governments  will  find  that  any  disputes  which  may  arise 
between  them  can  be  referred  to  the  Court  without  ever  raising 
the  question  of  honor  or  vital  interests. 

Outside  of  the  Hague  Court  there  has  been  nothing  of  great  im  ¬ 
portance  in  the  way  of  arbitration.  A  few  Commissions  for  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  claims  and  for  the  delimitation  of  boundaries  have 
been  at  work  completing'  their  labors,  mostly  begun  before  our 
meeting  last  year.  A  few  matters  of  this  kind  still  remain  un¬ 
finished.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  hereafter  there  will  rarely 
be  occasion  for  the  arbitration  of  boundary  disputes,  as  most  of  the 
boundary  lines  which  have  given  rise  to  so  many  prominent  con¬ 
troversies  in  the  past  have”  already  been  determined.  The  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  cases  must  not  therefore  be  taken  as  a 
sign  of  the  weakening  of  the  cause  of  arbitration  but  rather  of  its 
increasing  strength  and  growing  triumph.  s 

Turning  now  to  the  work  done  during  the  year  for  the  fuither 
development  of  the  international  arbitration  system,  let  me  note 
that  the  labors  of  all  the  different  associations  and  organizations, 
the  peace  societies,  the  International  Peace  Congress,  special  con¬ 
ferences  like  this  at  Mohonk,  the  National  Peace  Conferences, 
the  International  Law  Association  and  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  have  in  general  been  directed  to  three  specific  ends.  The 
first  of  these,  basffieen  the  effort  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  public 
interest  in  the  subject.  In  this  direction  the  work  of  the  Mohonk 
Conference,  through  its  committees  and  its  permanent  secretaiy, 
has  been  verv  efficient.  The  number  of  business  organizations 
declaring  themselves  in  favor  of  arbitration  and  organizing 
special  work  for  its  promotion  has  been  considerably  increased,  as 
will  appear  by  their  report.  The  efforts  of  the  special  committee 
appointed  last  year  to  develop  interest  in  the  subject  in  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning  have  likewise  been  fruitful  in  securing 
the  cooperation  of  some  three  score  of  the  colleges  and  univei  si- 
ties  and  the  promise  of  support  from  many  others. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  public  opinion,  which  all  the  peace 
organizations  have  made  special  effort  to  win  to  our  cause,  the 
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arbitration  movement  has  deepened  and  strengthened  itself  very 
greatly  during  the  year.  This  is  the  most  encouraging  thing  to  be 
noted  at  the  present  moment,  as  it  is  upon  an  intelligent  and  deter¬ 
mined  public  opinion  that  the  growth  and  complete  success  of  the 
cause  finally  depends.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the 
special  observance  of  the  eighteenth  day  of  May,  the  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  the  Hague  Conference  seven  years  ago,  as 
Peace  Day  in  the  public  schools  of  the  nation.  Last  year  the 
Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  in  two  states,  Massachusetts 
and  Ohio,  recommended  the  observance  of  the  day  with  special 
exercises  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  This  year  the  Superintend¬ 
ents  in  six  states  made  like  recommendations,  and  beyond  these 
states,  in  the  schools  of  many  cities  and  towns,  the  attention  of 
the  pupils  was  called  by  the  superintendents  and  teachers  to  the 
significance  of  the  day.  Reports  received  indicate  that  the  young 
people  of  the  schools  have  in  very  many  cases,  when  properly  led, 
been  aroused  to  real  enthusiasm  over  the  ideas  of  love  of  hu¬ 
manity,  universal  benevolence  and  the  advantages  of  arbitration 
over  war,  sought  to  be  inculcated  on  this  anniversary  of  the  great¬ 
est  international  conference  which  the  world  has  ever  yet  seen. 

The  second  aim  of  the  efforts  put  forth  has  been  to  bring  the 
nations  not  signatory  of  the  Hague  Convention  to  participate  in  the 
advantages  of  the  Permanent  International  Tribunal.  The  result 
has  been  the  invitation  of  the  countries  not  represented  at  The 
Hague  in  1899  to  send  delegates  to  the  Second  Plague  Conference- 
There  is  reasonable  prospect,  therefore,  that  in  the  near  future  all 
of  the  South  and  Central  American  governments  will  become  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  Hague  Tribunal,  which  will  then  have  become  a 
real  world-institution.  _  The  Pan-American  Conference  which  is 
to  meet  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  July  with  arbitration  holding  a  lead- 
ing  place  on  its  program  will  do  much  to  bring  about  this  con¬ 
summation. 

The  third  end  toward  which  this  effort  has  been  directed  has  been 
to  secure  at  the  coming  Hague  Conference  a  general  treaty  of  obli¬ 
gatory  arbitration  of  such  a  nature  as  to  assure  its  ratification  by  all 
the  governments.  In  this  particular,  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  has  taken  the  lead.  At  the  Thirteenth  Conference  of  the 
Union  held  at  Brussels  last  August,  a  model  treaty  of  arbitration, 
prepared  by  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  was  presented  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Group.  This  treaty  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  for 
further  consideration.  It  is  understood  that  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Union  to  be  held  this  summer,  this  arbitration  treaty,  per¬ 
haps  somewhat  modified,  will  be  adopted  for  presentation  to  the 
coming  Hague  Conference.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  the 
drafting  of  such  a  general  arbitration  treaty  will  constitute  one  of 
the  chief  points  of  the  program  of  this  Conference.  In  view  of 
this  Dct  and  of  the  further  fact  that  the  Russian  government,  in 
the  provisional  program  which  it  has  issued,  has  pointed  out  the 
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necessity  of  improvements  in  the  Convention  of  1899,  it  seems 
reasonably  certain  that  a  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration  of  a  very 
general  character  will  be  adopted  by  the  Conference.  Important 
as  the  special  treaties  concluded  by  the  governments  two  and  two 
are,  and  powerful  as  is  the  bond  of  union  which  they  constitute 
between  the  nations,  it  will,  nevertheless,  be  an  immense  step  in 
advance  when  the  entire  body  of  the  forty-six  or  forty-seven  powers 
of  the  world  unite  in  a  general  treaty  to  be  signed  by  all  of  them, 
whose  provisions  shall  be  recognized  the  world  over  as  laying 
upon  each  and  all  of  the  governments  the  solemn  obligation  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  Permanent  Court  which  they  have  created  for  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  all  difficulties,  or  a  majority  of  the  difficulties,  which 
may  hereafter  arise  between  them. 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  arbitration  movement,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  this  and  all  similar  conferences  should  begin  to  give  larger 
attention  to  the  movements  which  are  coordinate  with  the  specific 
arbitration  movement  and  whose  support  it  greatly  needs  for  its 
further  advancement. 

The  proposition  for  the  creation  of  a  congress  of  the  nations  to 
meet  periodically  which  has  now  become  the  leading  purpose  of 
all  the  friends  of  world-peace,  and  for  which  the  Interparliamen¬ 
tary  Union  in  particular  has  done  such  yeoman  service  in  the  last 
two  years,  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Conference  here 
last  year.  This  approval  ought  to  be  reiterated  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  by  this  meeting.  The  creation  of  such  a  congress 
of  the  nations,  however  limited  its  authority  in  the  beginning, 
would  lead  inevitably  to  the  universal  practice  of  arbitration 
among  the  nations  in  the  case  of  all  disputes  arising  between  them. 

The  Conference  ought  also,  it  seems  to  me,  to  give  its  heartiest 
support  to  the  movement  for  a  limitation  of  the  armaments  of  the 
world.  This  movement  has  now  passed  out  of  the  realm  of  theory 
into  that  of  practical  politics.  The  present  British  Government 
made  it  one  of  the  leading  notes  of  its  election  campaign  and  went 
into  power  with  an  almost  unheard-of  majority.  The  recent 
speech  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Henry  Vivian,  and  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  favor  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  military  and  naval  budgets  and  of  placing  the  subject  of 
limitation  of  armaments  upon  the  program  of  the  coming  Hague 
Conference,  have  made  this  the  most  prominent  and  urgent  of 
pending  international  political  problems.  If  this  grave  question  is, 
through  the  action  of  the  British  Government,  to  be  a  leading  topic 
at  the  coming  Conference  at  The  Hague,  as  now  seems  certain,  the 
friends  of  arbitration  can  do  no  greater  a  service  in  behalf  of  their 
own  cause  than  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  their  influence  in 
favor  of  an  international  agreement  which  shall  put  an  end  to  the 
expensive  and  perilous  rivalry  of  the  powers  in  building  huge  bat- 
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tleships  and  continuing  to  maintain  the  ''bloated  armaments” 
which  have  so  long  burdened  them  and  crippled  their  advance¬ 
ment  in  civilization.  Arbitration  has  already  made  great  enough 
triumphs  for  limitation  and  reduction  of  armaments  to  begin. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Our  good  friend,  Dr.  Trueblood,  has  re¬ 
ported,  with  a  little  feeling  of  want  of  importance,  that  Sultan  of 
Muscat  affair.  I  happen  to  know  it  was  a  good  deal  of  an  affair  in 
this  respect.  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  selected  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  as  her  representative  on  the 
Court,  the  Chief  Justice,  on  his  return,  expressed  to  me  the 
greatest  admiration  for  the  practical  workings  of  the  Hague  Court 
as  seen  in  the  Muscat  case.  If  that  little  arbitration  created  such 
a  good  impression  in  the  mind  of  so  great  and  representative  a 
man  as  our  Chief  Justice,  it  may  carry  weight  with  us  also,  and 
it  is  an  object  lesson  worth  noting.  I  mention  this  because  it 
was  expected  the  Chief  Justice  would  be  here  to  give  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  it  himself,  but  at  the  last  moment  he  was  unable  to  come. 

I  he  Chairman  :  Hon.  John  IT.  Stiness,  of  Providence, 
formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  Rhode  Island  Supreme  Court,  has 
the  floor. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  DISCUSSION  OF  LIMITATION 
OF  ARMAMENTS  BY  THE  SECOND  HAGUE 

CONFERENCE. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOHN  H.  STINESS. 

Air.  President ,  M embers  of  the  Conference ;  I  desire  to  offer 
the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  As  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  that  effort  should  now  be 
made  foi  some  limitation  of  naval  and  military  armaments  and  that  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  in  the  next  Conference  at  The  Hague 
should  join  in  pressing  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  England  that  steps  be  taken  to  that  end  by  international 
agreement. 

I  offer  this  for  reference  to  the  Business  Committee  and  in  ex¬ 
planation  I  will  ask  your  indulgence  for  a  very  few  minutes.  I 
have  not  come  with  a  prepared  speech,  but  I  do  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  one  thing  that  affects  this  Conference  itself.  When 
the  first  invitation  from  the  Czar  of  Russia  was  sent  out  for  the 
Conference  at  The  Plague,  the  important  reason  which  he  gave  for 
the  assembly  was  that  there  should  be  a  reduction  of  the  bur¬ 
densome  armaments  of  the  world.  That  was  the  main  point. 
Now  another  Conference  is  asked  for.  The  invitation  has  been 
sent  out,  but  being  sent  by  the  Czar  of  Russia,  it  is  found  that 
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it  does  not  touch  that  question  quite  in  the  light  that  was  ex¬ 
pected,  or  in  which  we  think  it  ought  to  be  received.  At  the 
first  Conference  nothing  was  done  with  reference  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  armaments,  but  something  else  was  done,  and  that  was 
the  establishment  of  a  Court  of  International  Arbitration  at  The 
Hague, — the  International  Court  became  a  fact.  The  members 
of  the  Conference  from  the  various  parts  of  the  world  seemed 
to  think  that  that  was  the  first  step  to  be  taken.  How  could 
there  be  a  reduction  of  armaments  when  war  between  the 
nations  was  constantly  imminent?  It  was  not  to  be  expected. 
The  natural  and  rational  mode  of  procedure  therefore  was  to  es¬ 
tablish  first  a  Court  of  Arbitration  to  which  differences  might  be 
referred  without  war,  and  then  there  would  be  in  order  in  logical 
sequence,  the  reduction  of  armaments.  Now  some  governments  seem 
to  think  that  the  court  having  been  established,  the  time  has  come 
for  a  limitation  of  armaments,  but  singularly  enough,  in  the  note 
of  the  Czar,  inviting  representatives  to  another  Conference  at 
The  Hague,  we  find  that  this  matter  is  not  pressed.  For  your  in¬ 
formation,  I  have  been  asked  by  the  Business  Committee  to  read 
to  you  the  invitation  by  the  Czar  to  this  Conference,  in  order  that 
you  may  see  the  scope  which  is  proposed  for  that  meeting.  It 
is  a  translation  taken  from  the  London  Tribune ,  April  7,  1906: 

“In  taking  the  initiative  in  convoking  a  second  Peace  Conference,  the 
Imperial  Government  has  had  in  view  the  necessity  of  giving  a  fresh 
development  to  the  humanitarian  principles  which  served  as  a  basis  for  the 
work  of  the  great  international  meeting  of  1899. 

“It  believed  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be  opportune  to  increase 
as  far  as  possible  the  number  of  States  participating  in  the  work  of  the 
projected  conference;  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  this  appeal  has  been 
met  testifies  to  the  depth  and  universality  of  the  sentiment  of  solidarity 
which  makes  for  the  application  of  ideas  having  as  their  object  the  good  of 
humanity  as  a  whole. 

“The  first  Conference  separated  with  the  conviction  that  its  works  should 
be  completed  subsequently  through  the  regular  progress  of  enlightenment 
among  peoples  and  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  experience.  Its 
most  important  creation,  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration,  is  an  in¬ 
stitution  which  has  already  been  put  to  the  test,  and  has  brought  together 
in  an  Areopagus,  for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  jurists  who  enjoy  universal 
respect.  It  is  also  evident  how  beneficent  the  International  Commissions 
of  Inquiry  have  been  in  the  solution  of  difficulties  between  States. 

“None  the  less,  there  is  still  a  need  of  improvement  in  the  Convention 
concerning  the  Pacific  Regulation  of  International  Disputes.  As  a  result 
of  recent  arbitrations,  the  jurists  sitting  as  a  International  Court  have 
raised  certain  questions  of  detail  which  must  be  decided  so  as  to  give  the 
said  Conference  its  necessary  development.  It  has  seemed  especially  de¬ 
sirable  that  fixed  principles  should  be  laid  down  regarding  the  languages 
to  be  used  in  the  procedure  of  the  Court,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  which 
might  arise  in  the  future,  as  the  number  of  applications  to  the  Court  of 
Arbitration  increased.  There  is  also  need  of  certain  improvements  in 
the  working  of  the  International  Commissions  of  Inquiry. 

“Touching  the  regulation  of  the  Laws  and  Practices  of  Land  Warfare, 
the  arrangements  made  by  the  first  Conference  need  no  less  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  defined  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding. 

“As  regards  Naval  Warfare,  of  which  the  laws  and  usages  differ  in 
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certain  points  in  different  countries,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  fixed  regu¬ 
lations  in  harmony  with  the  requirements  of  the  rights  of  belligerents 
and  the  interests  of  neutrals. 

“An  agreement  touching  these  matters  should  be  drawn  up,  and  would 
form  one  of  the  most  notable  parts  of  the  work  of  the  coming  Conference. 

“The  Imperial  Government,  believing  that  it  is  necessary  only  to  ex¬ 
amine  questions  which  press  with  particular  urgency  inasmuch  as  they 
arise  from  the  experience  of  recent  years,  and  without  touching  on  those 
which  belong  to  the  limitation  of  Military  and  Naval  forces,  proposes 
therefore  as  program  for  the  Conference  the  following  principal  points  : 

“i.  Improvements  to  be  made  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Convention 
touching  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes  regarding  both 
the  Court  of  Arbitration  and  the  International  Commissions  of  Inquiry. 

“2.  Additions  to  be  made  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Convention  of 
1899  touching  the  Laws  and  Practices  of  Land  Warfare,  among  others,  the 
opening  of  hostilities,  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  land,  etc.  Declarations  of 
1899,  oite  among  them  being  renewable — the  question  of  its  renewal. 

“3.  Elaboration  of  a  Convention  touching  the  Laws  and  Practices  of 
Naval  Warfare  concerning — 

“The  special  operations  of  naval  warfare,  such  as  the  bombardment  of 
ports,  towns  and  villages  by  a  naval  force,  the  laying  of  mines,  etc. 

“The  transformation  of  commercial  vessels  into  warships. 

“The  private  property  of  belligerents  at  sea. 

“The  delay  to  be  accorded  to  commercial  vessels  in  leaving  neutral  ports 
or  those  of  the  enemy  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

“The  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  at  sea,  among  other  questions  that  of 
contraband,  the  treatment  to  which  the  ships  of  belligerents  should  be 
subjected  in.  neutral  ports,  destruction  by  force  majeure  of  neutral  ships 
of  commerce  as  prizes. 

“In  the  said  convention  should  be  introduced  arrangements  relative  to 
land  warfare  which  should  be  equally  applicable  to  naval  warfare. 

“Additions  to  be  made  in  the  Convention  of  1899  for  the  adaptation  to 
naval  warfare  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864. 

“Just  as  at  the  Conference  of  1899  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
deliberations  of  the  proposed  Conference  shall  deal  neither  with  the  politi¬ 
cal  relations  among  States,  nor  with  the  order  of  things  established  by 
treaties,  nor  yet  with  any  general  interests  which  were  not  directly  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  program  adopted  by  the  Cabinets. 

“The  Imperial  Government  desires  to  emphasize  that  the  issue  of  this 
program  and  its  eventual  acceptance  by  the  various  States,  must  not  be 
held  to  prejudice  any  opinion  which  might  be  formulated  in  the  Confer¬ 
ence  regarding  the  solutions  to  be  given  to  the  questions  submitted  for 
discussion.  Equally,  it  should  belong  to  the  projected  Conference  to  de¬ 
termine  the  order  of  questions  for  discussion  and  the  form  to  be  given  to 
its  decisions,  according  as  it  may  be  considered  preferable  to  include  cer¬ 
tain  of  them  in  new  conventions,  or  to  add  them  as  supplements  to  exist¬ 
ing  conventions. 

“In  formulating  the  above  program,  the  Imperial  Government  has  taken 
into  account,  as  far  as  possible,  the  desires  expressed  by  the  first  Peace 
Conference,  notably  in  regard  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals,  private 
property  of  belligerents  at  sea,  the  bombardment  of  ports,  towns,  etc.  It 

expresses  the  hope  that  the  . Government  will  see  in  the 

points  proposed,  taken  as  a  whole,  an  expression  of  the  desire  to  approach 
that  lofty  ideal  of  International  Justice  which  is  the  constant  goal  of  the 
entire  civilized  world.” 

You  will  notice  that  the  important  part  of  this  invitation  is  in 
the  section  reading  thus:  “The  Imperial  Government,  believing 
that  it  is  necessary  only  to  examine  questions  which  press  with 
particular  urgency  inasmuch  as  they  arise  from  the  experience  of 


recent  years,  and  without  touching  on  those  which  belong  to  the 
limitation  of  Military  and  Naval  forces,  etc.1’ 

The  question  has  arisen  among  the  nations  whether  in  accept¬ 
ing  this  invitation,  they  should  not  accept  with  the  understanding 
and  with  the  demand  even,  that  this  question  shall  not  be  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  discussion  at  the  coming  Conference,  because  it  is 
one  of  the  most  vital  and  pressing  questions  that  could  possibly 
come  before  it.  We  may  well  wonder  at  this  expression  of  the 
Czar ;  it  being  the  first  point  that  he  urged  so  strenuously  in  the 
first  Conference,  we  may  wonder  why  it  is  not  urged  at  the  second. 
I  would  suggest  that  possibly  it  may  be  due  to  that  somewhat 
flexible  statesmanship  which  the  Czar  has  exhibited  on  differ¬ 
ent  occasions,  or  it  may  be  that  from  his  standpoint,  he  does  not 
consider  that  his  armament  needs  any  further  reduction  at  pres¬ 
ent.  (Laughter).  However  it  may  be,  it  certainly  would  not  be 
wise  for  our  government  and  the  governments  of  the  world,  to 
send  their  representatives  to  The  Hague  with  the  tacit  understand¬ 
ing  that  in  accepting  the  invitation  this  special  subject  had  been 
barred  out.  Therefore,  England  has  spoken  already;  it  has 
spoken  in  strong  terms ;  other  countries  have  done  the  same,  and 
now  it  seems  that  we  ought  to  follow  suit  in  requiring,  demand¬ 
ing,  that  this  subject  should  be  one  of  those  to  be  considered  and 
passed  upon  at  the  Conference  at  The  Hague.  (Applause.) 

Now  I  said  that  it  had  special  reference  to  this  Conference.  Of 
course  we  are  not  deputies  to  the  Hague  Conference,  therefore  we 
cannot  take  any  part  in  it,  but  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
one  historic  fact  brought  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Holls,  who  was  sec¬ 
retary  of  our  deputation  at  the  first  Conference  at  The  Hague. 
When  there  was  a  question  whether,  an  international  tribunal 
should  be  established,  and  it  was  hanging  in  the  balance,  he  tele¬ 
graphed  to  this  country  for  all  organizations  of  any  kind,  all  that 
could  be  brought  together,  churches,  societies,  all  sorts  of  or¬ 
ganizations  to  send  word  to  The  Hague  as  to  the  demands  and 
needs  of  this  country,  their  desire  with  reference  to  the  proposed 
treaty  of  arbitration  and  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  court. 
Upon  his  return  he  told  here, — I  think  it  was  in  this  Confer¬ 
ence, — how  great  a  weight  those  telegrams,  pouring  in  day  after 
day  to  the  American  members,  seen  and  known  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  other  governments,  carried,  and  lie  said  that  he  believed 
those  telegrams  really  settled  the  question.  Now  if  that  was  so 
at  that  time,  equally  so  should  every  organization  interested  in  the 
question  of  peace,  send  forth  its  message  at  this  time,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  approaching  congress,  and  it  is  extremely  appropriate 
that  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  should  be  the  first  one  to  utter 
its  voice  on  this  subject.  There  is  no  other  organization  for  this 
purpose  that  is  so  completely  equipped.  We  have  the  permanent 
secretary,  we  have  the  regular  sessions,  we  have  the  diversified 
membership.  Let,  therefore,  the  Mohonk  Conference  lead  the 
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way  in  sending  forth  its  opinion  that  this  subject  should  not  be 
left  out  of  the  program  in  the  coining  convention. 

Bear  in  mind,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  this  does  not  ask  for 
a  wiping  out  of  the  military  armaments.  We  cannot  expect  that 
the  time  will  come  when  men  will  not  fight,  this  side  of  the  millen- 
ium.  This  is  a  land  of  law  and  order.  We  have  our-courts;  we 
have  our  independent  tribunals;  we  have  all  that  would  induce 
peace  among  the  people,  and  yet  we  all  know  that  men  at  times 
will  fight  over  their  disputes  instead  of  going  to  the  court,  and  we 
must  expect  that  the  nations  will  do  the  same  thing  upon  occa¬ 
sions.  There  must  be,  therefore,  a  balance  of  power  held  some¬ 
where  that  will  keep  order,  not  alone  upon  the  streets.  We  all 
approve  of  our  police  forces.  We  must  have  national  police 
force  and  therefore  this  suggestion  is  not  that  all  armaments 
should  be  laid  aside,  but  that  there  should  be  a  limitation  of  arm¬ 
aments,  and  that  is  the  question  to  be  considered. 

The  Chairman  :  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Samuel  B. 
Capen,  of  Boston. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  SAMUEL  B.  CAPEN. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  certainly  in  harmony  with  the  best  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Mohonk,  right  at  the  outset  of  the  session,  to  put  before 
it  some  practical  question.  It  is  the  very  glory  of  these  Confer¬ 
ences  that  we  have  tried  to  ascertain  the  next  step  to  be  taken  and 
when  we  have  reached  a  conclusion,  we  have  not  hesitated  to 
state  it,  although  many  times  we  have  been  far  in  advance  of  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment.  But  in  every  case  so  far,  I  believe,  public  sentiment 
has  come  up  to  the  Mohonk  standard. 

We  have  come  again  to  this  Conference  to  discuss  these  great 
questions  and  find  together  if  we  may  what  needs  most  to  be 
done.  We  are  not  here  to  discuss  arbitration  in  general;  that 
battle  has  been  fought  and  won.  We  are  here  to  decide  how 
practically  we  can  make  our  influence  felt  in  doing  something  that 
will  be  helpful  under  present  conditions. 

Now  in  the  spirit  of  this  resolution  offered  by  Judge  Stiness, 
we  are  all  agreed,  I  believe,  that  one  of  the  great  evils  in  the 
world  is  the  waste  that  is  going  on  in  the  expenditures  for  great 
armies  and  great  navies.  Men  who  should  go  into  industries, 
men  who  should  till  the  farms,  are  compelled  to  serve  in  the  army, 
and  other  men,  and  women  too,  are  compelled  to  labor  more  than 
they  ought  in  order  to  pay  the  taxes.  Not  only  is  this  burden  laid 
upon  nations  almost  beyond  endurance,  but  there  is  an  infinite 
peril  in  having  these  large  armies  and  navies,  for  many  want  to 
have  them  used,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  have  gunpowder  and 
matches  too  near  together.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
time  has  come  to  make  some  deliverance  upon  this  point.  Judge 
Stiness  has  told  us  very  clearly  what  we  cannot  do.  This  resolu- 


tion  does  not  suggest  that  the  time  has  come  for  universal  dis¬ 
armament  ;  it  does  not  call  even  for  a  reduction  of  armament. 
Limitation  must  precede  reduction  and  limitation,  therefore,  is 
the  first  step.  That  is  all  that  is  called  for  in  this  resolution.  It 
does  declare  that  the  time  has  come  in  our  judgment  when  we 
should  no  longer  add  ship  to  ship  and  army  to  army  and  fort  to 
fort,  but  that  a  halt  should  be  made  and  the  line  should  be  drawn 
here. 

Practically,  how  is  this  to  be  done?  Of  course,  it  is  clear  to 
us  all  that  the  place  to  do  it  is  at  The  Hague,  at  the  approaching 
Conference.  There  was  never  such  an  hour,  never  such  an  occa¬ 
sion  to  present  this  great  question.  The  omission  of  it  by  the 
Czar  himself  from  the  rescript  just  read  is  most  significant  and, 
therefore,  there  is  all  the  more  need  for  the  United  States  to 
press  the  point,  that  this  question  shall  be  in  the  program. 

We  have  been  told  today,  and  we  are  all  aware  of  the  great 
influence  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  States  had  in  the 
first  Hague  Conference.  If  it  had  not  been  for  their  courage 
and  persistence,  sustained  by  the  strong  sentiment  at  home,  the 
whole  Conference  might  have  failed.  We  have  the  prestige  that 
comes  from  that  success ;  we  have  the  added  prestige  that  has 
come  through  these  last  years  of  national  success  and,  therefore, 
our  government  has  the  power  to  press  this  matter  and  to  succeed 
in  so  doing.  It  is  for  Mohonlc  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  our 
government  upon  this  issue  at  this  critical  hour.  We  believe  that 
there  are  many  in  high  places,  we  believe  President  Roosevelt 
himself,  will  welcome  some  action  here  which  will  help  to  make 
public  sentiment,  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  government  in 
making  the  issue  sharp  and  clear.  We  have  had  allies  in  the  past. 
England  has  taken  the  initiative;  we  believe  France  and  other  na¬ 
tions  will  do  likewise.  There  will  be  many  ready  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  United  States  if  she  will  only  be  strong  and  earnest  in 
her  effort.  In  1864,  John  Bright  declared  that  if  the  Union  of 
these  United  States  should  live  for  forty  years  there  would  not  be 
a  gun  fired  in  the  world  without  the  permission  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  a  great  prophecy  made  by  that  great  man  under 
the  conditions  of  that  hour.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  friends,  is 
it  not  becoming  almost  literally  true?  When  the  nations  of 
Europe  had  it  in  mind  to  divide  up  the  Chinese  Empire,  this  gov¬ 
ernment,  through  Secretary  Hay,  said  “No,”  and  plead  for  the 
“open  door,”  and  for  the  preservation  of  China,  and  we  sue- 
ceeded.  In  the  recent  Russian- Japanese  war,  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  declared  that  the  time  had  come  for  peace, 
Commissioners  from  these  nations  met  on  our  shores  and  peace 
came. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  want  this  burden  of  increased 
armaments  to  be  further  laid  upon  us.  Let  us  take  the  step  then 
by  which  it  shall  be  easy  for  other  nations  to  have  their  burdens 
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reduced  also.  This  is  the  path  of  the  highest  honor  for  the 
United  States ;  this  is  the  way  for  her  to  be  the  first  of  the  Great 
Powers  to  blaze  the  path  for  other  nations  to  follow  and  thus  rid 
the  world  of  this  tremendous  peril. 

The  Chairman  :  The  resolution  offered  by  Judge  Stiness  will, 
under  the  rules  of  the  Conference,  be  referred  to  the  Business 
Committee. 

We  will  now  listen  to  an  address  by  one  whose  voice  we  al¬ 
ways  expect  to  hear  whenever  he  is  present  and  willing  to  speak, 
Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  of  New  York. 


A  VISION  OF  PEACE. 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  LYMAN  ABBOTT,  D.  D. 

What  does  the  development  of  law,  first  in  the  individual, 
then  in  the  community,  indicate  respecting  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  law  which  we  are  to  hope  for  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  ? 

Every  act  oft  repeated  becomes  a  habit;  habit  long  continued 
becomes  a  second  nature.  Thus  we  as  individuals  grow  into  a 
subjection  to  the  laws  of  our  own  nature  which  we  have  ourselves 
helped  to  make.  But  we  are  not,  as  the  author  of  Omar  Khay¬ 
yam  insists,  billiard-balls,  knocked  hither  and  yon ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  have  an  intelligence  which  is  able  to  understand  these 
laws  and  a  will  which  is  able  to  modify  their  operation.  We  can 
see  in  what  direction  our  habits  are  leading  us,  and  then  we  can 
if  we  will  change  these  habits,  modify  them,  or  absolutely  reverse 
them.  Finally,  with  these  habits  and  with  this  intelligence  to 
understand- and  apply  the  laws  of  our  own  nature  that  grow  out 
of  our  habits,  and  this  will  to  resolve  to  do  the  thing  which  our 
intelligence  directs  us  to  do,  there  is  a  power  to  execute  that 
which  our  will  has  resolved. 

i  he  comparison  of  the  individual  to  the  State  is  at  least  as  old 
as  Plato.  The  State  also  has  its  personality ;  the  State  also  grows 
as  the  individual  grows.  First  there  are  customs;  these  customs, 
continued,  come  by  and  by  to  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law. 
These  laws,  long  persisted  in,  become  the  second  nature  of  the 
State  that  is,  its  constitution.  But  the  State  has  an  intelligence 
to  understand  these  laws,  to  interpret  them,  and  to  apply  them; 
not  merely  the  individual  intelligences  of  the  seventy  millions  of 
individuals ;  it  has  an  organic  intelligence,  a  crystallized  intelligence, 
a  central  intelligence.  This  organic  intelligence  which  interprets  and 
understands  and  applies  these  laws  of  the  State  is  the  court.  It  is 
not  merely  the  function  of  the  court  to  determine  questions  at  issue 
between  individuals ;  it  might  almost  be  said  that  this  is  its  minor 
function.  Its  function  is  to  interpret  the  nature  and  orderly  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  nation  to  itself.  It  has  been  well  said  that  Chief 
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Justice  Marshall  did  quite  as  much  in  forming  the  United  States 
Constitution  as  we  have  it  today,  as  was  done  by  any  of  those 
who  helped  to  frame  it  and  signed  their  names  to  it.  In  our  own 
time  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  done  as  much  to  guide  the  Nation  in 
the  new  channels  and  the  new  life  on  which  it  is  entering  as  Con¬ 
gress  has  done.  The  court  is  the  intelligence  of  the  community 
applied  to  the  problem  of  rightly  adjusting  its  customs,  it  habits, 
its  State  or  National  life.  But  the  State  has  not  only  an  intelli¬ 
gence  to  understand,  but  it  also  has  a  will  by  which  it  can  vary  its 
customs.  This  will  is  expressed  through  the  legislature.  As  the 
courts  are  the  intelligence  to  understand  and  apply,  so  the  legis¬ 
lature  is  the  will  to  enact  and  determine.  Finally,  there  is  an 
executive  force  to  put  this  will  in  effect. 

In  the  development  of  our  international  life  we  can  trace  some 
of  these  successive  stages  as  we  trace  them  in  the  individual  and 
in  the  community.  At  first  every  nation  was  a  pure  individualist ; 
it  cared  only  for  itself,  was  absolutely  indifferent  toward  all 
other  nations.  The  only  international  law  was  the  law  of  the 
strongest ;  the  only  international  code,  every  nation  for  itself  and 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  As  a  result,  the  devil  often  got  a 
grip  on  them  all.  Nation  made  war  against  nation  whenever  it 
thought  it  could  get  anything  by  making  war.  The  law  of  the 
wild  beast  of  the  forest  was  the  only  international  law.  At  first 
when  prisoners  were  taken,  they  were  killed,  flayed  alive,  various¬ 
ly  tortured.  But  after  a  little  the  conquering  nation  saw  that  it 
could  do  something  better  than  flay  its  prisoners  alive;  it  could 
make  slaves  of  them  and  set  them  to  work.  So  slavery  came  as 
the  product  of  war.  It  was  found  better  to  make  man  work  for 
you  than  to  flay  him  alive.  Later  it  was  discovered  that  the  com¬ 
munity  could  enrich  itself  more  by  not  making  its  captives  slaves, 
but  by  bringing  them  into  the  community  and  making  them  free 
men ;  and  so  freedom  took  the  place,  little  by  little,  of  slavery. 
Then  it  was  discovered  that  it  was  better  to  leave  them  where 
they  were  and  tax  them.  This  was  the  great  discovery  made  by 
Rome.  So,  without  going  into  it  in  detail,  international  customs  re¬ 
specting  the  conduct  of  war  grew  up  much  as  customs  grow  up 
in  the  state  and  as  habits  grow  up  in  the  individual. 

Then  the  intelligence  of  the  separate  nations  began  to  see  what 
These  customs  meant,  what  they  ought  to  mean,  how  they  ought 
to  be  modified  in  order  to  do  justice  or  to  conduce  to  the  welfare 
of  the  individual  nation ;  and  so  international  questions  were 
.  brought  before  state  courts  and  the  state  court  exercised  its 
judgment  upon  the  international  custom.  But  the  intelligence  of 
the  different  nations  did  not  agree,  and  the  customs  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  nations  did  not  agree.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  the 
courts  of  Great  Britain  hold  that  coal  is  not  contraband  of  war, 
and  the  courts  of  Russia  that  coal  is  contraband  of  war.  We 
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have  international  customs  and  national  intelligence  applied  to 
the  customs,  but  not  as  yet  a  common  intelligence  unifying  and 
harmonizing  the  customs.  Now  and  again  there  are  treaties  in 
which  there  is  some  attempt  to  adjust  these  customs  and  to  bring 
some  kind  of  an  agreement  about.  Finally,  as  the  last  step  in 
this  progress  of  an  international  unification,  came  the  Hague 
Tribunal.  The  Hague  Tribunal  is  not  merely  a  contrivance  for 
putting  an  end  to  war,  it  is  not  merely  a  contrivance  for  settling 
individual  quarrels  between  separate  nations ;  it  is  a  permanent 
tribunal,  and  has  for  its  object,  in  the  minds,  I  think,  of  the 
greater  statesmen,  something  more  than  the  adjustment  of  spe¬ 
cific  quarrels ;  it  was,  in  their  thought,  to  be  the  international  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  civilized  world,  the  organized  expression  of  the 
thought  of  the  civilized  world  respecting  the  justice  and  right¬ 
eousness  which  one  people  owe  to  another  people,  one  nation  to 
another  nation.  It  was  to  become  the  organized  intellect  and  or¬ 
ganized  conscience  of  civilized  humanity. 

What  is  the  next  step  to  be  taken  ?  The  next  step  to  be  taken 
is  the  organization  of  the  will  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  history  of  nations  the  executive  has  generally  pre¬ 
ceded  the  legislative,  because  despotism  preceded  liberty.  First 
we  have  a  Caesar  or  a  Czar,  later  a  legislative  assembly.  This 
is  because  the  people  at  first  have  no  organic  intelligence  and  no 
organic  will ;  there  are  a  great  many  different  wills  and  a  great 
many  different  opinions,  but  no  organized  intelligence,  no  or¬ 
ganized  will.  Therefore  they  are  subject  to  the  intelligence  and 
the  will  of  the  imperial  dictator,  the  Napoleon,  the  Caesar,  the 
Czar.  But  just  as  soon  as  the  nation  comes  to  possess  a  na¬ 
tional  consciousness,  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  possess  a  national 
will,  it  demands  a  legislature.  Why?  I  suppose  there  is  not  a 
mother  in  this  room  that  has  not  had  the  experience  of  a  child 
organizing  in  himself  a  douma,  and  she  has  been  just  as  much 
puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  child  with  a  douma  as  the 
Czar  of  Russia  is  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  a  nation  with 
a  douma.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  put  in  a  parenthetic  advice  to 
the  mothers,  it  would  be:  Adjust  yourselves  to  the  douma  in  the 
child  ;  lead  it,  but  do  not  attempt  to  repress  or  destroy  it.  But 
that  is  in  passing. 

As  soon  as  the  nation  begins  to  get  corporate  intelligence  it 
must  have  a  court ;  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  get  a  corporate  will  it 
must  have  a  legislature.  We  have  already  organized  an  organ  of 
international  intelligence  in  the  Hague  Tribunal.  Our  next  step 
is  to  bring  to  this  corporate  intelligence  the  problems  of  justice 
that  perplex  us,  and  settle  them,  not  by  our  pride,  not  by  our  sel¬ 
fishness,  but  by  our  brains.  We  have  created  the  Tribunal;  the 
next  step  is  to  come  to  a  universal  international  agreement  to  use 
the  Tribunal.  We  have  organized  an  international  brain;  we 
have  next  to  correlate  our  international  muscles  to  the  brain  and 
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make  them  agree  to  accept  the  decisions  of  the  brain.  When  I 
say  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  the  brain  of 
the  United  States,  I  do  not  mean  that  all  the  brains  of  the  United 
States  are  in  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court;  nor  when  I  say 
that  the  Hague  Tribunal  is  the  brains  of  the  civilized  world,  do  I 
mean  that  all  the  brains  of  the  civilized  world  are  in  the  Hague 
Tribunal.  I  mean  this — that  if  the  state  is  to  act  as  an  organism, 
it  must  have  an  organized  thought — that  is,  a  court  or  courts — to 
think  for  it ;  and  if  the  civilized  world  is  to  act  as  an  organism,  it 
must  have  an  organized  international  thought — that  is,  an  inter¬ 
national  court ;  and  what  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
is — the  organ  of  the  thought  of  the  United  States  in  its  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  customs  of  the  life  of  the  nation — that  the  Hague  Tri¬ 
bunal  is  to  the  civilized  world — the  interpretation  of  the  organic 
thought  of  the  civilized  world  in  relation  to  the  problems  of  inter¬ 
national  justice  and  peace. 

But,  having  this  organized  thought,  and  having  agreed  to  sub¬ 
mit  our  questions  to  it,  we  must  take  the  next  step  in  world  or¬ 
ganization  ;  we  must  have  an  organized  will.  We  must  have  some 
organ  by  which,  as  the  community  acts  as  a  community,  the 
nations  of  the  world  can  also  act  as  a  community ;  and  that  is  the 
international  parliament.  We  have  had  some  tentative  experi¬ 
ments  in  this  direction.  There  have  been  congresses  of  the  na¬ 
tions  on  various  special  subjects.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  of 
these  is  the  Postal  Union,  which  does  not,  indeed,  have  as  yet 
power,  if  I  understand  the  facts  aright  (perhaps  I  ought  to  say 
that  it  was  only  last  night  I  was  notified  I  was  to  speak  to-day, 
and  some  of  these  questions  lie  a  little  vaguely  in  my  mind,  for  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  verify  my  general  impressions),  the 
Postal  Union  has  no  legislative  power  to  determine  what  shall  be 
the  postal  laws  of  the  different  nations ;  but  its  advice  and  recom¬ 
mendation,  unless  I  am  mistaken  in  my  recollection,  has  always 
been  practically  adopted.  It  is  an  advisory  parliament  on  postal 
matters,  representing,  not  merely  the  intelligence,  but  represent¬ 
ing  the  will  of  all  the  nations  that  are  brought  together  concerning 
international  postal  affairs.  We  have  our  Pan-American  Con¬ 
gress,  which  as  yet  is  not  a  permanent  body,  but  I  think  we  shall 
learn  here  before  this  session  is  over  that  it  is  likely  to  become  a 
permanent  body,  representing  not  merely  the  intelligence  and 
thought,  but  working  toward  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
American  people  of  both  North  and  South  America.  We  have 
had  an  Interparliamentary  Union,  which  as  yet  has  had  no 
official  recognition,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right  again,  from 
the  different  governments.  I  do  not  think  that  either  the  Ameri¬ 
can  or  the  French  or  the  English  government  recognizes  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  although  the  Unon  is  composed  of 
members  from  the  different  Parliaments.  The  next  step  in  world 
organization  is  an  official  organization  of  that  Union,  with  ad- 
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visory  powers  at  first,  but  legislative  powers  eventually.  First  an 
organic  intelligence  of  the  nations,  next  an  organic  will  of  the  na¬ 
tions  ;  and  next  an  organic  executive  power  of  the  nations.  Less 
armament?  Yes.  But  how  shall  we  determine  how  much  less 
armament?  Just  as  long  as  we  have  this  conception,  that  Eng¬ 
land  must  have  an  army  and  navy  to  protect  her  interests  and 
America  must  have  an  army  and  navy  to  protect  her  interests, 
and  France  an  army  and  navy  to  protect  her  interests,  just  so 
long  we  shall  have  more  or  less  of  competition  between  the  con¬ 
tending  nations,  each  determined  at  least  to  be  strong  enough  to 
resist  its  neighbor  if  it  is  attacked.  It  may  be  that  Russia  is  the 
only  country  that  would  object  to  less  armament,  but  I  suspect 
that  so  long  as  Russia  objects  Japan  will  object,  too.  I  would 
if  I  were  the  Japanese. 

Napoleon  undertook  to  make  all  Europe  one  great  empire  with¬ 
out  a  national  consciousness,  without  a  national  intelligence,  with¬ 
out  a  national  will,  by  focussing  in  his  own  brain  the  intelligence 
and  will  for  all  the  European  Nations.  In  combating  Napoleon, 
Europe  did  not  merely  combine  in  intelligence,  in  law,  in  will ;  it 
also  combined  its  forces  and  put  these  forces,  the  military  forces 
of  Europe,  under  the  direction  of  a  common  leader  to  protect 
every  nation  from  the  one  whom  they  regarded  as  a  foe  of  all  the 
nations.  The  Boxer  movement  threatened  representatives  o.f 
every  nation.  The  nations  did  not  send  a  Japanese  force  under  a 
Japanese  commander,  a  German  force  under  a  German  command¬ 
er,  an  English  force  under  an  English  commander,  and  an  Ameri¬ 
can  force  under  an  American  commander  to  Pekin.  They  said, 
“Here  is  a  police  duty  to  be  done,”  and  they  put  the  pojice  forces 
of  all  the  nations  under  one  man  and  they  marched  to  Pekin— 
English,  German,  French,  and  Japanese,  under  a  German  com¬ 
mander. 

We  are  here  at  Lake  Mohonk,  I  take  it,  to  dream  dreams  and 
see  visions.  So  I  make  no  apology  for  reporting  my  Vision  of 
Peace.  It  is  this.  The  time  is  coming  when  all  the  militarv 
forces  of  the  civilized  world  will  be  one  police  force,  under  one 
chief  of  police,  with  one  international  legislature,  to  decide  what  is 
the  will  of  the  nations,  with  one  international  court  to  interpret 
ttie  official,  and  legal  intelligence  of  the  nations,  and  just  enough 
army  and  just  enough  navy  to  make  the  world  safe,  under  a  com¬ 
mon  direction  and  a  common  control,  and  no  more.  Today  Eu¬ 
rope  is  pretending  to  dread  the  yellow  peril,  though  with  very  little 
reason ;  and  China  really  does  dread  the  white  peril,  and  with  very 
good  reason.  How  shall  we  of  the  west  avoid  the  yellow  peril, 
and  they  of  the  east  avoid  the  white  peril  ?  There  are  two  ways. 
One  is  to  build  up  armies  and  navies  and  get  ready  for  the  worst 
war  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  the  other  way  is  to  put  an  end  to 
this  method  of  settling  difficulties ;  to  unite  China,  Japan,  Russia, 
Europe  and  America,  to  provide  the  world  with  a  common  intel- 
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ligence  in  a  court  with  a  common  will  in  an  Interparliamentary 
Union,  and  create  a  common  chief  of  police  to  enforce  the  will 
when  it  is  ascertained.  That  is  the  other  way.  It  is  the  sane 
way.  It  is  the  righteous  way.  It  is  the  way  in  which  lies  peace. 

The  world  is  moving  very  fast — very  fast.  When  Edward  Ever¬ 
ett  Hale,  in  1895,  said  here,  “We  want  a  permanent  court  of  ar¬ 
bitration,  a  permanent  tribunal,”  there  were  men  even  on  this 
floor,  you  remember,  who  said,  “This  is  a  dream  of  the  dreamer, 
and  a  vision  of  the  visionary.”  Yet  in  four  years  we  had  realized 
the  dream.  What  the  dreamer  prophesied  had  been  already  ac¬ 
complished.  He  who  would  run  ahead  of  God’s  chariot,  need 
gird  up  his  loins  and  run  rapidly. 

What  we  want  to-day,  is  not  merely  a  court  to  settle  individual 
difficulties,  we  have  that  already ;  not  merely  a  body  of  men  to 
consult  on  international  matters,  though  we  are  going  to  have 
that;  what  we'want  is  a  common  international  consciousness  and 
a  common  international  life.  The  Psalmist  said,  “The  kings  of 
the  earth  take  counsel  together  against  the  Lord  and  against  His 
anointed.”  What  we  want  is  that  the  kings  of  the  earth  should 
take  counsel  together  for  the  Lord  and  for  His  anointed.  Paul 
said,  “The  Kingdom  of  God  is  righteousness,  peace,  joy.”  What  we 
want  is  a  common  international  consciousness,  interpreted  by  a 
common  international  tribunal,  expressing  itself  in  a  common  in¬ 
ternational  will  and  enforced  by  a  common  international  executive 
that  shall  make  for  righteousness,  for  peace  and  for  human  wel¬ 
fare.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  of  Boston,  has 
the  floor. 

Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  of  Boston:  The  two  great  ideals 
apparently  now  before  the  world  and  in  which  we  are  interested, 
are  that  which  Dr.  Abbott  has  so  beautifully  described,  a  world 
congress,  and  the  limitation  of  armament.  Now,  the  Czar  of 
Russia  started,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  second  thought  and  then  he 
paused,  and  when  out  of  magnanimity  and  graciousness  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  allowed  the  Czar  to  carry  on  the  invitations  to 
this  second  Hague  Conference,  he  did  not  empower  the  Czar,  and 
the  world  has  not  empowered  the  Czar,  to  limit  the  scope  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  or  exclude  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  armaments. 
Perhaps  we  may  in  this  noble  rivalry  take  the  lead  in  suggesting 
that  the  limitation  of  armaments  be  made  a  subject  for  discussion 
at  The  Plague,  hut  before  we  do,  we  ought  to  have  clean  skirts. 
Now  this  is  an  opportune  moment.  There  is  a  pertinent  motion  un¬ 
der  consideration  before  the  Senate  Committee,  having  passed  the 
House,  at  Washington,  and  the  suggestion  comes  to  us,  I  am  per¬ 
mitted  to  say,  from  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  that  it  mayl  not  be  inop¬ 
portune  that  we  should  send  from  this  Conference  a  protest 
against  carrying  through  this  naval  bill  with  the  appropriation  for 
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the  proposed  new  battleship,  which  I  believe  is  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  world,  to  cost  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  to  be  called  the 
“Skeered  o’  Naught,”  to  pass  the  English  title  of  “Dreadnaught.” 
What  can  be  done?  It  seems  to  me  that  a  committee  might  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  and  to  draft  some  protest  to  be 
sent  by  this  Conference  to  the  authorities  at  Washington,  and  to 
the  Senate  Committee  protesting  against  the  new  ship.  What 
did  Charles  Eliot  call  it  at  Tuskegee,  the  “Short-lived  monster”? 
Therefore,  I  offer  the  following : 

“Moved,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  a  message  of  protest  to 
the  Senate  against  the  increase  of  the  navy  by  the  building  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  battleship.” 

The  Chairman:  I  suppose  this  might  be  considered  a  spe¬ 
cial  emergency,  and  if  it  is  the  unanimous  will  of  the  Conference, 
the  regular  rule  may  be  suspended  and  a  committee  appointed  at 
this  session. 

A  vote  being  taken  showed  a  strong  minority  opposition  to  the 
suspension  of  the  rules,  and  the  motion  of  Mr.  Paine  was  referred 
to  the  Business  Committee. 

The  Chairman:  We  should  now  be  glad  to  have  brief 
speeches  from  the  floor  on  any  of  the  topics  thus  far  presented. 

Hon.  Robert  D.  Benedict,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  I  have  gath¬ 
ered,  without  very  accurate  knowledge,  that  probably  one  of  the 
reasons  which  led  the  Czar  to  make  that  suggestion  of  leaving 
out  the  armament  question  arose  from  the  impossibility  which 
was  found  at  the  first  Hague  Conference,  of  those  who  got  to¬ 
gether,  to  agree  on  any  particular  plan  to  discuss  at  all,  (Mem¬ 
bers:  Hear!  Hear!)  and  possibly  the  Czar  thought  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  to  take  up  a  subject  as  to  which  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion.  I  do  not  think  we  are  bound  by 
the  Czar’s  judgment  on  that  matter;  I  think  that  the  attitude  of 
the  other  nations  should  be  more  properly  that  of  the  darkey 
preacher  who  said,  “If  the  Lord  tells  me  to  jump  through  that 
stone  wall,  I’se  going  to  jump  right  at  it.” 

Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  of  Boston :  I  have  received  this  morn¬ 
ing  from  Edward  Everett  Hale,  a  letter,  one  passage  of  which  I 
think  I  ought  to  share  with  this  Conference.  As  I  was  leaving 
Boston  on  Saturday,  Dr.  Hale  dwelt  upon  the  great  importance 
as  he  felt  coming  from  the  Senate  of  this  question  of  disarma¬ 
ment,  and  in  this  letter  he  emphasizes  the  point  which  Mr.  Paine, 
and  among  others,  I  am  very  glad,  our  chairman,  have  stated  so 
thoroughly  this  morning.  He  says,  “If  our  men  at  The  Hague 
might  only  say  that  we  will  stop  building  more  ‘Dreadnaughts’  if 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  are  willing  to  say  the  same ;  if  a 
clause  to  that  effect  can  be  got  to  the  Senate  this  week  (he  means 
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from  members  of  this  Mohonk  Conference)  that  will  turn  the 
tide;  that  I  believe  will  be  the  historical  rock  at  the  end  of  the 
war  fury.”  That  is  what  Dr.  Hale,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  for 
the  most  significant  action  in  the  history  of  this  Conference, 
thinks  is  our  pre-eminent  duty  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Albert  Iv.  Smiley:  Should  we  not  hear  from  some  of 
the  members  who  opposed  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
battleship  resolution  ? 

The  Chairman  :  Perhaps,  I  may  call  on  some  of  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  ladies  to  briefly  give  their  views.  (Members:  Hear! 
Hear!  Good.) 

The  Chairman:  Hon.  Clifton  R.  Breckenridge,  of  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Ex-Minister  to  Russia,  and  a  former  member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  is  recognized. 

Hon.  Clifton  R.  Breckenridge:  Of  course,  Mr.  President, 
and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
the  proposed  motion,  but  the  trouble  comes  when  we  undertake  to 
regulate  current  practical  details  in  advance  of  a  general  accept¬ 
ance  of  our  policy.  About  these  details  we  may  seriously  differ, 
and  we  should  leave  them  for  the  time  to  the  wisdom  and  discre¬ 
tion  of  our  executive  and  legislative  authorities  in  Washington.  As 
has  been  well  said  of  this  matter  of  disarmament,  if  we  could 
only  put  a  limit  upon  the  present  armament  of  the  world  a  great 
deal  would  be  done ;  if  we  could  only  stop  the  armies  of  the  world 
at  the  present  scale  of  expenditure,  industry  would  overtake  ex¬ 
penditure  and  we  could  see  some  relief  to  the  human  race.  Of 
course,  we  want  to  go  much  farther  than  that.  There  is  at  pres¬ 
ent,  however,  a  very  large  field  there  that  must  be  left  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  our  representatives  and,  I  may  say,  of  our  friends  in  Con¬ 
gress,  many  of  whom  may  vote  for  the  building  of  battleships,  and 
yet  be  just  as  sincerely  the  friends  of  disarmament  and  of  peace  by 
arbitration  as  we  are.  Indeed,  I  am  free  to  say  that  looking  at 
the  matter  as  I  do  at  this  moment,  believing  in  disarmament,  be¬ 
lieving  in  the  honorable  and  manly  method  of  settling  disputes 
by  arbitration,  believing  that  our  chief  gain  in  civilization  is  our 
willingness  to  curb  our  passion  and  our  lust  of  conquest  and  to 
refer  our  disputes  to  capable  and  unbiased  tribunals,  and  desiring 
to  go  as  far  as  he  who  will  go  the  farthest  in  all  that  policy, 
yet  if  I  were  todav  a  member  of  Congress,  I  would  vote  for 
the  building  of  this  battleship.  (Applause).  It  is  a  question 
of  keeping  the  peace,  not  of  going  ahead.  Nations  must  co¬ 
ordinate.  I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  letter  that 
was  read  from  Dr.  Hale  to  say  to  the  nations  of  the  world  that  if 
they  will  stop,  we  will  stop.  Until  they  do  stop,  however,  I  want 
America  to  present  not  only  a  front  of  justice  and  a  countenance 
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that  loves  peace,  blit  also  to  be  adequately  armed  to  defend  itself 
against  improper  assaults  from  whatever  quarter  thev  may  come. 
It  will  not  do  for  the  lover  of  peace  to  become  a  victim  of  an¬ 
other’s  love  for  war;  and  we  are  more  potential  in  our  advocacy 
of  international  peace  when  we  let  the  world  understand  that  we 
cannot  be  lulled  or  deluded  by  anv  false  idea  of  peace.  We  cannot 
be  caught  asleep  and  unarmed.  We  want  to  keep  the  peace  with 
them,  but  we  are  frank  and  manly  and  thorough  only  when  we 
say,  “Let  us  all  stop,  but  we  must  co-ordinate  and  stop  together.” 
We  must  leave  it  to  our  friends  in  Congress  to  judge  of  these  de¬ 
tails  until  times  and  conditions  are  better.  Cannot  we  unite  upon 
a  proposition  to  send  that  voice  to  The  Hague,  to  stand  bv  that 
proposition  that  we  will  stop  if  they  will  stop,  and  we  will  go  as 
low  as  the  lowest;  but  until  there  is  an  international  policy  ef¬ 
fectively  agreed  upon,  can  we  afford  to  say  in  this  particular  or  in 
that  particular  to  our  representatives  in  Congress,  that  thev  should 
do  this  or  they  should  do  that?  We  find  the  world  building  a 
new  type  of  battleships,  that  are  revolutionary  of  naval  warfare, 
any  one  of  which  would  destroy  the  entire  fleet  of  another  power 
not  so  prepared.  There  are  many  lovers  of  all  that  is  held  here  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  international  peace,  who  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
safe  position  for  us  to  be  without  that  instrumentality  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  defense  and  international  peace  so  long  as  that  policv 
remains  throughout  the  world.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
have  to  oppose  such  a  protest  as  has  been  suggested ;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  Conference  would  be  drifting  out  of  its  logical, 
useful  line  of  action  and  attempting  to  get  away  from  its  general 
policy  in  sending  that  protest.  We  should  not  seek  to  dictate  in 
current  details,  recognizing,  as  we  do,  that  there  must  be  some 
kind  of  armament. 

.  Mrs-  Edwin  D.  Mead  :  Mr.  President,  the  gentleman  on  my 
right  has  emphasized  the  practical  difficulties  that  would  come 
before  the  Hague  Conference  in  considering  this  veryr  complex- 
ing  question  of  disarmament.  That  question  has  been  very  care¬ 
fully  considered  in  recent  discussion  in  some  of  the  English 
papers,  which  may  not  come  to  your  attention.  They  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  fact  that  it  is  extremely  complex  and  difficult  and  have 
suggested  as  a  -practical  way  out  of  the  difficulty  that  the  nations 
be  asked  to  limit  their  expenditures  to  the  average  expenditure 
for  the  previous  three  years,  without  considering  the  kind  or 
tonnage  of  the  vessels.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  practical  ques¬ 
tion.  If  men  are  in  earnest,  they  can  find  a  way  out.  It  appears  to 
me,  that  whether  or  not  we  send  a  request  for  a  vote  against  the 
new  battleship,  we  at  any  rate  should  make  protest  against  a  vote 
for  a  battleship  until  after  the  second  Hague  Conference.  Should 
we  go  to  the  second  Hague  Conference  with  a  vote  for  a  ten 
million  dollar  battleship,  which  is  simply  inciting  France  and 
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Germany  to  follow  ?  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  shall  send  a  strong 
protest  to  our  Senate,  asking  them,  at  least,  to  wait  until  after 
the  second  Hague  Conference  before  they  do  such  a  ridiculous 
thing. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  James  Russell  Soley,  of  New  York, 
formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  recognized. 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  JAMES  RUSSELL  SOLEY. 

Mr.  President :  I  did  not  come  prepared  to  speak,  but  I  can¬ 
not  help,  when  this  particular  question  comes  up,  saying  one  or 
two  words  before  the  Conference  takes  action,  which  I  think 
would  be  a  very  serious  mistake.  My  point  of  view,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  is  not  that  of  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  but  of  one  who  yields  to  no  one  in  this  room  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  movement  in  which  we  are  engaged,  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  developing  international  law,  of  developing  an  inter¬ 
national  tribunal  and  of  having  a  complete  understanding  be¬ 
tween  nations  until  we  shall  arrive  as  nearly  as  possible  at  that 
ideal  that  Dr.  Abbott  presented,  which  is  practically  the  ideal  of 
reducing  civilization  to  a  single  state.  Now  when  we  come  to 
talk  about  this  question  of  what  particular  thing  shall  be  done 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  carrying  out  a  naval  pro¬ 
gram,  and  to  protest  against  some  particular  item  of  that  pro¬ 
gram,  we  are  putting  our  hands  upon  something,  of  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  which  we  here  have  really  no  idea.  We 
might  just  as  well  take  any  particular  item  of  the  naval  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  present  year  and  say  to  the  Senate,  “We  protest 
against  this  item,”  or,  “We  protest  against  that  item,”  or,  “We 
protest  against  your  spending  next  year  two  millions  of  dollars 
in  buildings  for  the  naval  academy.”  Those  are  details  with 
which  a  Conference  pf  this  kind  really  has  nothing,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  to  do.  I  remember,  when  I  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  the  Harrison  Administration  (if  you  will  pardon  a  little 
personal  experience),  being  engaged  then  in  what  I  thnk  was  the 
hottest  controversy  that  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  and  that  was  in 
the  attempt  to  persuade  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
build  battleships,  the  naval  administration  of  that  period  being 
persuaded  that  battleships  were  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  a 
naval  force.  Suppose  at  that  day  when  we  were  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
build  four  thousand  ton  cruisers  and  second-class  coast  defence 
vessels,  and  that  the  only  thing  that  would  be  practicable  and 
useful  for  the  United  States  was  to  build  battleships  of  the  first- 
class,  ships  of  ten  and  eleven  thousand  tons,  which  were  large 
at  that  time,  and  there  was  a  great  controversy  on  in  Congress 
as  to  whether  ships  of  that  class  should  be  built,  we  had  had  from 


this  excellent  body  a  protest  saying  “we  hope  that  sometime  in 
the  future  we  shall  reach  the  ideal  of  universal  disarmament  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  we  protest  against  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  building  a  battleship,”  and  by  reason  of  that 
fact,  you  had  influenced  public  opinion  to  such  an  extent  that 
those  battleships,  the  Indiana,  the  Massachusetts,  the  Oregon,  the 
Iowa,  the  New  York  and  the  Brooklyn,  the  ships  which  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Santiago,  had  not  been  built.  I  do  not  say 
whether  the  war  was  a  just  or  unjust  one;  I  do  not  say  whether 
we  ought  or  ought  not  to  have  gone  into  that  war ;  but  we  have 
not  yet  reached  the  millenium.  We  did  go  into  the  war  and  do  you 
not  think  it  is  better  that  we  went  into  it  with  battleships  that 
were  successful  and  could  win,  because  they  were  the  very  pro¬ 
ducts  of  this  controversy  in  Congress  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
than  that  we  should,  in  the  hope  of  some  ideal  to  be  realized 
in  the  distant  future,  have  abandoned  that  policy,  have  confined 
ourselves  to  building  four  thousand  ton  cruisers  or  other  boats 
that  are  today  of  the  character  of  yachts,  and  have  been  obliged  to 
record  a  defeat  instead  of  a  victory  for  the  United  States  at  San¬ 
tiago?  Now  I  say,  gentlemen,  if  we  undertake  in  advance  to  say 
•  to  the  powers  of  the  world  that  we  will  strip  ourselves  of  our 
means  of  defence  in  order  that  they  may  have  an  evidence  of 
our  good  faith,  we  are  doing  something  absolutely  unnecessary, 
because  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States  requires  no  such 
guarantee. 

Mr.  Paine:  A  single  sentence.  While  it  takes  several  years 
to  build  battleships,  at  this  moment  the  United  States  has  more 
naval  tonnage  in  process  of  construcetion  than  any  other  nation 
in  the  world. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  till  8  P.  M. 


SeconCi  Session. 

Wednesday  Evening,  May  30,  1906. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  8  o’clock. 

The  Chairman:  We  are  first  to  consider  the  Pan-American 
Conferences,  and  the  gentleman  who  will  now  address  you  is  prob¬ 
ably  from  personal  observation  better  informed  than  any  other 
American  as  to  conditions  in  the  other  republics  of  this  hemi¬ 
sphere.  I  now  present  Mr.  Charles  M.  Pepper,  of  Washington, 
Special  Pan-American  Railroad  Commissioner,  who  was  also 
one  of  our  delegates  to  the  last  meeting  of  the  Pan-American 
Conference  in  Mexico. 

THE  MEANING  OF  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  CONFER¬ 
ENCES. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  CHARLES  M.  PEPPER. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  view  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  Conference  at  Rio  Janeiro,  I  have  been  asked  to  help 
get  before  you  a  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  these  Pan-American 
Conferences,  their  lessons  and  their  results. 

I  think  their  chief  importance  at  the  present  time  is  in  so  simple 
a  matter  as  the  education  of  the  American  people  in  the  geography 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  do  not  see  any  map  here,  but  I 
presume  you  can  all  follow  the  outline  of  South  America  in  your 
mind’s  eye.  If  it  is  well  for  us  to  know  our  neighbors  across  the 
street,  or  around  the  corner,  it  is  equally  important  for  us  to  know 
them  across  the  equatorial  line.  When  it  was  announced  that  the 
third  Conference  would  be  held  in  Rio  Janiero,  Brazil,  a  good 
many  people  began  to  inquire  where  Rio  Janeiro  was.  A  per¬ 
fectly  natural  inquiry.  Some  of  them  who  had  been  well  trained 
in  their  youth  took  down  their  maps  and  found  it  was  a  city  of 
something  like  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  the 
capital  of  a  country  as  large  as  the  United  States  and  with  pro¬ 
ductive  resources  greater  than  our  own.  They  could  not  take 
down  that  map  without  also  acquiring  an  idea  of  the  other  countries 
of  this  hemisphere,  and  in  acquiring  this  geographical  knowledge, 
they  were  able  to  see  something  of  the  different  Republics  of 
Central  and  South  America  as  related  to  one  another  and  to  the 
United  States. 

They  may  have  been  able  to  direct  letters  so  they  would  go 
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right.  Three  years  ago,  while  traveling  extensively  in  South 
America,  I  received  two  letters,  one  addressed  to  me  at  Rio  Ja¬ 
neiro,  Argentine  Republic,  another  Rio  Janeiro,  Chile;  something 
of  a  tribute  to  the  South  American  Postoffice  service  that  they 
reached  me.  While  at  our  legation  in  Buenos  Ayres  I  was 
shown  three  letters  addressed  to  the  United  States  Minister, 
Buenos  Ayres,  Brazil. 

Now,  it  hurts  the  pride  of  the  South  Americans  to  have  such 
ignorance  of  their  countries  shown  in  the  United  States.  When 
they  discover  that  we  are  taking  lessons  in  geography,  they  will 
feel  much  more  kindly  toward  us.  With  the  interest  that  has 
been  aroused  in  this  Rio  Janeiro  Conference, — and  I  am  glad 
some  interest  has  been  aroused, — and  with  the  trip  which  Secre¬ 
tary  Root  is  going  to  take  around  the  entire  southern  continent, 
it  may  be  possible  that  the  American  people  will  get  their  bump 
of  international  location  so  adjusted  that  they  will  be  able  to  see 
how  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  are  a  little  closer 
to  us  than  are  Asia  or  Africa,  and  to  apprehend  why  our 
policy  as  related  to  them  may  be  somewhat  different  from  our 
policy  as  related  to  Europe  or  Asia  or  Africa.  I  am  sure,  in  ac¬ 
quiring  this  geographical  knowledge,  good  will  come.  There  will 
also  be  a  good  from  the  better  understanding  which  Latin- Ameri¬ 
ca  will  have  of  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  from  the  better 
knowledge  we  shall  have  of  those  Latin- American  countries. 
When  we  get  their  geography  located  we  may  understand  some¬ 
thing  of  their  traditions  and  something  of  their  difficulties  and 
the  progress  that  each  government  has  made. 

As  to  the  Conferences  generally,  we  might  say  that  they  reflect 
the  inter-American  aspiration.  It  is  a  good  thing  in  itself  for 
forty  or  fifty  eminent  public  men  representing  these  eighteen  or 
twenty  republics  to  meet,  and  I  think  it  is  the  experience  of  dele¬ 
gates  to  previous  Conferences,  that  no  republic  on  this  hemisphere, 
however  little, — and  there  are  some  small  ones  in  area, — has  sent 
little  men  to  represent  it.  Their  interest  is  shown  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  which  take  place  regarding  subjects  of  very  great  impor¬ 
tance.  If  these  delegates,  these  forty  or  fifty  gentlemen  who  will 
meet  in  Rio  Janeiro  in  a  few  weeks,  accomplish  nothing  more 
than  to  exchange  views  as  to  the  conditions  in  their  different 
countries,  to  give  some  voice  to  their  aspirations  for  closer  bonds, 
both  sentimentally  and  commercially,  that  is  good.  But  the  prob¬ 
ability  is  that  they  will  be  able  to  adopt  practical  methods  that 
will  lead  to  greater  good. 

The  first  Conference,  held  in  Washington  sixteen  years  ago, 
which  was  largely  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Blaine,  was  properly  an 
inter-American  aspiration.  At  the  time  it  was  criticized  because 
it  laid  out  a  very  broad  program  of  the  things  which  were  desir¬ 
able  for  the  countries  of  the  North  and  South  American  conti¬ 
nents.  Now,  I  take  it  that  in  either  a  national  or  international 


assembly  every  good  thing  which  is  advocated  is  not  expected  to 
be  approved  within  a  given  period.  If  that  were  so,  we  would 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  being  Mr.  Smiley’s  guests  here  year 
after  year. 

The  Washington  Conference  adopted  a  number  of  resolutions 
and  recommendations,  some  of  which  were  lost  entirely,  but  when 
we  came  to  meet  in  Mexico,  we  found  that  several  of  those  rec¬ 
ommendations  were  bearing  fruit  and  had  been  helpful  in  creat¬ 
ing  an  international  public  opinion,  dhat  public  opinion  was  al¬ 
most  universally  in  favor  of  peace,  industrially  and  commercially. 
So  the  Mexican  Conference  worked  along  those  lines.  You  are 
aware  that  the  Washington  Conference  was  not  able  to  settle  all 
the  difficulties  in  which  arbitration  is  involved,  nor  was  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Conference  able  to  dispose  of  the  whole  subject.  The  truth 
is  that  we  were  at  war  over  peace  most  of  the  four  months  we 
spent  in  Mexico,  but  as  most  of  you  know,  we  did  achieve  results. 
A  decided  advance  was  made  in  the  methods  of  arbitration  in  the 
conventions  which  nine  or  ten  of  those  republics  signed  among 
themselves,  and  in  the  adhesion  of  all  the  countries  to  The  Hague. 
That  was  one  outgrowth  and  probably  to  many  it  was  the  most 
important  work  of  the  Mexican  Conference.  (Applause.) 

We  had  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  moral  influence  radi¬ 
ating  from  the  Conference.  It  was  an  immense  source  of 
strength  to  the  European  financiers  who  were  at  that  time  bend¬ 
ing  all  their  energies  to  prevent  Argentina  and  Chile  from  resort¬ 
ing  to  arms  over  national  jealousies.  The  financiers  were  suc¬ 
cessful  and  Argentina  and  Chile,  as  you  may  have  been  informed, 
signed  peace  compacts  and  agreed  to  what  amounted  to  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  their  armaments.  The  European  capitalists  took  a  good 
deal  of  credit  to  themselves  and  the  delegates  who  met  at  Mexico, 
satisfied  with  the  outcome,  were  willing  they  should  have  the 
credit.  It  was  not  a  question  of  credit,  but  of  results.  Since 
then  Chile  and  Argentina  have  been  fairly  good  friends.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  animosities  of  half  a  century  can  be  wiped  out 
in  five  years,  yet  the  great  fact  is  that  both  countries  have  been 
progressing  very  rapidly  in  peace. 

I  am  indicating  these  matters  in  a  scattering  way  because  it  is 
hardly  practicable  or  desirable  to  go  very  extensively  into  the 
work  of  the  Mexican  Conference,  but  there  is  one  lesson  there 
that  I  would  like  to  dwell  on  for  a  moment.  That  is,  to  be  pa¬ 
tient  and  persevere  and  not  to  denounce  the  United  States  Senate, 
because  it  does  not  always,  or  at  once,  agree  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Pan-American  Conferences  or  even  the  Lake  Mohonk 
meetings.  (Applause.) 

We  have  a  number  of  Representatives  here  and  I  presume  that 
some  of  those  may  be  caught  young  and  reach  the  Senate  in  time, 
and  then  the  Senate  will  be  even  more  responsive  to  the  wishes  of 
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Lake  Mohonk.  But  we  had  a  very  practical  example  there  of  the 
necessity  of  patience.  After  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  we  succeeded 
in  Mexico  in  agreeing  on  what  is  known  as  the  “Pecuniary 
Claims  Ireaty.’  It  took  the  place  of  a  much  more  ambitious  pro¬ 
ject,  the  International  Claims  Tribunal.  Nearly  all  our  Latin- 
American  friends  wanted  the  broad  International  Claims  Tri¬ 
bunal,  but  after  correspondence  with  our  State  Department,  the 
United  States  delegates  urged  on  the  other  delegates  to  accept  the 
modified  plan  of  a  treaty,  limited  in  time  and  form  because  there 
was  a  possibility,  the  State  Department  thought,  we  could  get  it 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  The  other,  and  broader  proposition,  con¬ 
tained  rather  too  many  propositions  of  international  law  that  were 
considered  doubtful  to  make  us  feel  sure  of  its  acceptance.  That 
treaty  was  finally  sanctioned.  Your  presiding  officer,  in  1902, 
gave  the  provisions  of  it  here  at  Mohonk,  and  I  shall  not  dwell 
upon  them  now. 

President  Roosevelt,  on  the  recommendation  of  Secretary  Hay, 
sent  the  treaty  to  the  Senate.  Like  a  good  many  other  treaties,  it 
slumbered  there.  One  day  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  delegation  and  who  will  be  chairman  of  the  American 
delegation  at  Rio  Janeiro,  was  in  Washington  and  we  set  out  to 
find  what  was  wrong  with  that  treaty.  In  the  meantime,  I  had 
occasion  to  travel  over  South  America  in  many  countries.  Their 
foreign  ministers  had  asked  me  what  had  become  of  it.  Mr. 
Mai  iscal,  the  illustrious  Secretary  of  State  in  Mexico,  asked  if 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  something  to  be  done  by  our  Senate, 
otherwise  he  feared  much  of  the  moral  as  well  as  material  effects 
of  the  Mexican  Conference  would  be  lost. 

I  went  to  Senator  Cullom,  who,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  had  always  favored  the  treaty,  but  it  was 
a  rather  doubtful  outlook.  Some  objections  had  arisen  and  the 
Senator  feared  the  treaty  was  dead.  We  found  the  trouble  was 
that  one  of  the  distinguished  senators  thought  he  saw  something 
in  it  which  would  commit  us  to  a  principle  of  international  law 
m  some  other  subjects  then  pending,  delicate  matters  of  execu¬ 
tive  and  senatorial  cognizance  but  not  of  general  public  knowl¬ 
edge.  This  senator  was  not  willing  that  the  treaty  should  re¬ 
ceive  any  action  until  time  disposed  of  those  other  subjects.  He 
stated  inflexibly  that  it  could  not  have  favorable  action  until  he 
could  see  how  other  matters  were  working. 

That  was  discouraging,  but  we  concluded  to  hope  and  wait,  and 
in  the  course  of  another  year,  I  went  again  to  Senator  Cullom. 
He  suggested  that  we  see  various  members  of  the  committee. 
Mi.  Buchanan,  who  was  in  Europe,  wrote  letters.  Having  en¬ 
joyed  the  friendship  of  the  very  distinguished  senator  who  had 
been  inflexibly  opposed  to  the  treaty,  I  went  to  him,  not  to  plead 
or  remonstrate,  but  to  discover  the  state  of  his  mind.  The  two 
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years  which  had  passed  had  shown  that  his  objections  were  not 
well  founded.  I  found  that  while  he  was  not  enthusiastic,  he  was 
willing  that  the  treaty  should  be  ratified.  Then  on  Senator  Cub 
lom’s  suggestion,  we  saw  other  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  we  did  a  good  deal  of 
undignified  lobbying  for  that  treaty.  But  we  wanted  results  and 
we  got  them.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  put  life  into  it, 
the  treaty  was  reported  favorably  and  it  was  ratified  in  a  day. 
Some  of  its  opponents  happened  to  be  absent,  but  that  was  their 
fault,  not  our  lookout.  . 

But  all  of  us  were  taught  by  this  experience  that  it  is  better  to  be 
a  little  patient  with  the  Senate  when  it  disagrees  with  us,  than  to 
argue  with  it,  and  in  the  case  of  individual  senators,  sometimes  to 
exercise  a  fair  amount  of  Christians  forbearance,  and  let  time  do 
the  rest.  You  will  find  the  Mexican  Claims  Treaty  is  one  of 
the  important  subjects  in  the  program  of  the  Rio  Janeiro  Con¬ 
ference.  It  is  proposed  to  recommend  its  extension  for  another 
five  years. 

Now  I  can  only  pass  rapidly  to  some  other  points,  in  order  to 
consider  the  new  question  which  it  is  proposed  to  raise  at  Rio 
Janeiro, — this  is  what  is  known  as  the  “Calvo  Doctrine.’  there 
is  a  resolution  recommending  that  the  second  Peace  Conference 
at  The  Plague  be  requested  to  consider  whether,  and  if  at  all,  to 
what  extent  the  use  of  force  for  the  collection  of  public  debts  is 
admissible. 

Two  years  ago,  here  at  Lake  Mohonk,  we  heard  some  very  able 
addresses  which  were  a  little  apologetic  in  their  nature,  explain¬ 
ing  the  Hague  decision  in  the  Venezuela  case  of  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  for  blockading  nations.  Some  of  us  went  away  wondering 
if  means  could  not  be  found  for  reopening  that  question  and  pre¬ 
venting  that  blockade  award  from  becoming  a  precedent.  The 
presiding  officer  is  calling  time  and  all  I  can  say  in  a  moment  is 
that  the  Rio  Janeiro  Conference  in  proposing  this  question  of 
gunboat  collection  of  public  debts  finds  a  way  and  a  very  broad 
way  for  the  reopening  of  the  whole  question  of  the  blockade  award 
and  may  enable  us  to  retrieve  what  many  regard  as  a  mistake  in 
the  decision  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  in  favoring  the  blockading 
nations  with  preferential  treatment. 

We  do  not  all  favor  the  “Calvo  Doctrine,”  but  South  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  will  have  many  eminent  delegates  representing 
them  at  Rio  Janeiro,  who  will  also  represent  them  at  The  Hague, 
and  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  they  will  pass  this  question  up  to 
The  Hague,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  coming  in  this  form  some 
of  the  great  nations  who  are  ready  to  blockade  other  nations  in 
the  future  will  be  less  anxious  to  do  so,  and  we  will  have  a  very 
practical  instance  of  moral  influence  narrowing  the  pretexts  for 
war. 
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Dr.  Trueblood:  Will  Mr.  Pepper  tell  us  whether  the  South 
American  governments  practically  all  ratified  this  “Pecuniary 
Claims  Treaty”? 

Mr.  Pepper  :  The  ratification  of  five  governments  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  it  effective,  and  as  more  than  five  did  ratify  it,  it 
is  now  in  effect.  The  United  States,  in  ratifying  it,  caused  others 
to  take  similar  action. 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  next  to  hear,  on  the  same  subject, 
from  a  gentleman  who  has  long  resided  as  Minister  in  one  of 
the  Spanish-American  countries,  and  who  has  held  the  distin¬ 
guished  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Francis 
B'.  Loomis. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  CON¬ 
FERENCES. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  FRANCIS  B.  LOOMIS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen ;  I  have  been  asked  to  fill  some 
of  the  time  which  had  been  allotted  to  Prof.  Rowe, 
who  is  a  delegate  to  the  Pan-American  Conference,  which 
is  to  meet  in  Rio  Janeiro  this  summer,  and  who  at  the  last 
moment  found  he  could  not  be  with  us  to-night.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  tell  something  of  the  practical  workings  of  our 
South  American  diplomacy.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  this,  but 
I  am  reminded,  in  this  connection,  of  a  graphic  utterance  of  the 
late  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hay,  who  said,  “There  are  two  lines 
of  human  activity  concerning  which  one  may  not  boast  or  talk 
of  one’s  experiences,  endeavors  or  triumphs.  They  are  diplo¬ 
macy  and  love  making.’  I  have  just  received  a  very  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  Prof.  Rowe’s  address,  and  I  should  like  to  read  a  few 
paragraphs  from  it  because  he  has  studied  the  subject  which  he 
discusses, — Pan-American  Conferences.  Prof.  Rowe  says  the 
significance  of  the  Pan-American  Conference  should  not  be 
judged  exclusively  by  the  formal  resolutions  adopted,  nor  by  the 
treaties  signed.  The  real  significance  of  these  Conferences  and 
the  real  service  consists  in  eliminating  the  causes  of  distrust.  Too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  these  Pan- 
American  Conferences  to  this  country.  They  bring  together 
representatives  from  all  the  republics  of  the  American  continent, 
and  they  tend  to  dissipate  the  distrust  and  misunderstanding 
which  has  existed  for  a  century  or  more.  On  account  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  race,  in  ideals,  in  literature  and  in  civilization,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  Latin-American  re¬ 
publics  toward  this  country.  They  both  distrust  and  fear  us ; 
they  have  small  and  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  ideals,  of  the 
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purposes,  of  the  prominence  and  of  the  power  of  this  country. 
They  are  very  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  simply  another  Ameri¬ 
can  Republic,  a  little  more  populous  and  a  good  deal  richer  than 
themselves.  ■  My  own  notion  is  that  the  greatest  good  could  be 
attained  by  having  the  Conferences,  as  a  rule,  held  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  bringing,  as  Mr.  Blaine  did,  a  very  large  number  of  dele¬ 
gates  from  South  American  countries  and  taking  them  to  the 
leading  cities  of  the  United  States.  Anything  that  tends  to 
make  for  a  better  understanding  and  closer  relations  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  to  the  south  of  us, 
should  have  the  hearty  co-operation  and  support  of  this  Con¬ 
ference. 

It  is  costing  us  to-day  for  the  work  of  policing  the  Carribean 
Sea  something  like  ten  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  and  it  is  just 
as  necessary  for  the  protection  of  life  and  the  safeguarding  of 
property  to  have  American  men-of-war  available  in  the  Car¬ 
ribean  Sea  and  along  the  northern  coasts  of  South  America  as  it 
is  to  have  policemen  in  the  Bowery  to  protect  life  and  property 
there,  or  in  any  other  unruly  district  of  this  or  any  other  country. 
If  this  unquiet  section  of  the  world  can  be  brought  under  the 
influence  of  our  civilization, the  warships  will  no  longer  be  needed 
there  in  force.  There  is  no  reason  why  any  South  American 
country  should  have  suspicion  or  distrust  respecting  the  purposes 
of  the  United  States.  Our  Secretaries  of  State  and  leading  pub¬ 
lic  men  have,  time  and  time  again,  reiterated  and  said,  with  never 
failing  emphasis,  that  we  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  acquire 
a  foot  of  territory  to  the  south  of  us.  That  is  true  today  as  it 
always  has  been,  and  I  think  they  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  we  are  not  a  mere  nation  of  land  grabbers ;  we  want  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  them ;  we  want  them  to  have  whatever  benefit 
they  may  derive  from  what  is  good  and  uplifting  in  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  we  want  to  have  cordial  commercial  relations  with  them. 
The  total  commerce  of  South  America  amounts  to  about  a  billion 
dollars  a  year;  we  get  very  little  of  it;  we  buy  more  from  them 
than  we  send  to  them.  One  great  reason  is  that  the  Latin-Ameri- 
cans  do  not  come  to  this  country ;  they  are  unfamiliar  with  it. 
Wheh  a  South  American  merchant  wishes  to  make  a  visit  abroad 
or  to  make  purchases  abroad,  he  goes  to  Spain  or  France  where 
he  is  more  familiar  with  the  language  and  the  people  and  where 
the  amusements  appeal  more  directly  to  him.  I  think  that  one 
of  the  best  works  that  can  be  done  in  bringing  about  and  cement¬ 
ing  and  knitting  our  relations  with  South  America  is  to  spread 
the  English  language.  You  will  find  trade  follows  the  lan¬ 
guage  much  more  closely  and  inevitably  than  it  follows  the  flag. 
The  French  and  the  Germans  are  losing  no  occasion  to  spread 
their  respective  languages ;  schools  supported  more  or  less  direct¬ 
ly  and  completely  by  the  German  and  French  governments  are 
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teaching  those  languages  in  every  capital  of  South  America.  It 
may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  Bolivian  government  has  re¬ 
cently  made  known  its  desire  to  the  American  minister  in  that 
country  to  have  founded  there  a  school  for  the  teaching  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  a  school  modelled  upon  our  institutions  of  learning  of  the 
high  school  type  here.  Nothing  has  been  done  in  this  direction  so 
far,  but  the  desire  of  the  Bolivian  government  is  a  very  earnest 
'  one  and  I  do  not  think  anything  better  could  be  done  to  promote 
the  mutual  understanding;  anything  stronger  could  be  done  in 
the  interests  of  peace,  and  to  broaden  and  extend  our  trade  re¬ 
lations  than  to  take  up  actively  this  matter  of  spreading  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  strong  and  effect¬ 
ive  response  to  the  appeal  or  desire  of  the  Bolivian  government, 
and  I  should  like  to  see  an  American  school  with  American  teach¬ 
ers  in  every  capital  in  Latin-America,  and  I  would  regard  that 
as  the  greatest  forward  step  toward  bringing  about  peaceful  con¬ 
ditions  in  those  countries  that  could  be  taken  at  present.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  now  pass  from  the  subject  just  con¬ 
sidered  to  the  introduction  of  the  peace  movement  into  practical 
politics.  We  will  hear  from  a  gentleman  who  has  very  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  this  cause,  the  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt, 
Member  of  Congress  from  Missouri,  and  Chairman  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT 

INTO  PRACTICAL  POLITICS. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  RICHARD  BARTHOLDT. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  How  times  have  changed! 
The  first  Christians  in  Rome  had  to  meet  in  cellars  and  subter¬ 
ranean  chambers,  while  the  distinguished  men  and  women  here 
present  assemble  in  the  open,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots 
on  earth  and  in  the  limelight  of  publicity.  And  yet  it  is  no  doubt 
true  that  a  realization  of  our  common  ideals  will  cause  a  more  rev¬ 
olutionary  change  than-did  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  though 
they  might  well  be  mentioned  together  because  they  are  really  one 
and  the  same  thing,  tending  to  a  higher  civilization  and  working 
untold  blessings  upon  the  human  race. 

While  discussing  these  ideals  away  from  the  noise  of  the  world, 
we  should  also  consider  how  to  make  them  part  of  the  noise  of 
the  world,  and  to  this  phase  of  the  question  I  wish  to  address  my¬ 
self  for  a  few  minutes. 

To  the  present  situation  might  well  be  applied  the  phrase  of  the 
German  poet,  Schiller :  “Enough  of  words,  let  us  at  last  see 
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deeds !”  In  other  words,  the  people  are  smarting  under  the  in¬ 
activity  and  the  cold  and  unsympathetic  attitude  of  many  of  the 
great  governments  which,  of  course,  it  is  easy  to  explain  on  the 
theory  that  the  possession  of  power  always  begets  the  desire  for 
its  unrestrained  exercise.  Today  the  sovereign  power  of  na¬ 
tions  is  still  unrestrained  except  by  what  is  called  international 
law,  which,  however,  has  never  received  legislative  sanction  and 
may,  therefore,  be  observed  or  disregarded  at  will.  We  want  to 
curtail  this  sovereign  power  in  the  interest  of  the  peace  of  the 
world,  by  a  compact  among  the  nations  the  same  as  natural  rights 
have  been  curtailed  by  a  compact  among  individuals.  Surely  the 
world  cannot  get  along  without  government,  because  without  it 
there  would  be  chaos  and  anarchy,  and  since  there  is  government 
for  the  individuals  composing  the  nations,  we  claim  there  ought 
to  be  government  for  the  nations  composing  the  family  of  na¬ 
tions.  Hence  our  demand  for  world  government  or  world  or¬ 
ganization,  for  the  substitution  of  law  and  order  in  international 
relations  for  the  present  system  of  arbitrary  power  and  anarchy. 

The  question  is,  how  can  the  attitude  of  the  great  powers  be 
changed ;  how  can  they  be  induced  to  enter  into  a  compact  which 
means  a  surrender  of  part  of  their  arbitrary  power?  It  cannot 
be  done  either  by  argument  or  bv  coaxing,  this  much  we  have 
learned  from  experience,  consequently  there  is  only  one  alterna- 
tive  left,  namely,  the  use  by  the  people  of  the  power  which  under 
the  constitution  is  placed  in  their  hands.  The  question  must  be 
carried  into  practical  politics.  It  must  be  made  a  political  issue. 
And  with  all  the  churches,  all  the  great  organizations  of  com¬ 
merce,  all  the  thinking  men  believing  as  we  do  that,  as  Victor 
Hugo  expressed  it,  peace  is  the  virtue,  war  the  crime  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  outcome? 

Two  years  ago  one  of  the  speakers  standing  where  I  stand 
now,  suggested  that  the  members  of  the  Conference  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  national  conventions  of  both  great  parties  to  demand 
recognition  of  our  principles.  The  suggestion  was  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  applauded  and  as  it  struck  me  as  most  timely  and  practical, 
I  went  to  Chicago  naturally  expecting  to  find  a  majority  of  the 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  but  in  reality  found  myself  all  alone 
when  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  met.  You  are  aware,  of 
course,  that  I  succeeded  in  having  a  plank  in  favor  of  interna¬ 
tional  arbitration  inserted  in  and  made  part  of  the  platform  upon 
wlr’ch  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  elected.  This  made  arbitration 
a  tenet  of  one  of  the  great  parties,  and  to  create  a  healthy  rivalry, 
we  should  also  look  to  its  adoption  by  the  other.  We  can  do  still 
more.  We  find  men  of  influence  as  friends  of  our  cause  in  every 
Congressional  district  of  the  country  and  these  should  be  called 
upon  to  have  the  Congressional  conventions  of  all  parties  declare 
in  favor  of  the  great  principle.  In  a  word,  that  principle  should 
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be  carried  from  the  domain  of  theory  to  the  arena  in  which 
practical  party  policies  are  made. 

There  are  countries,  it  is  true,  whose  governments  cannot  well 
be  reached  or  moved  by  popular  demands,  but  it  so  happens  that 
the  most  progressive  are  also  the  most  influential  and  if  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  France,  which  are 
most  responsive  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  because  dependent 
upon  it,  can  be  induced  to  champion  our  ideas  in  international 
councils,  all  the  others,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  fall  in  line,  and — to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  the  lexicon  of  war — our  battle  will  be  won. 

The  plain  people  of  this  and  every  other  country,  I  claim,  are 
m  hearty  sympathy  with  our  cause.  It  presents  an  ideal  question 
and  appeals  to  the  moral  nature  of  man,  and  we  all  know  from 
experience  that  if  any  problem  stirs  the  people’s  souls  more  than 
another  it  is  one  involving  a  moral  issue.  I  have  put  this  to  a 
test  and  found  that  at  great  political  gatherings  my  every  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  proposition  of  substituting  law  for  disorder,  judicial 
decisions  for  brute  force,  peace  for  war,  was  more  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  received  than  even  the  most  convincing  arguments  relative 
to  mere  material  questions  such  as  sound  money,  the  tariff,  etc. 
If  it  is  true,  then,  that  the  people  are  with  us  and  that  we  have 
the  power,  it  is  only  a  question  of  gathering  our  strength  by  or¬ 
ganization  and  of  using  it  in  the  most  proper  and  effective  manner 
possible.  In  a  word  the  advocates  of  this  greatest  of  all  reforms 
must  engage  in  an  earnest  effort  to  prove  to  the  President  and 
to  Congress  that  when  the  latter  favor  and  further  it,  they  do  not 
act  on  their  own  volition,  but  pursuant  to  a  mandate  from  the 
people  directing  their  action.  And  this  plan  will  prove  effective, 
I  believe,  in  all  countries  having  a  parliamentary  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

It  is  perhaps  incumbent  upon  me  to  make  some  reference  in 
this  connection  to  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  its  American 
Group  and  its  last  Conference  at  Brussels.  This  great  organiza¬ 
tion  in  which  all  the  national  legislative  bodies  of  the  world  are 
or  soon  will  be  represented,  is  today  beyond  doubt  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  instrument  at  work  for  the  realization  of  our  hopes.  It 
is  now  engaged,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past,  in  preparing 
a  programme  for  the  Second  Hague  Conference  which,  at  its 
instance,  has  been  called  by  President  Roosevelt  and  for  which 
the  Czar  has  just  issued  a  second  call,  a  most  significant  joining 
of  hands,  by  the  way,  in  the  interest  of  our  common  cause,  of 
Russian  Autocracy  and  American  Democracy.  It  will  no  doubt 
be  gratifying  to  you  to  learn  that  the  two  great  propositions 
which  mainly  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  500  parliamentarians 
who  composed  the  Brussels  Conference,  emanated  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Group  which  was  represented  by  seventeen  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the  largest  number  that  ever  visited  Europe  on  such  a 
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mission.  No  wonder  they  occupied  what  the  European  delegates 
admitted  to  have  been  the  centre  of  the  stage.  '‘By  the  advent  of 
America/’  said  one  of  the  English  statesmen,  “new  life  has  been 
infused  into  our  Union,”  but  this  remark  had  special  reference 
to  the  bold  radicalism  of  the  American  propositions.  To  fully 
understand  these  propositions  we  must  go  back  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  held  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  At 
that  Conference,  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  held  on  American  soil, 
a  resolution  which  I  had  the  honor  to  prepare,  was  adopted  call¬ 
ing  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  convene  a  Second 
Conference  of  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  nego¬ 
tiating  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration,  acceptable  to  all  nations, 
and  of  creating  an  International  Congress.  In  issuing  the  call 
for  such  a  Conference  to  the  powers  President  Roosevelt  men¬ 
tioned  these  two  objects  as  embodying  the  wishes  of  the  Interparlia¬ 
mentary  Union.  Thus  it  naturally  became  incumbent  upon  this 
organization  to  work  out  these  plans  in  detail,  and  at  last  yeai  s 
session  at  Brussels  I  had  the  honor  to  present,  on  behalf  of  the 
American  delegation,  what  we  regarded  as  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  an  International  Congress  would  have  to 
repose,  and  also  the  draft  of  a  model  arbitration  treaty  such  as, 
in  my  judgment,  would  be  acceptable  to  all  other  nations  and 
at  the  same  time  meet  the  approval  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
As  I  said  before,  these  two  projects  absorbed  the  attention  of 
the  Brussels  Conference  from  beginning  to  end.  While  freely 
admitting  that  the  attainment  of  these  objects  must  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  of  the  Union,  many  of  the  more  prominent  European 
statesmen  were  under  a  spell  of  scepticism,  particularly  as  re¬ 
gards  the  project  of  a  permanent  Congress  of  Nations,  which  in¬ 
volved,  as  they  said,  a  surrender  of  sovereignty.  The  old  story ! 
It  was  pointed  out  by  us  that  no  surrender  of  authority  could 
ever  be  made  for  a  nobler  cause ;  that  it  was  to  be  made  not  for 
peace  alone,  but  also  for  justice,  and  that  each  human  being 
must  surrender  natural  rights  for  the  boon  of  living  in.  a  com¬ 
munity  of  individuals,  hence  governments  should  be  willing  to 
do  the  same  for  the  boon  of  living  in  a  community  of  nations. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  session  there  was  a  wonderful  change 
of  sentiment.  The  delegates  had  been  seriously  considering  the 
American  propositions.  The  Executive  Council,  instead  of 
pigeon-holing  them,  discussed  them  at  a  special  meeting  and 
finally  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Conference  the  appointment  of 
two  separate  commissions,  one  for  the  arbitration  treaty  and  one 
for  the  International  Congress.  Ihe  Conference,,  amidst  gicat 
enthusiasm,  adopted  this  plan  and  paid  the  American  delegates 
an  additional  compliment  by  decreeing  that  these  commissions 
should  report  within  three  months.  You  can  imagine  our  feel¬ 
ings  of  exultant  gratification  at  this  happy  turn  of  affairs.  The 
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commissions  have  since  held  several  meetings  and  will  submit 
their  reports  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  on 
June  2nd,  and  at  an  extraordinary  conference  of  the  Union, 
which  has  just  been  called,  as  I  am  advised  by  cable,  to  meet  at 
London  on  July  23rd. 

When  the  Hague  Conference  meets,  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  will  thus  be  ready  to  lay  before  it  a  programme  of  how  to 
prepare  for  peace.  It  will  voice  the  wishes,  the  hopes,  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  people  expressed  through  their  representatives  in  the 
different  parliaments.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  explain  all  the 
details  of  this  programme  here,  but  let  me  state  at  least  how  the 
commission  proposes  to  solve  the  problem  of  an  International 
Congress.  To  my  mind  it  is  an  inspiration.  The  Second  Hague 
Conference  is  to  be  transformed  into  an  International  Congress 
having  autonomous  and  periodical  meetings,  and  at  this  Congress 
is  to  appoint  a  Permanent  Council  to  codify  international  law  and 
to  insure  a  continuity  of  the  influence  of  the  Congress.  The  In¬ 
terparliamentary  Union  is  to  be  reorganized  so  as  to  give  it  a 
representative  character  which  would  cause  it  to  be  regarded  as 
a  real  International  House  of  Representatives  whose  resolutions 
would  influence  and  indeed,  fashion  the  action  of  the  permanent 
Congress.  In  other  words,  the  delegates  of  the  Union  are  to 
form  a  quasi  legislative  adjunct  to  the  Congress,  or  a  lower 
House.  You  will  notice  at  a  glance  that  in  its  results  this  plan 
will  insure  to  the  world,  in  the  simplest  and  most  practical  man¬ 
ner  possible,  exactly  what  we  Americans  stood  for  at  Brussels, 
namely,  an  International  Legislature  of  two  houses,  one  to  be 
created  and  controlled  by  the  executives  and  the  other  by  the 
parliaments  of  the  people.  When  1  remember  how  my  first  sug¬ 
gestions  of  this  plan  were  received  in  the  Belgian  capital,  I  can¬ 
not  help  but  say, — and  I  hc^pe  you  will  pardon  the  personal  grati¬ 
fication  with  which  I  mention  it — that  its  adoption  by  that  "com¬ 
mission  of  eminent  European  statesmen  must  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  glorious  American  victory. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  fear  I  have  already  tres¬ 
passed  too  long  upon  your  patience  and  will  hasten  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  I  felt,  however,  that  this  report  on  the  Brussels  Conference, 
incomplete  though  it  is,  was  due  to  you  to  show  that  the  Interpar¬ 
liamentary  Union  has  done  its  share  of  the  preliminary  work  for 
the  Hague  Conference.  It  now  becomes  a  matter  of  the  most 
urgent  necessity  that  one  government  at  least  should  insist  on 
the  earnest  consideration  of  this  programme  at  The  Hague. 
Judging  from  the  tentative  proposals  made  by  the  Russian  gov¬ 
ernment  in  its  call  there  is  imminent  danger  of  the  Hague  Con¬ 
ference  being  degraded  to  a  pow-wow  to  regulate  war,  instead 
of  becoming,  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  a  Y^orld  Congress  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  permanent  peace  and  thus  justify  the  hopes 
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of  mankind  which  are  now  centered  upon  it.  Here  is  where,  in 
my  judgment,  this  great  gathering  can  make  its  influence  felt. 
Let  us  demand  here  and  now  that  the  United  States  take  the 
lead  in  this  great  movement,  let  us  ask  President  Roosevelt 
to  instruct  the  American  delegates  to  The  Hague  in  favor  of  the 
programme  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  let  us  insist  that  the 
beautiful  words  uttered  by  all  our  great  Presidents  in  favor  of 
international  justice  and  peace  be  taken  at  their  full  value  and  be 
confirmed  by  deeds  which  will  call  forth  the  plaudits  and  blessings 
of  all  mankind.  This  will  be  the  first  and  most  significant  step 
this  Conference  can  take  to  bring  our  great  movement  into  the 
arena  of  practical  politics.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Smiley:  What  portion  of  the  French  Legislature  and  the 
English  Parliament  belong  to  the  Interparliamentary  Union? 

Mr.  Bartholdt  :  Over  200  members  of  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  over  250  members  of  the  French  Senate  and  Chamber 
of  Deputies  are  members  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union.  I 
am  happy  to  add  that  our  American  Group  now  has  over  200 
members. 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  speaker  had,  as  many  of  you 
know,  the  honor  of  being  the  first  American  Congressman  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union.  We  are  to 
hear  from  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  of  New  York,  a  former 
Member  of  Congress. 

INTERNATIONAL  FORCES  WORKING  TOWARD  A 

WORLD  CONGRESS. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  SAMUEL  J.  BARROWS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Thirty-five  years  ago 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  science  of  psychology,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  did  not  have  a  phrase  then  which  has  come  to  be  very 
common  now.  We  speak,  in  interpreting  modern  history,  of 
the  “psychological  moment,"  meaning  that  a  thing  has  happened 
because  the  psychological  moment  has  come.  I  hit  if  we  analyze 
the  psychological  moment  and  the  effect  that  has  been  obtained, 
you  w  'ill  find  generally  that  the  psychological  moment  has  come 
because  the  psychological  man  has  come,  lime  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  eternity  has  never  created  anything  and  never  destroyed 
anything ;  time  is  but  the  great  immeasurable  blank  in  which 
forces  of  God  and  of  man  work  and  succeed  each  othei  ,  and  if 
time  is  ripe,  it  means  that  men  and  women  are  ripe ;  that  human 
hearts  are  ripe ;  that  communities  are  ripe ;  it  means  that  senti¬ 
ment  has  been  ripened.  So  if  this  Interparliamentaiy  Union,  of 
which  Mr,  Bartholdt  has  just  spoken,  came  into  being  sixteen 
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years  ago  or  so,  it  was  because  the  psychological  man  came  when 
and  where  he  was  wanted.  There  was  a  little  man  in  England,  in 
the  British  Parliament,  William  Randal  Cremer,  who  presented 
this  idea,  which  Mr.  Bartholdt  has  presented  tonight,  who  felt 
that  the  peace  idea  must  be  introduced  into  practical  politics. 
The  peace  societies  had  won  their  victories  outside  of  the  parlia¬ 
ments  of  the  world,  but  there  was  need  of  introducing  organized 
effoits  within  the  parliaments  of  the  world.  He  began  there  in 
England,  and  you  all  know  how  long  he  worked  without  success. 
He  had  to  make  that  parliament  ready  just  as  you,  who  are 
familiar  with  printing,  know  that  the  form  must  be  “made  ready” 
before  you  can  make  the  impression;  but  when  the  parliament 
was  ready  for  the  impression  the  impression  was  made  and  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  sprang  into  existence.  So  it  was  in 
France;  there  was  another  devoted  man,  an  advocate  of  peace, 
m  the  French  Parliament,  who  also  was  the  psychological  man  of 
the  psychological  moment,  and  Frederic  Passy  introduced  into 
that  body  a  similiar  movement  and  there  was  organized  the 
French  Group. 


If  we  have  now  a  group  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  • 
if  we  have  now  the  powerful  and  influential  representation  in 
that  body,,  of  which  Mr.  Bartholdt  has  spoken,  it  is  because  the 
psychological  man  came  and  the  psychological  man  was  Richard 
Bartholdt.  (  Applause.)  For  several  years  after  the  Interpar¬ 
liamentary  Union  was  organized,  the  United  States  had  no  rep¬ 
resentative.  Nine  years  ago  at  Brussels  it  had  but  a  single  repre¬ 
sentative  ;  at  the  meeting  last  year  at  the  same  place,  there  were 
eighteen  from  the  United  States.  For  fifteen  years  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  met  in  Europe  without  meeting  in  this  country.  Then 
it  met  in  St.  Louis,  with  the  results  described,  and  that  was  due 
to  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken,  backed 
up,  of  course  m  Congress  by  gentlemen  of  both  parties,  some  of 
whom  I  see  here  tonight  ;  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bar¬ 
tholdt  led  the  way.  He  did  not  create  the  sentiment: — no  but  he 
helped  to  organize  it  and  they  followed  under  his  leadership  and 
one  of  the  interesting  things  about  it  is  that  both  parties  are  rep¬ 
resented  Mr.  Bartholdt  is  a  Republican.  I,  myself,  when  I  was 
sent  to  Congress,  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans,  but  elected 
_)v  the  Democrats,  so  that  I  have  an  interest  in  both  parties,  and 
I  know  both  parties  are  rivaling  each  other  in  extending  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  movement,  and  a  friendly  and  generous  rivalry  it 

IS.  *" 


What  has  the  Interparliamentary  Union  accomplished?  What 
does  it  represent?  What  does  the  American  invasion  so-called 
m  hat  body  represent?  Mr.  Bartholdt  has  indicated  some  things. 

t  imk  that,  as  he  says,  we  are  comine:  to  feel,  there  and  here 
that  the  time  is  more  ripe  for  an  International  Congress  of 
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some  form.  Though  we  may  differ  about  the  form,  we  are  nearly 
ready  for  that.  Do  you  know  how  ready  we  are?  Last  year  I 
was  invited  to  attend  eight  international  Congresses  abroad.  I 
could  count  four  more  and  perhaps  there  were  twenty  all  told. 
I  did  not  try  to  attend  all,  but  I  did  attend  four  of  those  con¬ 
gresses.  They  represented,  in  special  ways,  the  sentiment  of  the 
different  nations  that  lay  behind  them.  One  was  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Prison  Congress  which  was  organized  by  the  United  States 
thirty  years  ago,  which  has  had  a  profound  influence  upon  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nations.  I  hope  that  the  result  of  the  organization  of  an 
International  Congress  will  not  do  away  with  these  congresses  of 
experts  which  are  very  necessary  to  do  their  work.  But  we  feel  that 
there  is  opportunity  through  such  a  special  International  Con¬ 
gress  for  developing  international  law  and  for  moving  along  on 
the  lines  which  we  are  sure  that  intelligence  and  judgment  will 
render  necessary. 

Two  things,  I  think,  this  Interparliamentary  Union  has  empha¬ 
sized.  One  reason  of  its  great  success  has  been  that  it  has  em¬ 
phasized  the  judicial  side,  and  out  of  it,  as  you  know,  grew  the 
Hague  Conference,  and  secondly  it  has  emphasized  also  the  side 
of  international  righteousness.  The  old  peace  societies,  the  peace 
societies  outside,  laid  their  stress  upon  peace,  and,  of  course, 
justice  and  righteousness  are  implied  in  that,  but  the  Interpar¬ 
liamentary  Union  has  said,  “We  cannot  have  peace  alone,  we  can¬ 
not  have  peace  at  any  price.”  Men  there  would  not  accept  the 
idea  that  defensive  war  in  all  cases  would  be  wrong ;  it  would 
be  impossible  to  organize  that  Congress  on  this  basis ;  but  it  has 
made  emphatic'  all  through  its  existence  this  idea  of  a  righteous 
j  udgment. 

I  think,  in  addition  to  the  corporate  intelligence  and  corporate 
will,  there  was  also  implied  in  Dr.  Abbott’s  remarks  this  morn¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  the  corporate  conscience ,  which  is  beginning  to 
work  throughout  the  world  and  which  is  working  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Parliament.  The  old  prophet,  it  seems  to  me,  put  the  thing 
rightly.  There  was  a  trinity  in  Isaiah  which  we  can  all  accept; 
first  was  judgment,  then  righteousness,  and  then  peace;  and  I 
think  that  is  going  to  be  the  outcome  of  our  organized  movement 
in  politics  throughout  the  world.  The  righteous  judgment  and  the 
machinery,  the  instrumentalities  through  which  it  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  and  then  peace ;  or  as  the  prophet  so  beautifully  puts  it, 
“Then  judgment  shall  dwell  in  the  wilderness,  and  righteousness 
remain  in  the  fruitful  field.  And  the  work  of  righteousness  shall 
be  peace ;  and  the  effect  of  righteousness,  quietness  and  assurance 
forever.” 

The  Chairman:  Our  next  speaker  is  PIon.  Charles  B.  El¬ 
liott,  of  Minneapolis,  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota. 
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THE  ELIMINATION  OF  WAR  BY  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  SENSE  OF  LEGALITY. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  CHARLES  B.  ELLIOTT. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  membership  of 
this  Conference  includes  many  who  are  familiar  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  the  latest  phases  of  international  arbitration.  But 
there  are  others  present  who,  while  not  experts,  are  yet  deeply 
interested  in  the  general  subject.  What  I  have  to  say,  while 
possibly  but  commonplace  to  the  expert,  may  serve  to  strengthen 
the  courage  of  those  who  like  myself  have  often  felt  greatly  de¬ 
pressed  by  the  apparently  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
finding  a  substitute  for  war. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  discuss  the  desirability  of  arbitration  ; 
Statesmen,  soldiers,  philosophers  and  poets  have  given  their  testi¬ 
mony  in  its  favor.  Parliaments,  legislatures,  and  learned  societies 
have  commended  it  and  a  few  years  ago  twenty-six  of  the  greatest 
nations  of  the  world  signed  a  solemn  declaration  of  their  belief 
that  it  is  the  most  efficient  and  equitable  method  of  adjusting  in¬ 
ternational  controversies  of  a  judicial  character.  Not  even  the 
most  combative  persons  now  advocate  war  for  its  own  sake.  All 
admit  that  it  is  justified  only  as  a  last  bitter  resort  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  conservation  of  the  things  which  the  deepest  senses 
of  our  natures  convince  us  are  of  greater  value  than  life  itself, 
bor  these  things  men  always  have  been,  and  when  necessary  al¬ 
ways  will  be,  willing  to  fight  and  die.  Doubtless  only  the  kindly 
theorists  can  under  the  present  conditions  believe  in  the  literal 
truth  of  Franklin’s  epigram  that  there  can  be  no  war  that  is  not 
dishonorable,  no  peace  that  is  not  honorable.  Why,  in  the  face 
of  this  universal  belief  that  war  is  an  evil  and  a  curse,  are  the 
nations  perpetually  girding  their  loins  for  war  and  the  people  pa¬ 
tiently  bending  their  backs  to  its  burdens?  The  answer  is  that 
men  find  it  necessary  to  choose  between  evils.  There  are  some 
things  which  men  and  nations  will  not  submit  to  the  decision  of 
others  While  the  arm  is  strong  and  the  spirit  bold.  Life  and  honor 
are  ours  to  defend  against  the  world.  This  is  the  right  of  self 
defense,  of  self  preservation,  which  is  the  law  of  existence.  We 
recognize  the  same  rights  in  that  ethnic  unit  which  we  call  the 
state.  The  right  to  exist,  to  live,  implies  the  right  to  defend  that 
existence  by  every  faculty  and  every  ounce  of  strength  which  na¬ 
ture  has  conferred  upon  the  mass  or  the  individual  units  thereof. 

We  feel  that  the  people  of  the  world  are  growing  together. 
The  world  is  no  longer  merely  Greek  and  Barbarian.  Stranger 
and  enemy  are  no  longer  synonymous.  We  recognize  the  broth¬ 
erhood  of  man,  a  community  of  race  interests,  although  a  senti¬ 
ment  of  patriotism,  of  love  for  ones  own  country  was  never 
stronger  that  it  is  today.  Men  still  ‘‘love  the  land  because  it  is 


their  own,  and  scorn  to  give  aught  other  reason  why.”  For  their 
country,  they  are  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives  when  the  sacrifice 
is  required.  Why  is  this?  It  must  be  because  they  believe  that 
no  other  adequate  means  has  been  found  for  the  protection  of 
that  which  they  value  more  than  life.  Can  the  wisdom  and  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  world  furnish  nothing  better. 

We  believe  that  arbitration  and  that  to  which  it  will  lead,  is 
the  method  by  which  every  legitimate  aim  of  war  can  be  attained 
without  its  sacrifices,  its  brutalities,  its  uncertainties,  and  its 
awful  injustices.  The  fact  that  it  is  slow  in  coming,  that  the 
bloodiest  wars  seem  to  follow  eras  in  which  the  sentiment  for 
peace  seems  the  most  pronounced,  should  not  discourage  us.  The 
idea  of  war  is  inbred  in  the  bone  and  character  of  humanity.  When 
we  study  human  nature  we  are  impressed  by  the  fact  that  war 
has  been  the  normal  condition  and  peace  the  exception.  History 
as  we  read  it  in  the  books,  has  been  constructed  upon  a  frame¬ 
work  of  war.  Poetry  has  embalmed  its  heroes  in  deathless  song. 
Art  has  glorified  it,  and  religion  has  sanctified  it.  The  hymns 
of  the  church  reflect  its  imagery.  The  banners  which  waved  in 
triumph,  and  those  which  were  dragged  through  the  bloody  mire 
of  defeat  have  both  been  blessed  by  the  Holy  Church.  The 
groans  of  the  dying  have  ascended  to  Heaven  mingled  with  the 
shouts  of  the  victors  and  the  Te  Deums  of  the  Church.  It  is 
useless  to  talk  about  abolishing  war  as  though  it  were  a  mere 
conventional  condition.  It  can  be  eradicated  only  by  a  slow  and 
painful  process  of  education.  It  is  well  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
it  involves  principles  which  lie  deep  in  nature.  It  is  but  a  colossal 
manifestation  of  the  principle  of  conflict  which  is  at  work  in 
every  part  of  the  living  universe.  Conflict  ceases  only  when  life 
ends.  It  is  cruel  as  Nature  herself  is  cruel,  but  as  persistent  as 
the  principle  of  growth  and  expansion. 

Primitive  man  is  a  predatory  animal,  ever  seeking  to  grasp  and 
hold  at  the  expense  of  others.  As  the  Romans  said,  man  was  a 
wolf  in  his  relation  to  his  fellow  men.  Each  one  considered  that 
he  had  a  right  to  everything  and  his  philosophy  was  embodied  in 
the  old  Scotch  family  maxim,  “Thou  shalt  starve  ere  I  want.”  This 
primitive  man  is  the  non-ethical  man,  a  mere  member  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom.  In  time,  came  the  ethical  man,  the  citizen,  the 
member  of  developed  society.  The  former  fought  for  existence 
and  dominion,  the  latter  strives  to  fix  limits  to  the  inevitable  con¬ 
flict.  From  the  time  so  vividly  described  in  the  ballad, 

“When  we  generally  dined  on  each  other, 

What  matter,  the  fittest  survived,’’ 

until  today,  this  efifort  has  been  to  develop  this  ethical  man. 

In  our  enthusiasm  we  sometimes  forget  that  war  and  peace 
are  but  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  justice  between  men. 
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We  sometimes  sing  of  White  Robed  Peace,  as  though  the  mere 
absence  of  war  insured  the  beatitudes,  and  forget  that, 

“Peace  too  brings  tears,  and  mid  the  battle’s  din 

The  wise  ear  some  text  of  God  divines. 

For  the  sheathed  blade  may  rust  with  darker  sin.” 

It  may  be  that  great  wars  have  generally  left  the  world  better, 
and  we  are  forced  to  admit  with  Hosea  Bigelow,  that 

“ - civilization  does  git  forrid  sometimes, 

Upon  a  powder  cart.” 

In  that  4 'muddy  bed  of  human  Nature  which  such  neap  tides  are 
apt  to  lay  bare”  the  foulest  forms  of  life  are  generated,  but  beauti¬ 
ful  things  grow  there  also.  There  is  a  soul  of  good  in  things  evil. 
Some  of  the  knightliest  Christian  characters  have  been  developed 
amid  the  clamor  and  destruction  of  war.  Patriots  have  regarded 
it  as  an  awful  means  to  a  noble  end.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  wrote, 
“This  hand,  hostile  to  tyrants,  seeks  by  the  sword  the  tranquil 
peace  of  Freedom.”  On  the  great  seal  of  Massachusetts  it  reads, 
“By  the  sword  she  seeks  quiet  peace  under  Liberty.”  But  the 
world  is  beginning  to  realize  that  there  is  a  better  way.  While 
war  has  often  advanced  the  cause  of  ultimate  justice,  it  has  often 
advanced  the  cause  of  injustice  and  wrong.  The  God  of  battles 
is  merely  the  divinity  of  force.  A  battle  is  but  a  game  of  chance, 
played  with  shot  and  shell, — the  loaded  dice  of  destiny.  Intelli¬ 
gent  men  know  that  justice  can  be  insured  only  through  reason, 
guided  by  a  cultivated  sense  of  right.  War  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  common  sense.  There  is  as  much  reason  in  two  nations 
going  to  war  to  establish  a  boundary  line  as  in  two  farmers  going 
into  the  highway  with  clubs  and  attempting  to  settle  the  location  of 
a  line  fence.  The  fight  may  locate  the  line  fence,  for  a  time,  or  even 
for  all  time,  but  the  victory  has  no  possible  relation  to  its  just  and 
proper  location.  To  go  to  war  over  the  construction  of  a  treaty  is 
as  reasonable  as  for  the  court  to  take  a  recess  while  the  bailiff 
and  the  turnkey,  under  Marquis  of  Queensbury  rules,  deter¬ 
mine  the  'testamentary  capacity  of  a  testator  or  the  proper 
construction  of  the  statute  of  uses  and  trusts.  Such  a  proceeding 
seems  absurd,  but  it  is,  in  principle,  exactly  what  could  be  done 
under  English  law  from  the  Norman  conquest  down  to  the  year 
of  grace,  eighteen  hundred  and  nineteen.  The  right  to  trial  by 
personal  combat  was  successfully  invoked  in  that  year  in  an  ap¬ 
peal  of  murder  and  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  came  near  to  being 
converted  into  a  ring  for  what  our  English  friends  call  “the 
fancy.”  That  method  of  trial,  once  recognized  and  resorted  to, 
had  fallen  into  disuse.  It  had  never  been  legally  denied  or  for¬ 
bidden,  but  society  had  developed  to  the  point  where  the  humor 
of  the  situation  was  apparent,  and  the  time  may  come  when  a 
proposal  to  settle  a  controversy  between  states  by  an  appeal  to 
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battle  will  be  received  in  the  same  spirit.  The  time  will  come, 
not  immediately,  but  ultimately.  Petty  wars  between  insignifi¬ 
cant,  rival  states  are  now  almost  unknown.  Only  great  and  pow¬ 
erful  states  go  to  war.  All  manner  of  restrictions  have  been  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  freedom  of  states  in  this  particular.  No  state  can 
now  begin  hostilities  regardless  of  the  sentiments  of  the  world. 
With  these  restrictions  has  come  greater  control.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  great  and  powerful  felt  it  beneath  their  dignity  to 
submit  their  controversies  to  any  arbitration  other  than  that  of 
the  sword.  All  that  has  disappeared  and  individuals  now  submit 
their  difficulties  to  the  court  as  a  matter  of  course  as  well  as  of 
necessity.  The  history  of  the  gradual  abolition  of  private  war  is 
full  of  encouragement  to  those  who  believe  with  Victor  Hugo 
that  the  time  will  come  when  cannon  will  be  exhibited  in  muse¬ 
ums  as  instruments  of  torture  now  are,  and  “pe0P^e  be  amazed 
that  such  things  could  ever  have  been.”  The  world  is  growing 
accustomed  to  seeing  nations  at  the  bar  of  justice,  there  to  submit 
their  difficulties  to  the  test  of  reason  and  evidence.  It  is  all  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  slow  development  and  the  road  is  long  and  weary.  Arbi¬ 
tration  follows  mediation  and  adjudication  will  follow  arbitration. 
It  will  come  when  the  sense  of  legality,  a  recognition  of  the  univer¬ 
sal  submission  to  law,  is  fully  developed.  Mediation  means  friendly 
suggestion.  The  controlling  conception  in  arbitration  has  neces¬ 
sarily  been  that  of  compromise  and  adjustment.  Arbitrators 
have  more  nearly  resembled  friends  performing  a  neighborly 
office  than  judges  guided  by  established  law.  Arbitration  tri¬ 
bunals  have  thus  been  more  like  courts  of  conciliation  than  of 
law.  The  necessary  result  has  been  compromise,  wherein  by  a 
process  of  give  and  take  it  was  sought  to  save  the  pride  of  all 
at  the  least  expense  to  any.  At  the  best,  it  has  determined  con¬ 
troversies  satisfactorily,  while  at  the  worst  it  has  avoided  war  by 
giving  time  for  passions  to  cool  and  reason  to  reassert  itself.  The 
adjustment  of  the  recent  North  Sea  incident  illustrates  what  I 
have  in  mind.  Both  sides  had  to  spend  so  much  time  studying 
the  decision  to  see  who  had  won  that  time  for  thought  was  gained 
and  war  was  averted.  This  was  inevitable  under  the  system  of 
selecting  arbitrators  for  each  case.  Only  by  an  effort  could  the 
public  conceive  of  these  arbitrators  as  judges  and  thus  was  lost 
the  immeasurable  value  of  the  association  of  ideas.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Permanent  Tribunal  at  The  Hague  was  thus  a  great 
advance.  Next  will  come  the  Permanent  Court,  always  in  session, 
with  permanent  judges.  The  New  Court  House,  if  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  so  common  a  term  in  this  connection,  in  which  the 
Tribunal  is  to  be  housed,  will  further  aid  the  world  in  grasping 
the  idea  that  states,  mighty  nations,  are,  like  individuals,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  law.  When  this  is  fully  realized  what  we  now  call  arbi¬ 
tration  will  become  adjudication,  and  war  will  become  a  mere 
breach  of  the  peace. 
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Tiie  Chairman  :  We  will  now  hear  from  a  gentleman  who 
will  remind  some  of  us  of  the  great  orator,  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
It  is  something  to  be  his  successor  and  to  fill  the  important  post 
which  Rev.  Dr.  N.  Dwight  Hillis  holds  in  the  Plymouth 
Church  of  Brooklyn. 

HOW  MEN  UNCONSCIOUSLY  STIR  UP  THE  WAR 

SPIRIT. 

REMARKS  OF  REV.  N.  DWIGHT  HILLIS,  D.  D. 

In  the  new  biography  of  John  Bright,  there  is  a  most  memora¬ 
ble  passage.  While  Mr.  Bright  was  coming  to  the  very  end  of  his 
career,  he  tells  us  that  he  recalls  the  days  of  the  first  Peace  Con¬ 
ference,  and  that  he  then  encouraged  the  hope  and  belief  that 
there  would  never  be  another  great  war,  and  yet  after  forty  years 
when  five  of  the  most  destructive  and  terrific  wars  of  history  have 
passed  over  the  earth,  he  says,  “I  am  coming  to  the  end  of  my 
career  asking  myself  why  it  is  that  conferences  on  peace  and 
aibitiation  and  international  law  continue  through  forty  years 
in  Geneva  and  Berlin,  and  have  failed,  and  I  have  come  to  under¬ 
stand  this, — that  it  is  useless  to  try  and  put  out  conflagrations  at 
one  end  of  the  city  when  all  the  people  are  setting  fire  to  the 
houses  at  the  other  end  of  the  city.”  In  addition  to  the  great 
public  conscience,  Mr.  Bright  touches  legislation.  He  believes 
the  time  has  come  to  go  back  and  educate  the  children  at  the  other 
end,  and  do  away  with  the  unconscious  development  of  the  war 
spirit  that  certainly  will  culminate  in  a  great  war.  He  tells  us  that 
he  thinks  England  and  the  United  States  are  wrong  with  respect 
to  two  things,  hirst  of  all,  as  to  our  patriotic  days  and  the  way 
we  celebrate  them.  I  want  to  say  two  or  three  things  about  what 
I  think  that  John  Bright  meant  when  he  said  that  great  peace  con¬ 
ferences  must  be  supplemented  by  consideration  of  the  unconscious 
ways  in  which  the  republic  develops  a  warlike  spirit.  First,  it 
seems  to  me  that,  quite  unconsciously,  we  are  rearing  on  days 
like  this  Wednesday,  Memorial  Day,  a  warlike  spirit  in  our  sons 
and  daughters,  our  boys  and  girls,  thirty  millions  strong.  All 
kinds  of  eloquence,  some  wise  and  some  foolish,  have  been 
poured  forth  today,  but  supposing  we  had  all  made  a  dominating 
statement  in  our  orations,  our  sermons  on  Sunday,  our  editorials 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  about  the  different  kinds  of  war;  sup¬ 
pose  we  had  told  the  thirty  million  boys  and  girls  of  this  country 
that  we  did  not  believe  in  three  kinds  of  war  and  we  would  not 
have  a  Decoration  Day  or  a  Memorial  Day,  that  celebrated  one  of 
these  three  kinds. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  are  five  kinds  of  war.  There  is  the 
war,  first,  that  is  based  upon  the  mere  lust  of  gold;  witness  the 
old  Roman  wars  when  the  triumphant  conqueror  comes  home 
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laden  with  his  treasures.  The  second  war  is  based  on  the  lust  of 
territory;  witness  the  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages;  the  third  war 
is  based  upon  lust  for  personal  fame  and  ambition ;  witness  Na¬ 
poleon's  wars ;  the  fourth  is  a  war  not  at  all  selfish  but  based  on 
enlightened  Christian  interest  and  on  the  principle  of  self-defense; 
that  was  our  war  of  1776.  We  have  a  right  to  celebrate  that  one, 
even  while  we  damn  all  the  other  ones;  we  have  a  right  also  to 
celebrate  the  last  Civil  War,  which  we  prosecuted  not  even  to  de¬ 
fend  ourselves,  but  in  defence  of  a  helpless  black  people.  These 
two  kinds  of  war  should  furnish  the  basis  of  patriotism  of  today. 

I  think  if  we  would  ask  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  to  wi  ite  a  chapter 
about  the  five  kinds  of  war,  and  put  it  in  all  the  school  readers, 
and  have  back  of  that  chapter  a  discriminating  statement  by  Dr. 
Hale  of  the  fact  that  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  war  that  we  can 
celebrate  in  days  like  this  and  the  Fourth  of  July,  we  would  not 
come  to  the  end  of  our  career,  like  John  Bright,  saying  that  we 
had  been  putting  out  the  conflagrations  at  one  end  and  creating  a 
warlike  spirit  at  tlie  other. 

Furthermore,  perhaps  Mr.  Bright,  if  he  were  here,  would  say 
that  we  were  unconsciously  sowing  the  seeds  for  a  great  war  with 
the  States  of  the  East  by  the  way  we  have  been  ti  eating  them.  I 
have  just  read  one  of  our  Congressmen’s  statement  of  our  relation 
to  a  great  Eastern  nation,— China.  One  day  after  we  had  made 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  them,  we  kicked  to  death  twenty-seven  in 
Evanston;  a  few  months  later,  hauled  fourteen  along  the  streets 
of  Portland  with  ropes  around  their  necks;  burned  twenty-five 
houses  a  month  later  in  San  Francisco,  and  yet  we  wonder  why  in 
the  world  they  are  not  Christ-like,  and  how  we  can  straighten 
things  out  with  China.  I  noticed  recently  how  a  Chinese  editor 
accounts  for  the  boycott  in  Shanghai.  He  tells  of  two  rich  young 
men  whom  we  threw  into  a  cell  for  eight  days,  without  allowing 
them  to  consult  their  lawyers.  Finally,  on  returning  to  China, 
they  told  their  story  to  their  rich  friends,  and  so  it  came  about 
that  the  great  boycott  was  organized.  We  are  sowing  the  seeds 
of  war.  If  we  would  follow  out  John  Bright’s  great  principle,  one 
thing  is  certain;  we  must  hope  much  from  the  gradual  piogiess 
of  brotherly  love  among  men  and  from  the  education  of  children 

as  to  the  nature  of  war. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  we  may  unconsciously  be  sowing- 
seeds  of  future  war  in  the  nations  of  the  East.  One  cannot  help 
regretting  many  expressions  used  in  our  gieat  Congiess.  \Ve 
read  of  a  man  saying,  “This  is  a  bill  of  retaliation,  in  connection 
with  Germany’s  bill  regarding  importation  of  out  goods,—?  ctalia- 
tion.  Another  man  rises  and  says,  <  We  want  to  pass  this  law  of 
restriction  of  immigration,  lest  all  this  Italian  mud  come  in.  He 
is  not  sowing  seeds  of  peace  with  Italy  at  any  event.  Then  we 
speak  of  “a  million  low  browed  immigrants,  all  backhead  and 
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no  forehead.  There  is  seed  for  another  war;  a  kind  of  powder 
magazine,  just  waiting  for  its  spark.  We  ought  not  to  talk  down 
those  people,  if  we  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  the  world  In¬ 
stead  of  talking  them  down,  perhaps  we  ought  to  talk  them  up, 

if  we  want  to  sow  seeds  of  peace  instead  of  war,  along  the  line  of 
John  Bright’s  thought. 

Under  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  most  beautiful  bay  in  the  world 
is  an  extinct  volcano,  so  old  that  it  was  there  before  Vesuvius  be¬ 
gan  to  work.  Now  it  is  all  filled  up  and  surrounded  with  libra¬ 
ries,  and  picture  galleries  and  all  the  riches  of  civilization.  We 
are  going  to  fill  up  these  old  volcanoes  of  war. 

The  Chairman  :  We  have  with  us  a  stalwart  representative 
o  a  great  Southern  State,  and  we  shall  have  much  pleasure  in 
hearing  from  the  Hon.  James  L.  Slayden,  a  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  Texas. 


THOROUGH  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  AN  ESSENTIAL 
STEP  IN  THE  ARBITRATION  MOVEMENT. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JAMES  L.  SLAYDEN. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen ;  I  should  never  have 
expected  that  so  skilled  a  diplomat  and  so  clever  a  man  as  Mr 
boster  would  serve  you  this  rather  mean  trick.  You  have  just 
heard  two  beautiful,  informing  and  thoroughly  sound  addresses 
and  now,  without  previous  advice  to  the  speaker,  or  warning  to 
the  audience,  there  is  turned  loose  upon  you  a  Texas  Steer.  It  is 
positively  cruel  and  you  will  better  understand  the  danger  of 
getting  things  smashed  when  I  tell  you  I  do  not  entirely  agree 
with  all  I  have  heard  here. 

r  ^r-  £ka*rmaib  the  address  by  fhe  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  so  clearly,  so  forcibly  and  so  eloquently  ex¬ 
pressed  a  thought  to  which  at  a  dinner  in  New  York  last  night  I 
gave  a  feeble  utterance,  that  I  regret  I  did  not  have  the  privilege 
of  hearing  him  before  I  undertook  my  speech.  We  may  have 
beautiful  conferences  m  these  lovely  spots  like  Lake  Mohonk— 
and  they  show  how  pleasant  are  the  paths  of  peace  when  they 
all  here— we  may  pass  all  the  resolutions  your  scribe  can  write 
or  your  brains  conceive,  and  send  them  to  Congress  and  even  get 
the  endorsement  of  your  Representatives  and  Senators  in  Con- 
gress,  but  until  you  shall  have  done  as  he  suggests,  go  behind  the 
politicians  who  conduct  your  affairs  down  there  at  Washington 
and  educate  your  people  into  an  appreciation  of  the  advantages 

of  peace  and  the  necessity  for  keeping  it,  your  resolutions  will 
come  to  naught. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact,  if  my  observations  are  correct,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  people  is  inclined  towards  war.  I  know  that  there 


is  a  great  deal  of  the  “Old  Adam”  in  me  yet  and  I  suspect  in 
all  of  you.  Although  I  have  profound  respect  and  a  high  regard 
for  the  people  who  inhabit  the  British  Islands,  which  were  the 
homes  of  my  ancestors,  as  a  people  with  whose  history  I  am 
familiar,  with  whose  literature  and  civilization  I  am  in  perfect 
sympathy,  I  remember  that  a  few  years  ago  when  there  was  a 
quarrel  over  the  boundaries  of  a  territory  which  I  would  not 
have  as  a  gracious  gift  and  Mr.  Olney,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  sent  a  ringing  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress  about  territorial  rights  in  Venezuela,  I  was 
mightily  stirred  by  the  warlike  spirit.  Had  war  come,  I  would 
have  found  difficulty  in  staying  at  home  attending  to  my  own 
affairs.  I  needed  education.  You  all  need  it,  more  or  less,  for 
the  blood  of  the  Vikings  is  still  rampant  in  some  of  you.  It  will 
take  a  lot  of  time  to  take  the  war  spirit  out  of  our  natures.  I  hope 
to  see  the  time  come  when  the  monuments  that  are  to  be  erected 
in  this  country,  will  be  to  the  philanthropists,  eminent  scientists, 
great  theologians  and  jurists  rather  than,  as  is  nearly  always  the 
case  now,  to  the  man  on  horseback.  You  cannot  go  into  a 
plaza,  you  cannot  cross  through  a  circle  in  the  beautiful  city  of 
Washington  that  your  eye  does  not  fall  upon  the  image  of  a  war¬ 
rior  of  some  type.  We  must  so  educate  the  people  who  control 
the  politicians  that  when  they  get  to  Washington  or  to  West¬ 
minster,  or  to  the  Parliament  House  in  Berlin,  Paris  or  Tokio,  or 
wherever  they  may  be,  they  will  never  permit  their  servants  who 
legislate  to  forget  that  behind  them  is  an  inspiring,  dominating 
constituency  demanding  practical  peace  measures.  We  must 
not  only  educate  our  people  in  these  beautiful  doctrines,  we  must 
not  only  subscribe  to  these  lovely  sentiments,  but  we  must  get 
the  factions  adjusted  to  the  voting  point,  and  until  that  is  done  we 
will  not  see  satisfactory  results.  I  have  never  believed  in  a 
work  of  supererogation  and  as  you  have  had  all  these  questions 
so  beautifully  presented  by  others,  I  will  not  trespass  longer  on 
your  attention.  (Applause.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  io  o’clock  the  following 
morning. 


TEbtrJ)  Session. 

Thursday  Morning,  May  31,  1906. 


The  Conference  assembled  at  io  o’clock. 

The  Chairman:  I  know  I  speak  the  sentiment  of  every 
member  when  I  say  that  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  our  venerated 
friend  who  has  laid  aside  the  burdens  and  cares  of  his  great  office 
and  charge  to  come  to  this  Conference.  It  is  with  very  great 
pleasure  that  I  introduce  to  you  that  large-hearted  and  patriotic 
American,  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

THE  TRIUMPHS  OF  PEACE. 

ADDRESS  OF  CARDINAL  GIBBONS. 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  have  rolled  by  since  the  birth  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  whose  advent  was  announced  by  the  angel¬ 
ic  host  singing,  “Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace 
to  men  of  good  will.” 

Christ’s  mission  on  earth  was  to  establish  a  triple  peace  in  the 
hearts  of  men, — peace  with  God  by  the  observance  of  His  com¬ 
mandments,  peace  with  our  fellow  men  by  the  practice  of  justice 
and  charity,  and  peace  within  our  own  breasts  by  keeping  our  pas¬ 
sions  subject  to  reason,  and  our  reason  in  harmony  with  the 
divine  law. 

He  came,  above  all,  to  break  down  the  wall  of  partition  that 
divided  nation  from  nation,  that  alienated  tribe  from  tribe,  and 
people  from  people,  and  to  make  them  all  one  family  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Christ. 

When  looking  back  and  contemplating  the  wars  that  have 
ravaged  the  Christian  world  during  the  last  twenty  centuries, 
some  persons  might  be  tempted  at  first  sight  to  exclaim  in  an¬ 
guish  of  heart  that  the  mission  of  Christ  was  a  failure. 

My  purpose,  in  the  brief  remarks  which  I  shall  make,  is  to  disa¬ 
buse  the  faint-hearted  of  this  discouraging  impression,  and  to  show 
that  Christ’s  mission  has  not  failed,  but  that  the  cause  of  peace 
has  made  decisive  and  reassuring  progress. 

It  is  by  comparisons  and  contrasts  that  we  can  most  effectu¬ 
ally  gauge  the  results  of  Christian  civilization. 

Let  us  compare  the  military  history  of  the  Roman  Empire,  from 
its  foundation  to  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar,  with  the  military 
record  of  our  American  Republic,  from  the  close  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  to  the  present  time, 
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In  pagan  Rome,  war  was  the  rule,  peace  was  the  exception. 
The  Temple  of  Janus  in  Rome  was  always  open  in  time  of  war, 
and  was  closed  in  time  of  peace.  From  the  reign  of  Romulus 
to  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar,  embracing  a  period  of  seven 
hundred  years,  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  always  open,  except 
twice,  when  it  was  closed  for  only  six  years.  It  was  subsequently 
closed  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  if  to  symbolize  the  pacific  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

The  United  States  has  existed  as  a  sovereign  nation  for  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  since  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 
During  that  period  we  have  had  four  wars, — the  War  with 
England,  from  1812  to  1815;  the  War  with  Mexico,  from  1845 
to  1848;  the  Civil  War,  from  1861  to  1865;  and  the  recent  Span¬ 
ish  War.  The  combined  length  of  these  campaigns  was  about 
ten  years.  Hence  we  see  that  the  United  States  has  enjoyed 
twelve  years  of  peace  for  one  year  of  war,  while  the  Roman 
Empire  enjoyed  less  than  one  year  of  tranquility  for  every  cen¬ 
tury  of  military  engagements. 

I  may  remark  in  passing,  that  at  least  three  of  these  four 
military  campaigns  might  have  been  easily  averted  by  peaceful 
arbitration,  and  that  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  rests  at 
our  doors. 

What  is  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people  as  recorded  in  the 
pages  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  a  narrative  of  warfare?  The 
Sacred  Chronicle,  from  Moses  to  the  Machabees,  comprising 
fourteen  hundred  years,  presents  an  almost  unbroken  series  of 
wars  of  defence,  of  invasion,  or  of  extermination.  So  continu¬ 
ous  were  military  campaigns,  that  a  sacred  writer  refers  to  a 
time  in  the  year  when  hostilities  were  annually  resumed:  “It 
came  to  pass  at  the  return  of  the  year,  at  the  time  when  kings 
go  forth  to  war.”  They  had  their  season  for  fighting  as  well 
marked  as  we  have  our  seasons  for  planting  and  reaping. 

But  the  blessed  influence  of  our  Christian  civilization  has 
been  experienced  not  only  in  reducing  the  number  of  wars,  but 
still  more  in  mitigating  the  horrors  of  military  strife. 

Prior  to  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  the  motto  of  the  conqueror 
was:  “Vae  victis,”  “Woe  to  the  vanquished.”  The  captured  cit¬ 
ies  were  pillaged  and  laid  waste.  The  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  defeated  nation  became  the  prey  of  the  ruthless  soldiery. 
The  conquered  generals  and  army  were  obliged  to  grace  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  the  victors,  before  they  were  condemned  to  death  or 
to  ignominious  bondage. 

Alexander  the  Great,  after  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Tyre, 
ordered  two  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  crucified,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  population  were  put  to  death  or  sold  into 

slavery. 

How  different  was  the  conduct  of  General  Scott  after  his  sue- 
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cessful  siege  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  sur¬ 
rendered,  not  a  single  soldier  or  citizen  was  sacrificed  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  victorious  army,  and  not  a  single  family  was 
exiled  from  their  native  land. 

During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  year  70  of  the  Christian 
era,  under  Titus,  the  Roman  general,  more  than  a  million  of 
Jews  perished  by  the  sword  or  by  famine.  Nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  Jews  were  carried  into  captivity.  The  sacred  vessels 
of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  were  borne  away  by  the  blood¬ 
stained  hands  of  the  Roman  army.  Simon,  the  Jewish  chief¬ 
tain,  with  the  flower  of  the  Jewish  troops,  was  conducted  to 
Rome,  where  he  graced  the  triumph  of  the  Roman  general,  and 
then  a  rope  was  thrown  around  his  neck,  and  he  was  dragged  to 
the  Forum,  where  he  was  cruelly  tormented  and  put  to  death. 
And  yet  Titus  was  not  accused  by  his  contemporaries  of  excep¬ 
tional  cruelty.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  regarded  as  a  benevolent 
ruler,  and  was  called  “The  delight  of  the  human  race.” 

Let  us  contrast  the  conduct  of  Titus  towards  the  Jews  with 
General  Grant’s  treatment  of  the  defeated  Confederate  forces. 
When  General  Lee  surrendered  his  sword  to  Grant  at  Appomat¬ 
tox  Court  House,  he  and  his  brave  army  were  permitted  to  re¬ 
turn  without  molestation  to  their  respective  homes. 

Imagine  General  Lee  and  his  veterans  led  in  chains  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  followed  by  the  spoils  and  treasures  of  southern  homes 
and  southern  sanctuaries.  Imagine  the  same  Confederate  soldiers 
compelled  to  erect  in  the  capital  of  the  nation,  a  monument  to 
commemorate  their  own  defeat  and  the  triumph  of  the  con¬ 
queror.  Would  not  the  whole  nation  rise  up  in  its  might,  and  de¬ 
nounce  a  degradation  so  revolting  to  their  humanity? 

The  Roman  and  the  American  General,  in  their  opposite  con¬ 
duct,  were  reflecting  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 
Titus,  in  exercising  cruelty  towards  the  vanquished,  was  follow¬ 
ing  the  traditions  of  Paganism.  Grant,  in  his  magnanimity  to¬ 
wards  the  Confederate  troops,  was  obeying  the  mandates  of 
Christian  civilization. 

And  now,  Friends  and  Advocates  of  International  Arbitra¬ 
tion,  permit  me  to  greet  you  with  words  of  good  cheer  and  con¬ 
gratulation. 

You  are  engaged  in  the  most  noble  and  benevolent  mission 
that  can  engross  the  attention  of  mankind, — a  mission  to  which 
are  attached  the  most  sublime  title  and  the  most  precious  reward. 
“Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  God.” 

I  beg  you  to  consider  what  progress  has  already  been  made  in 
the  beneficient  work  in  which  you  are  enlisted. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  disputes  between  individuals  were  com¬ 
monly  decided  by  a  duel.  Thanks  to  the  humanizing  influence  of 
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a  Christian  public  opinion,  these  disagreements  are  now  usually 
adjusted  by  legislation  or  conciliation.  Have  we  not  reason  to 
indulge  the  hope  that  the  same  pacific  agencies  which  have 
checked  the  duel  between  individuals,  will,  in  God’s  own  time, 
check  the  duel  between  nations? 

In  our  schoolboy  days,  the  most  odious  and  contemptible  crea¬ 
ture  we  used  to  encounter,  was  the  bully  who  played  the  tyrant 
towards  the  weak,  but  cringed  before  his  strong  companions. 
But  still  more  intolerable  is  a  bullying  nation  that  picks  a  quar¬ 
rel  with  a  feeble  nation  with  the  base  intent  of  seizing  her  pos¬ 
sessions.  This  bullying  power  is  playing  towards  'a  weaker 
neighbor  the  role  which  the  impious  King  Ahab  acted  towaids 
Naboth.  When  the  King  demanded  Naboth’s  vineyard,  Na¬ 
both  answered  i  “  The  Lord  forbid  that  I  should  give  to  thee  the 
inheritance  of  my  fathers.”  But  there  was  no  board  of  arbi¬ 
tration  in  those  days;  might  was  right  with  Ahab.  He  robbed 
Naboth  not  only  of  his  vineyard,  but  also  of  his  life. 

Friends  and  Advocates  of  International  Arbitration,  let  it  be 
your  mission  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  then 
to  the  ruler  of  a  feeble  nation  may  be  applied  the  words  of  the 
poet : 

“Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just.” 

1.  He  is  armed  with  the  consciousness  of  the  sacred  right  of 
property. 

2.  He  is  armed  with  the  shield  of  an  enlightened  public 
opinion. 

3.  He  is  armed  with  the  conviction  that  his  cause  will  be  ad¬ 
judicated  by  the  equitable  decision  of  a  board  of  arbitration. 

This  amicable  system,  while  protecting  the  rights  of  the  weak, 
will  not  wound  or  humiliate  the  national  pride  of  the  stiong, 
since  it  does  not  attempt  to  trench  on  the  sovereignty  or  autonomy 
of  the  stronger  power. 

I  can  recall  at  least  four  instances  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
in  which  international  conflicts  have  been  amicably  settled  by 
arbitration.  The  dispute  between  Germany  and  Spain  regard¬ 
ing  the  Caroline  Islands  was  adjusted  by  Pope  Leo  XIII, .  in 
1886.  The  Samoan  difficulty  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  was  settled  by  a  conference  held- in  Berlin  in  1889.  A 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  LTnited  States  and  Mexico,  was 
signed  in  Washington  at  the  close  of  Cleveland’s  administration. 
And  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  war  between  France  and  Germany,-— 
perhaps  a  general  European  conflict,  was  averted  by  the  Algeci- 
ras  Conference  in  Morocco. 

Let  us  cherish  the  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  the  reign 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  will  be  firmly  established  on  the  earth, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  will  so  far  sway  the  minds  and  hearts 
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of  rulers  and  cabinets,  that  international  disputes  will  be  de¬ 
cided,  not  by  standing  armies,  but  by  permanent  courts  of  arbi¬ 
tration, — when  they  will  be  settled,  not  on  the  battlefield,  but  in 
the  halls  of  conciliation,  and  will  be  adjusted,  not  by  the  sword, 
but  by  the  pen,  “which  is  mightier  than  the  sword.” 

May  the  nations  of  the  earth  study  and  take  to  heart  this  les¬ 
son,  that  “peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war,” 
aye,  victories  more  substantial  and  more  enduring.  May  they 
learn  that  all  schemes  conceived  in  passion  and  fomented  by  law¬ 
less  ambition  are  destined,  like  the  mountain  torrent,  to  carry 
terror  before  them,  and  to  leave  ruin  and  desolation  after  them; 
whilst  the  peaceful  counsels  of  men  assembled,  as  you  are,  under 
the  guidance  of  Almighty  God,  are  sure  to  shed  their  silent 
blessings  around  them,  like  the  gentle  dew  of  Heaven,  and  to 
bring  forth  abundant  fruit  in  due  season.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Discussion  of  the  Hague  Conference  is 
next  in  order,  and  we  are  now  to  hear  from  a  gentleman  from 
whom  we  have  already  heard  briefly,  Ex-Congressman  and  Ex- 
Minister,  Clifton  R.  Breckenridge,  of  Arkansas. 


THE  APPROACHING  HAGUE  CONFERENCE. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  CLIFTON  R.  BRECKENRIDGE. 

Mr.  President:  We  have  much  reason  to  be  gratified  at  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  recent  years  toward  the  hon¬ 
orable  and  peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes  by  arbi¬ 
tration.  When  I  had  the  honor  to  represent  our  country  as 
Minister  to  Russia,  some  ten  years  ago,  it  was  even  then  almost 
the  boast,  I  may  say,  of  that  great  and  friendly  power  that  they 
had  never  submitted  a  question  to  settlement  by  arbitration.  I 
urged  this  policy  at  that  time  as  particularly  applicable  to  a 
lot  of  petty  but  vexatious  disputes  then  existing  between  us,  and 
as  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  a  nation.  The  accomplished 
and  kindly  officials  of  that  country  conceded  much  in  individual 
cases,  especially  did  Prince  Labanofif,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  down  to  the  time  of  his  deeply  lamented  death,  Count 
Mouravieff,  his  successor  during  the  remainder  of  my  term 
of  office,  and  the  present  Premier,  Mr.  Geromykin,  then  Minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Interior,  but  my  best  efforts  to  secure  a  formal 
acknowledgment  of  a  change  in  policy  were  in  vain.  I  am  hap¬ 
py  to  see,  however,  that  others  have  succeeded  wljere  I  failed ; 
and  that  now  Russia  has  definitely  aligned  herself  with  the 
friends  of  this  wise  and  beneficent  policy.  This  and  many  other 
features  of  a  similar  nature  afford  encouragement  to  all  who 
have  at  heart  the  advancement  of  this  great  and  good  cause. 

But,  while  much  has  been  done,  yet  much  remains  to  be  done, 
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and  we  have  still  to  inquire  how  best  we  can  widen  the  acceptance 
of  this  doctrine  and  extend  the  scope  of  its  application. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  to  me  that  a  most  instructive  les¬ 
son  can  be  drawn  from  our  own  political  organization  and  ex¬ 
perience  and  especially  from  the  history  of  our  Supreme  Court. 
The  problem  before  us  is  to  advance  the  comity  and  peace  oi  na¬ 
tions  We  are,  in  a  sense,  but  a  league  of  nations;  a  republic  oi 
republics ;  an  indissoluble  Union,  it  is  true,,  but  yet  composed 
of  separate  states  whose  sovereignty  in  their  appointed  sphere 

we  carefully  guard  and  conserve.  . 

The  great  arbiter  of  our  disputes  is  the  Supreme  Court  ot  the 
United  States.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  this  august  body 
has  been  the  sheet  anchor,  not  only  of  the  Union,  but  also  ot  the 
states.  It  has  interpreted  not  only  the  law,  but  also  the  et  ncs 
of  our  public  affairs;  and  we  yield  obedience  not  more  to  its  law¬ 
ful  authority  than  we  do  to  the  persuasive  power  of  its  wisdom 

and  virtue.  .  ...  .  •, 

Cannot  a  similar  and  permanent  body  of  illustrious  men  sit 

and  command  in  some  like  manner  the  reverential  obedience 
of  nations ?  The  analogy,  of  course,  is  not  complete;  but  have 
we  not  yet'  the  wisdom  and  virtue  to  deal  frankly  with  one  an¬ 
other  not  to  veil  ulterior  purposes  with  specious  pretenses,  to  e 
willing  to  sacrifice  something  of  the  symmetry  of  our  contentions 
for  humane  and  really  practical  results,  and  to  cal  into  being  a 
body  that  will  have  the  moral  power  to  raise  its  hand  and  say  wit 
effect  to  the  nations,  “peace,  be  still."  This  is  but  a  logical  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  political  power  so  often  claimed  by  our  friends  of  the 

This  leads  me  to  observe,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  not  alone  to 
the  superstructure  that  we  must  look,  however  wise  and  excel¬ 
lent  may  be  its  material,  perfect  its  organization,  or  adaptive  to 
the  attainment  of  the  ends  in  view.  We  must  consider  always 
the  character  and  state  of  maturity  of  the  public  mind  for  th 
sentiments  and  ideals  of  the  people  will  prove  to  be  the  chief 
support  and  inspiration  of  any  tribunal  that  may  '*  V'-;.  .  ' 

as  they  are,  indeed,  the  chief  factors  in  shaping  the  institutions 

and  policies  of  every  country.  A  ,  t 

It  is  not  enough  of  itself,  nor  would  it  be  approved  by  us 
urge  simply  the  proposition  that  arbitration  pays.  -  <>  P  P 
are  so  has"  as  to  consciously  barter  their  honor  or  nratenal  gam. 
None  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  moral  law  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  law  should  harmonize  in  all  of  our  undei facing., 
know  this,  and  yet  always,  as  a  self-governing  lyT' 
difficult,  as  well'  as  the  most  important  task  we  have  before  us 
is  to  so  restrain  ourselves  as  to  put  this  truth i  int  ■  - 
practical  operation.  Man  is  naturally  combats y  quick  to  take 
offense,  ,^,3,  .(over  of  deeds  of  daring.  We  need  to  teach  that 
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forbearance  is  a  virtue,  a  mark  of  strength  and  not  of  weakness, 
and  that  peoples  and  nations,  acting  in  the  high  sphere  of  their 
sovereign  discretion  and  power  are,  or  ought  to  be,  under  the  self- 
imposed  bond  of  the  moral  law  just  as  much  as  individuals  who  for 
then  own  good  and  for  the  good  and  safety  of  society  are  kept 

under  the  restraints  of  both  the  moral  and  the  statutory  laws 
of  a  country. 

I  do  not  hold  that  large  and  complicated  affairs  can  always 
be  judged  with  absolute  precision,  or  that  human  wisdom  can 
always  conduct  large  policies  unmixed  with  evil.  But  I  do  con¬ 
tend  that  the  same  principles  should  guide  us  in  our  large  and 
collective  affau-s  that  we  are  taught  and  forced  to  observe*  in  our 
individual  conduct ;  that  nations  and  lawful  majorities  should 
subject  themselves  to  the  same  restraints  toward  their  .opponents 
t  at  we  impose  upon  individuals  between  themselves ;  and  that 
only  when  imbued  with  this  truth  have  we  or  any  people  a  safe 

and  honorable  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  their  public  acts 
and  policies. 

How  else  are  we  to  avoid  impulsive  wars,  or  wars  arising 
from  ambition  or  lust.of  conquest?  In  what  way  have  we  ad 
vanced  m  civilization  if  not  in  greater  ability  to  successfully  re¬ 
strain  our  cupidity  and  passion,  to  judge  of  causes,  individual,  class 
\  rl^tl°na1’  ln  the  light  of  the  moral  law,  and  in  willingness  to 

unbksed  triSbunake?nt  ^  t0  ^  dedsi°n  °f  comPetent  a"d 

It  has  been  said  of  Air.  Gladstone  that  he  was  the  most  highly 

civilized  man  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  whole  world 

™p  lW  -t  K  lra  the  “Grand  old  Alan.”  What  made  him 

?us"d  NrHw  H^s6  m  w?ud  /ather  be  right  than  victori- 

knew  tW  hh  n°ble  th°Ugh  jt  be ;  but  aIso  because  he 

riX  hTHshnIf  ln-eV!r.ue  trul-Y  victorious  unless  first  he  was 
f  sufficient  that  we  be  honest  in  our  methods.  We 

must  be  honest  also  in  our  purposes.  In  standing  for  this  we  can 
all  act  a  useful  part;  and,  in  my  opinion,  can  best  hold  up  the 
hands  of  our  delegates  to  The  Hague,  safeguard  our  posses! 
sions,  institutions  and  honor,  and  advance  the  cause  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  and  peace,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  (Applause.) 

thiHnm  C  US'°n’  1  am  S“re  1  Sha11  find  fflyself  in  sympathy  with 
this  company  m  expressing  the  pride  and  pleasure  I  feel  in  the 

appointment  by  President  Roosevelt  of  the  esteemed  and  dis 

fhe  leading  menyof  H‘S  S0Cia  “1  Professionffi  intercourse  with 
me  leading  men  of  our  country  has  doubtless  hrmio-kf  • 

personal  contact  with  most  of  you;  and  to  all  of  us  he  is  known 

as  an  accomplished  gentleman,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  a  former 

president  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  In  truth  it  may  be 

sai  o  lm  that  he  is  as  able  as  he  is  modest;  and  that  his  great 
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learning,  liberal  culture,  judicial  temperament  and  noble  char¬ 
acter  justify  the  pride  and  confidence  of  his  countrymen  in 
seeing  him  elevated  to  the  membership  of  what  is,  in  many  re¬ 
spects  at  least,  the  most  potential  body  in  the  world.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

The  Chairman:  There  are  here  many  lawyers  who  have 
had  the  honor  of  practicing  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  but  our  next  speaker  has  the  honor  of  having 
practiced -not  only  before  that  Court,  but  also  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  World,  at  ,The  Hague.  I  now  present  Hon. 
William  *  L.  Penfield,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

SOME  QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  NEXT  HAGUE 

CONFERENCE. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  L.  PENFIELD. 

If  that  most  worthy  aspiration,  the  creation  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  parliament,  may  be  realized,  the  way  will  be  prepared 
through  the  action  of  those  international  Congresses  known  as 
the  Hague  Conference.  The  institution  of  a  parliament,  compe¬ 
tent  to  legislate  in  the  international  sphere,  as  the  United  States 
Congress  is  within  the  Federal  sphere,  would  undoubtedly  present 
some  most  difficult  political  problems ;  yet  it  would  hardly  be  more 
difficult  for  a  body  of  jurists  and  statesmen  to  define  the  bounds  of 
authority  of  the  international  parliament  than  it  was  for  the  fram¬ 
ers  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  define  and  distribute  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Under  existing  political  conditions, 
the  creation  of  an  international  parliament,  clothed  with  the 
power  of  direct  legislation,  does  not  appear  to  be  presently  feasi¬ 
ble.  But  it  is  the  unexpected  that  happens,  as,  for  example,  who 
would  have  dared  foretell  five  years  ago  the  convocation  of  the 
Russian  Douma  ?  The  call  of  an  international  parliament  cannot 
be  set  down  as  wholly  improbable  and  the  way  to  that  goal  lies 
through  the  more  frequent  calls  and  assemblages  of  the  Hague 
Conference  and  by  committing  to  it  the  task  of  codifying  in  the 
form  of  treaties  the  leading  branches  of  international  law.  In 
this  work  the  Hague  Conference  will  perform  one  of  the  most 
essential  functions  of  parliament,  by  indirect  legislation ;  and  its 
sphere  of  action  would  gradually  be  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace 
other  international  interests. 

We  therefore  hail  the  coming  Conference  as  likely  to  take  an 
important  step  in  this  direction.  For  one  of  the  subjects  of  its 
deliberations  will  be  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals 
and  belligerents.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  law  of  con¬ 
traband  of  war  should  not  be  defined  by  a  convention  signed  by 
and  binding  upon  all  nations  than  by  a  treaty  signed  by  and  bind- 
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The  convention,  when  signed  and  ratified  by  the  numerous  states 
represented  at  the  Conference,  would  thus  become  an  accepted 
part  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  thus  the  Conference  will  perform 
an  essential  function  of  an  international  parliament,  by  indirect 
legislation. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  leading  principles  of  this  branch 
of  international  law  should  be  more  clearly  and  fully  defined 
and  receive  the  formal  sanction  of  all  civilized  states.  There  will 
be  little  or  no  difficulty  in  defining  the  rules  to  determine  what  is 
absolutely  contraband  of  war.  The  subject  nearly  defines  itself 
— articles  whose  immediate  warlike  nature  and  uses  are  self- 
evident. 

A  more  serious  difficulty  will  arise  in  agreeing  upon  some 
criterion  to  determine  when  articles  of  dual  utility,  for  war  or 
peace,  may  be  treated  by  a  belligerent  as  absolutely  contraband 
of  war.  In  agreeing  upon  this  legal  criterion,  the  dominant  con¬ 
ception  of  the  subject  would  doubtless  be  based  on  existing  con¬ 
ditions  and  tendencies,  the  world  over.  It  would  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  war,  except  in  defense  of  national  independence 
and  territorial  integrity,  inspires  increasing  horror  and  obloquy 
among  all  peoples,  belligerents  as  well  as  neutrals— as  witnessed 
by  the  revolution  in  Russia,  by  the  rapid  spread  of  the  sentiment 
in  favor  of  international  arbitration  in  Western  Europe,  in  Great 
Britain,  in  the  three  Americas.  It  would  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  commerce  over  seas  is  the  order  of  the  day  of  the  twentieth 
century ;  that  the  combined  and  preponderant  interests  of  all 
states  demand  that  only  such  articles  of  dual  utility  shall  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list  of  absolute  contraband  as  are  directly  and 
immediately  destined  to  the  military  or  naval  uses  of  the  enemy. 
Every  American  and  every  Continental  nation  of  the  old  world 
will  be  advantaged  by  the  adoption  of  this  criterion — all  Ameri¬ 
can  nations,  because  they  want  no  war  with  other  nations ;  all 
the  Continental  nations,  because  when  two  or  more  of  them  are 
at  war  they  can  freely  purchase  and  ship  overland  all  sorts  of 
military  and  food  supplies  from  their  neutral  Continental  neigh¬ 
bors.  Thus  it  seems  clear  that  all  nations  would  gain  on  the 
whole  by  reducing  the  list  of  conditional  contraband  to  the 
minimum. 

There  is  the  further  question  of  the  procedure  of  the  prize 
courts  and  of  the  arrest  and  seizure  by  a  belligerent’s  cruisers 
of  neutral  ships  and  cargoes.  The  leading  principles  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  in  both  cases  should  be  simple  and  uniform.  The  sus¬ 
pected  ship  and  cargo  should  in  all  cases  have  the  benefit  of 
the  reasonable  doubt.  In  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence  of 
every  civilized  state  the  presumption  of  innocence  obtains  with 
respect  to  accused  persons,  acts  and  things.  But  under  the  rules 
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administered  by  some  of  the  prize  courts,  the  ordinary  presump¬ 
tions  are  reversed;  the  presumption  of  guilt  obtains  and  the 
burden  of  proof  to  establish  innocence  rests  upon  the  owners 
of  the  seized  ship  and  cargo.  This  presumption  is  ancient; 
it  originated  in  times  when  belligerents  so  far  ignored  the  rights 
of  neutrals  that  they  could  hardly  he  said  to  exist.  The  rule 
ought  to  be  liberalized,  in  keeping  with  the  rights  and  interests 
of  inoffensive  commerce  and  with  the  humane  and  enlightened 
principles  of  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence  of  all  civilized 
states. 

We  may  expect  that  another  and  kindred  question  will  come 
before  the  Conference — the  question  of  the  immunity  from  cap¬ 
ture  at  sea  of  all  non-contraband,  private  property,  whether 
owned  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  neutral  or  belligerent  states. 
Doubtless  this  immunity  will  not  he  extended  by  a  belligerent* 
to  the  private  property  of  its  own  subjects  trading  with  the 
enemy ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  view  of  the  renewed  examin¬ 
ation  which  the  British  Government  has  recently  been  giving  the 
question,  its  long  standing  opposition  will  he  withdrawn  to  the 
adoption  of  the  liberal  policy  espoused  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  from  its  foundation. 

Another  important  subject  which  is  likely  to  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Conference  is  the  question  of  the  privileges  and  the 
limits  of  hospitality,  of  temporary  anchorage  and  asylum,  and 
of  the  supply  and  repair  of  belligerent  war  ships  in  neutral  ports. 
The  decision  of  these  questions  is  not  governed  by  fixed  princi¬ 
ples  and  uniform  practice.  They  are  disposed  of  in  diverse 
fashion  by  different  governments  either  by  municipal  statutes, 
by  proclamation  or  decree,  or  by  executive  orders  taken  as 
the  occasion  arises.  So  it  happens  that  states  which,  are  for¬ 
mally  and  actually  neutral  are  sometimes  put  in  the  suspicious 
and  unenviable  attitude  of  rendering  more  or  less  incidental  aid 
and  assistance  or  relief  to  one  or  the  other  belligerent.  It  is  very 
desirable  in  the  true  interest  of  neutral  states,  as  well  as  of  bel¬ 
ligerents,  that  the  duties  of  neutrals  should  be  prescribed  by 
uniform  rule,  known  in  advance ;  it  would  conduce  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  sincerely  cordial  relations  between  neutrals  and  bel¬ 
ligerents  and  prevent  those  injurious  feelings  of  deep  and  last¬ 
ing  resentment  with  which  one  or  the  other  belligerent  views 
the  apparently  partial  conduct  of  a  neutral  towards  the  adversary. 
The  existence  and  observance  of  such  rules  would  have  saved 
much  of  the  bitterness  of  the  controversy  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  over  the  Alabama  and  Florida  claims.  It 
would  have  saved  the  United  States  from  any  suspicion  of  un¬ 
friendliness  in  refusing  to  allow  in  its  ports  the  repair  of  damage 
done  in  battle  to  war  ships  during  the  late  conflict  between  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Japan. 
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It  is  understood  that  a  subject  which  has  been  suggested  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Conference  is  the  question  of  opening 
hostilities  without  a  previous  declaration  of  war.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  Conference  will  take  any  action  that  might  seem  to  reflect 
upon  any  government  that  has — as  many  governments  have  done 
— begun  war  without  a  preliminary  declaration.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  Conference  will  attempt  to  formulate  any 
rule  on  the  subject  so  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of 
strategy. 

Only  two  American  states  were  invited  to  send  delegates  to 
the  first  Hague  Conference.  That  error  has  this  time  been  re¬ 
paired  and  all  the  civilized  states  of  the  world  may  participate 
in  the  august  assemblage.  What  is  recently  styled  the  “Drago 
Doctrine”  will  perhaps  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Con¬ 
ference.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  will  be  espoused  by  some  of 
perhaps  many  of  the  delegates  from  Latin-American  states.  It 
is  not  a  new  idea,  but  it  was  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Drago,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  Argentina,  during  the  Venezue¬ 
lan  controversy  of  1902-1903.  There  will  be  little  objection,  I 
imagine,  to  the  view  that  no  government  ought  to  use  force  to 
compel  another  government  to  pay  its  public  securities,  its  bonds 
or  other  national  obligations  which  foreigners  have  voluntarily 
purchased  or  subscribed  to  and  taken.  But  it  is  nearly  certain 
that  there  will  be  a  division  of  opinion  on  the  question  whether 
any  inflexible  rule  should  be  laid  down  with  respect  to  cases  of 
individual  foreigners,  who  have  invested  large  sums  of  money  in 
the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  a  country,,  under 
contract  with  its  government  to  do  so,  if  the  latter  should  then 
flagrantly  violate  the  contract  and  despoil  them  of  the  fruits  of 
their  enterprises.  I  would  not  say  that  in  the  long  run  this  would 
not  be  the  wiser  policy,  the  better  rule  for  all  concerned  if  the  rule 
were  declared  at  the  Hague  Conference  so  that  henceforth  all 
governments  would  understand  that  their  own  highest  interests 
demand  that  they  shall  protect  capital,  if  they  would  attract  it. 

The  experience  had  with  the  practical  workings  of  the  Hague 
Tribunal  suggests  the  desirability  of  certain  amendments  of  the 
convention  of  July  29,  1899, — such  as  that  only  disinterested 
arbitrators  shall  be  eligible  to  seats  on  the  Tribunal;  that  the 
arbitration  of  questions  of  a  judicial  nature  and  of  those  concern¬ 
ing  the  interpretation  and  execution  of  treaties  shall  be  compul¬ 
sory  ;  that  the  mediaeval  idea  that  a  sense  of  national  honor, 
aside  from  the  rights  ,  of  self-defense,  can  justify  resort  to  war 
in  any  case,  shall  be  abandoned ;  and,  workable  and  every  way 
admirable  as  it  now  is — when  we  consider  its  substance  and  the 
circumstances  of  its  formation — the  time  is  ripe  for  the  revision 
and  recasting  of  the  convention  of  July  29,  1899. 

I  have  suggested  some  of  the  important  topics  likely  to  engage 
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the  attention  of  the  next  Conference.  If  it  succeeds  in  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  any  considerable  part  of  its  task ;  if  it  succeeds 
in  agreeing  upon  a  code  prescribing  the  rights  and  duties  of 
neutrals  and  belligerents;  if  it  succeeds  in  taking  some  step  for¬ 
ward  in  the  cause  of  arbitration,  it  will  justly  take  rank  in  impor¬ 
tance  with  the  Congress  that  framed  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
with  the  Congress  that  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1787,  and  with  the 
Conference  that  made  the  convention  of  July  29,  1899. 

The  Chairman  :  Our  next  speaker  is  Hon.  Charles  S. 
Hamlin,  of  Boston,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  CHARLES  S.  HAMLIN. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen ;  I  cannot  adequate¬ 
ly  express  the  pleasure  with  which  I  have  listened  to  the  eloquent 
and  able  addresses  that  we  have  heard  here.  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  I  would  travel  half  around  the  world  to  hear  the  ad¬ 
dress  given  us  yesterday  by  Dr.  Abbott  (Applause)  and  I  can 
as  truthfully  add  that,  having  reached  that  distant  point,  I  would 
gladly  complete  the  circuit  without  rest  or  sleep  to  be  back  in 
time  for  the  learned  and  eloquent  address  we  have  just  heard 
from  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons.  (Applause.)  Having 
been  called  upon  at  a  half  hour’s  notice  to  say  something,  I  feel 
that  to  decline  would  seem  an  ungracious  refusal  to  join  in  this 
important  discussion,  and  therefore  I  gladly  contribute  my  mite, 
and  I  assure  you  it  will  be  as  small  as  the  widow’s  mite  of  old. 
It  demands  preparation,  my  friends, — whatever  may  be  the  need 
of  preparation  for  war,  it  certainly  demands  preparation  to  be 
able  to  speak  on  the  great  subject  of  peace.  I  feel  that  the  good 
work  that  this  Conference  has  done  could  not  adequately  be  ex¬ 
pressed  if  a  man  were  to  be  given  hours  to  devote  to  this  subject 
alone. 

I  am  glad  to  record  myself  among  those, — and  I  believe  they 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  people  of  our  country, — who  believe 
that  the  principles  of  public  and  private  morality  are  one  and  the 
same.  (Applause.)  We  believe  that  what  is  right  and  just  for 
an  individual  should  be  right  and  just  for  a  nation;  and  con¬ 
versely,  a  course  of  action  which  is  wrong,  unjust  and  immoral 
for  the  individual  is  wrong,  unjust  and  immoral  for  a  nation. 
(Applause.)  In  harmony  with  this  view,  my  friends,  we  see 
today,  as  compared  with  the  past,  a  great  difference  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  nations  one  to  the  other,  just  as  we  see  a  precisely  similar 
difference  in  the  relations  of  individuals  one  to  the  other.  If  we 
go  back  to  the  early  English  philosophers,  we  find  prominent  the 
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writings  of  the  philosopher  Hobbes,  who  thought  men  were  al¬ 
most  wild  beasts,  that  life  was  a  struggle  of  one  man  against 
the  other;  that  society  was  simply  armed  neutrality  and  that  the 
exact  measure  of  the  gain  of  one  man  was  the  exact  measure  of 
the  loss  of  the  other.  But,  my  friends,  there  has  been  since  those 
days  a  great  development  in  philosophic  thought.  First  came 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  called  attention  to  sympathy  as  a 
bond  between  men,  a  recognition  of  the  kindly  association  rather 
than  of  competition  between  men,  and  of  their  fellow  feeling 
rather  than  of  their  envies,  hatreds  and  jealousies.  Next  came 
the  philosophy  of  Bentham  recognizing  a  conception  of  an  en¬ 
larged  self ;  he  spoke  of  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number, 
— a  distinct  recognition  of  the  common  dependence  of  one  man 
upon  another.  That  conception  was  carried  further  by  John 
Stuart  Mill;  and  finally  in  the  great  German  philosopher,  Kant, 
we  see  the  recognition  of  a  broader  self,  a  universal  self,  the 
brotherhood  of  mankind.  So  it  has  been  with  nations.  It  is 
not  so  long  back  in  history  to  a  time  when  nations  looked  upon 
one  another  as  eternal  foes;  the  National  maxim  seemed  to  be 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  the  measure  of  the  gain  of  one 
nation  was  considered  to  be  but  the  exact  measure  of  the  loss 
of  the  other.  Today,  however, — largely  through  the  influence 
of  societies  and  convocations  such  as  this, — we  see  an  active  con¬ 
ception  of  the  broader  national  self,  precisely  as  we  recognize 
the  conception  of  a  broader  individual  self, — a  unity  of  National, 
as  well  as  of  individual  fellowship. 

Now,  my  friends,  we  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  preparation  for  war.  I  confess  that  does  not  appeal  to 
me.  Of  course,  there  must  be  some  preparation  for  defence 
against  unjust  aggression,  but  when  I  hear  this  war  cry  continu¬ 
ally  dinned  in  my  ears  in  and  out  of  Congress,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  it  is  better  for  a  nation  not  to  be  absolutely  prepared  for 
war,  not  to  have  its  guns  shotted  and  even  aimed  at  some  other 
great  nation.  I  believe  there  is  nothing  that  so  tends  to  calm, 
sober  judgment  and  thought  before  action  as  the  feeling  that, 
after  all,  we  are  not  absolutely  prepared  for  war,  with  shotted 
guns,  awaiting  the  hysterical  command  of  some  excited  chief. 
(Applause.) 

I  hope  this  meeting  will  send,  with  one  united  voice,  a  request 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  use  every  endeavor  to 
have  the  Hague  Tribunal  take  up  the  question  of  limitation  of 
armaments.  (Applause.)  There  may  be  subjects  here  upon 
which  we  differ,  but  I  want  to  speak  and  ask  for  action  along  the 
great  lines  on  which  we  all  agree,  because  where  we  speak  with 
united  voice,  we  speak  with  force  and  strength  and  we  send  a 
message  not  only  over  this  country,  but  over  the  civilized  world. 
We  should  record  here  our  agreements  and  leave  our  disagree- 
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merits  to  be  discussed  and  threshed  out  and  merged  into  agree¬ 
ments  perhaps  at  some  time  in  the  future.  (Applause.) 

You  all  remember  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in 
1893;  the  Court  of  Honor  surrounded  by  those  beautiful  build¬ 
ings,  and  the  Peristyle,  and  back  of  it  the  beautiful  water  of  the 
lake.  On  that  Peristyle  were  written  in  letters  of  gold  the 
sacred  words, — -“And  ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free.”  Let  us  seek  the  truth;  let  us  know  that 
truth  and  let  us  crystallize  it  by  strengthening  the  Hague  Tri¬ 
bunal,  by  establishing  a  Congress  of  Nations;  and  that  truth, 
cystallized  into  the  laws  of  international  peace,  will  free  us  from 
barbaric  conceptions  of  national  power  and  will  conduce  to  the 
greatest  benefit  of  the  individual,  the  state,  the  nation,  and  of  all 
mankind.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  heard  last  night  from  the  leader  of  the 
American  Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Bartholdt.  We  are  now  to  hear  from  another  member  of 
that  Group  who  attended  the  late  Conference  at  Brussels,  Hon. 
Arthur  L.  Bates,  Member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  ARTHUR  L.  BATES 

Mr.  President ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen ;  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  be  at  this  meeting.  I  have  heard  of  this  Conference  for  years 
and  believe  it  is  the  best  practical  agency  for  international  arbi¬ 
tration  and  world-wide  peace  that  exists  anywhere,  because  of 
the  representative  character  of  those  who  meet  here  from  year 
to  year,  the  editor,  the  educator,  the  minister  and  those  who  have 
in  their  respective  communities  not  only  the  ear  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  but  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Perhaps  I  occupy  a  rather 
anomalous  position.  It  is  true  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  House  of  Representatives  and  also  a  member  of  the  Interpar¬ 
liamentary  Union,  the  American  Group,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Naval  Committee  which  formulated  the 
legislation  providing  for  the  great  battleship  which  has  just  been 
authorized  by  Congress,  and  when  I  tell  you  that,  I  fear  for  the 
moment  that  you  may  think  my  interest  in  the  cause  of  inter¬ 
national  peace  is  purely  academic,  and  not  deep  seated.  It  oc¬ 
curs  to  me,  however,  that  the  position  is  not  incongruous.  It  is 
not  proposed,  as  I  take  it,  by  the  Interparliamentary  Union  that 
immediate  disarmament  can  be  effected ;  that  is  conceded  to  be 
impossible.  The  question  is  asked,  Why  did  the  American  Con¬ 
gress  authorize  this  year  a  new  battleship?  You  have  heard  of 
the  “Dreadnaught.”  Well,  they  wanted  to  beat  the  “Dread- 
naught”  ;  because  the  other  fellow  authorized  one,  I  suppose,  is 
the  controlling  reason.  Why,  the  schedules  and  the  information 
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collected  by  the  committee  and  placed  by  the  secretary  before 
each  member  was  largely  to  present  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
committee  the  naval  strength  of  France,  the  naval  strength  of 
Germany,  the  naval  strength  of  Great  Britain,  the  naval  strength 
of  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  and  then  we  were  supposed 
to  decide  how  much  tonnage-  we  should  add  to  our  American 
fleets  in  order,  if  necessary,  to  cope  with  such  adversaries.  The 
strong  nation,  I  believe,  is  the  one  that  can  do  most  in  the 
cause  of  peace.  The  splendid  example  was  cited  to  you  this 
morning  by  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons.  Why  did  the  words 
“Let  us  have  peace"  ring  around  the  world  and  find  response  in 
almost  every  human  heart?  Because  they  came  from  him  who 
had  been  a  very  thunderbolt  in  war,  who  had  led  his  legions  vic¬ 
torious  in  almost  every  battle,  who  had  compelled  a  peace.  So 
I  say  the  American  nation,  with  the  prestige  that  it  has,  not  only 
in  our  eyes,  but  in  the  world  at  large,  makes  it,  I  believe,  the  best 
compeller  of  peace  today  of  any  nation  on  the  globe,  and  I 
believe  that  the  efforts  and  the  good  word  of  the  American 
Group  at  the  Conference  at  Brussels  was  heeded  and  was  re¬ 
spected  as  much  as  the  message  that  was  brought  from  any  other 
nation  on  the  globe.  I  believe  in  peace ;  I  believe  that  the  senti¬ 
ment  among  the  people  is  continually  growing  in  that  direction. 

Criticism  is  often  made  as  to  what  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  does,  or  what  it  does  not  do,  but  I  think  it  is  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  the  members  that  they  are  amenable  to  the  people 
who  send  them,  the  people  whom  they  represent,  and  I  can  vouch 
to  you  that  they  will  go  as  far,  willingly,  as  the  people  who  send 
them  there  will  desire  them  to  go  in  the  cause  of  international 
arbitration,  and  putting  in  the  hands  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  not 
only  power  to  hear  and  advise,  but  power  to  execute,  power  to 
enforce  decrees,  if  you  please,  by  the  treaty-making  powers  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  they  may  well 
be  the  connecting-link  between  the  present  Hague  Tribunal  as  it 
is  now  constituted  and  that  which  we  all  desire,  the  power  to 
execute  and  the  power  to  carry  out  the  decrees  of  that  Tribunal, 
because  no  matter  how  well  and  peaceful  we  may  feel  disposed 
when  we  enter  into  the  compact  unless  we  are  bound  by  inter¬ 
national  treaties,  what  shall  compel  a  performance  when  the  oc¬ 
casion  comes  and  when  self-restraint  is  most  needed?  I  believe 
that  the  idea  which  was  presented  by  our  President  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Group,  Richard  Bartholdt,  to  clothe  the  Hague  Tribunal 
with  permanent  authority  and  that  the  treaties  of  nations  shall 
stand  behind  its  decrees,  if  necessary,  with  battleships  and  arma¬ 
ment  to  enforce  them,  will  cause  the  nations  of  the  world  to  slow¬ 
ly  arrive  at  disarmament,  and  the  dreams  of  the  Elihu  Burritts 
and  the  present  peacemakers  of  the  world  shall  be  realized  and  ac¬ 
complished.  It  was  a  very  singular  coincidence  that  in  the  last 
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day  of  the  Brussels  Conference  last  September,  news  was 
brought  to  us  of  the  peace  brought  about  at  Portsmouth  between 
the  two  warring  nations,  Russia  and  Japan,  and  I  assure  you  that 
that  announcement  was  most  exhilarating  to  the  entire  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Brussels  Conference.  There  was  no  name  more  hon¬ 
ored  that  day  among  all  the  delegates  which  gathered  there  than 
the  name  of  Roosevelt,  (Applause)  he  who  had  been  named  as 
the  man  on  horseback,  who  had  been  looked  upon  as  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  warlike  powers  and  strength,  who  had  gained  great 
honor  and  renown  from  the  events  of  the  Spanish-American 
war.  That  he  had  been  invited  bv  the  powers  of  Europe  to  be¬ 
come  the  intermediary  between  those  warring  nations  and  that 
he  had  succeeded  so  admirably,  made  him  the  foremost  figure 
and  foremost  personality  in  the  minds  of  all  the  delegates  from 
the  seventeen  or  eighteen  nations  represented.  Yet,  if  our 
President  made  this  peace,  he  was  able  to  do  so  in  his  ca¬ 
pacity  as  an  American  citizen.  Reared  in  the  school  of  democratic 
institutions,  he  had  transfused  in  his  soul  the  soul  of  ninety  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  and  that  peace  which  was  a  triumph  of  humanity 
was  also  a  triumph  of  democratic  institutions.  The  policy  of 
democracy  C3n  only  be  a  policy  of  peace.  Sovereigns  have  ex¬ 
ercised  a  specific  influence  in  the  world,  but  it  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  all  true  democracy  to  establish  peace.  The  very  charac¬ 
ter  of  democracy  makes  it  a  duty;  for  it  would  be  a  crime  against 
humanity  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  a  revolt  against  hu¬ 
manity.  I  believe,  then,  that  as  democracy  extends  more  and 
more  throughout  the  nations  of  the  world,  as  it  is  doing  today, 
so  will  the  hope  of  peace  be  established  on  a  more  stable  basis. 
Hail,  therefore,  to  peace  and  to  those  who  make  it.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Will  the  member  of  the  NaVal  Affairs 
Committee  tell  us  how  the  relative  strength  of  our  navy  com¬ 
pares  with  that  of  European  navies?  What  is  our  rank? 

Mr.  Bates:  I  believe  we  are  third  today. 

The  Chairman  :  You  mean  now  or  when  we  get  ships  now 
building  completed? 

Mr.  Bates:  When  the  ships  now  authorized  are  completed, 
we  will  be  only  second  or  third. 

The  Chairman  :  May  I  suggest,  then,  that  it  is  not  the 
over-powering  strength  of  our  navy  that  gives  us  the  great  in¬ 
fluence  we  have  in  the  world  of  politics?  (Great  applause.) 

We  are  now  to  have  some  time  for  an  open  parliament. 

Dr  Ernst  Richard,  of  Columbia  University,  President  of  the 
New  York  German- American  Peace  Society,  is  recognized. 
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CAN  WAR-MAKING  POWERS  BE  LIMITED  BY  CON¬ 
STITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT? 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  ERNST  RICHARD. 

Mr.  Chairman ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen ;  I  had  prepared  a  fif¬ 
teen  minutes’  speech  for  this  meeting,  but  on  account  of  the  time 
limit,  I  shall  have  to  try  and  condense  this  fifteen  minutes’  pre¬ 
pared  paper  in  an  unprepared  speech  of  five  minutes.  I  tried  to 
lead  you  softly  onward,  to  prepare  you  for  what  I  have  to  tell 
you,  but  now  I  cannot  do  so.  I  find  that  other  speakers  make  re¬ 
marks  which  sound  rather  modest.  I  have  found  that  in  a  great 
cause  modesty  is  cowardice,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  feel 
that  what  I  have  to  propose  is  a  great  cause.  It  is  not  only  in 
keeping  with  what  we  are  all  advocating  here,  but  it  also  covers 
what  we  heard  yesterday  from  Mr.  Paine,  that  we  ought  to 
do  ourselves,  first  what  we  want  others  to  do.  It  is  further¬ 
more  something  that  goes  into  practical  politics  and  I  can  assure 
you  it  is  something  which  the  people  at  large  will  be  willing  to 
support,  because  I  am  to  propose  nothing  less  than  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  an  amendment  to  our  constitution,  which  demands  that 
Congress  shall  not  be  allowed  to  declare  war  unless  a  bona  fide 
effort  at  arbitration  has  been  made  beforehand.  If  we  really 
mean  what  we  preach,  we  must  do  it  first  ourselves  and  it  is 
certain  if  our.  representatives  go  to  any  convention  and  say,  “We 
do  not  permit  .  our  own  Congress  to  declare  war  without 
applying  the  principle  of  arbitration,”  that  will  strengthen  their 
hands  more  than  wagon  loads  of  telegrams.  In  leading  up  to 
this,  point,  I  undertook,  in  my  original  paper,  to  make  a  com¬ 
parison  of  all  the  constitutions,  trying  to  see  what  provisions  they 
have  made  to  prevent  demagogues  from  rushing  their  country 
into  war,  and  I  find  that  the  majority  of  them  have  not  done  any¬ 
thing  towards  this  end.  I  find  limitations  of  the  power  of  the 
executive  to  declare  war,  not  in  order  to  preserve  peace,  but  sim¬ 
ply  in  order  to  assert  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  or  of  Con¬ 
gress.  In  most  cases  the  executive  has  the  power  to  declare  war 
without  consulting  Congress.  In  two  governments  which  are 
considered  to  be  pretty  liberal,  in  Belgium  and  Norway,  the 
King  simply  has  to  give  information  to  the  Council  of  State. 
In  Germany,  the  Emperor  cannot  declare  war  unless  boundaries 
are.  attacked,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Federal  Council, 
which  corresponds  to  our  Senate,  only  not  the  representatives 
of  the  people  are  sitting  there,  but  the  representatives  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  governments.  The  republics  mostly  require  the  consent  of 
Congress  as  I  say,  sometimes  of  one  house,  sometimes  of  two.  In 
Mexico  there  is  a  queer  provision  that  either  house  of  Congress 
alone  can  authorize  war,  so  that  the  President  can  go  to  what¬ 
ever  house  be  feels  will  give  him  a  majority.  You  know  in  our 
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Constitution  and  in  that  of  Switzerland  the  power  to  declare  war 
is  vested  in  Congress,  but  in  our  Constitution  there  is  no  power 
vested  in  Congress  to  conclude  peace ;  there  is  no  word  of  peace 
in  that  Constitution,  and  I  should  think  if  anything,  shows  that 
these  provisions  are  not  there  to  make  war  more  difficult,  it  is 
shown  bv  the  fact  that  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
no  word  is  said  about  the  power  to  conclude  peace ;  this  power 
is  contained  by  implication  in  the  treaty  power  of  the  President 
and  the  Senate.  There  are  only  three  constitutions  which  show 
a  tendency  towards  peace  and  these  are  constitutions  of  three 
South  American  Republics.  These  South  American  Republics, 
as  you  know,  are  far  ahead  in  civilization  as  far  as  this  question  , 
is  concerned.  I  suppose  it  is  because  they  want  to  have  free  hand 
for  their  favorite  sport  of  revolutions,  within  their  boundaries, 
that  they  are  so  peaceful  with  the  outside  world.  A  gentleman 
from  Brazil  told  me  that  a  Brazilian  student  who  had  not 
gone  through  a  revolution  was  like  the  American  student  who 
did  not  take  an  interest  in  football  playing.  Ecuador  has  a  pro¬ 
vision  making  the  President  responsible  for  provoking  any  unjust 
war.  You  know  constitutionally’1  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  provoke  an  unjust  war  so  that  Congress  is  forced,  to 
declare  war  whether  it  wants  to  or  not.  I  think  this  provision 
of  Ecuador  is  a  wise  one.  The  principle  of  arbitration  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  Constitution  of  Venezuela  which  says  that  no  treaty 
shall  be  concluded  by  Venezuela  unless  a  provision  is  contained 
in  it  which  leaves  all  disputes  to  arbitration.  Brazil  has  the  ideal 
constitution,  I  think,  as  far  as  our  principles  are  concerned,  in 
so  far  as  it  contains  the  clause  that  Congress  can  declare  war  only 
after  all  efforts  at  arbitration  have  proved  a  failure.  Besides, 
there  is  another  provision,  another  article,  which  says  that  under 
no  circumstances,  either  alone  or  with  allies,  is  Congress  al¬ 
lowed  to  undertake  any  war  of  conquest. 

The  question  comes  to  me,  Why  could  not  the  United  States 
have  a  similar  provision  in  our  own  Constitution?  What  should 
prevent  it?  The  objections  made  to  such  a  provision  in  our  Con¬ 
stitution  are  objections  which  hold  good  of  any  general  treaty  of 
arbitration.  So  if  we  are  in  favor  of  arbitration  at  all  we  certainly 
ought  to  be  willing  to  execute  what  we  preach.  After  all,  the 
principal  objections,  as  I  have  found,  to  arbitration  are  only 
three ;  first,  that  arbitration  has  not  stood  the  test.  W  e  know  that 
in  two  hundred  cases  within  one  century  arbitration  has  proved 
successful,  and  we  do  not  need  to  have  any  more  historical,  proof 
that  arbitration  is  the  right  thing.  The  second  objection  is  this, 
that  it  might  tie  our  hands.  Why  should  not.  we  tie  our  hands 
against  anything  that  is  unjust?  The  principle  of  arbitration 
certainly  will  not  tie  our  hands  if  our  cause  is  a  just  one. 

Another  objection  is  this,  that  there  are  certain  things  which 
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no  person  will  allow  any  third  party  to  judge  about ;  these  are  those 
famous  questions  of  vital  interest  and  national  honor.  We  hear 
all  the  time  comparisons  between  individual  development  and  na¬ 
tional.  We  have  heard  just  now  that  what  is  good  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  ought  to  be  good  for  the  nation.  To  continue  the  com¬ 
parison,  duelling  is  individual  war.  In  the  country  which  advo¬ 
cates  most  this  one  limitation  of  points  of  honor,  in  Germany, 
they  try  to  limit  the  duelling  by  having  courts  of  honor  to  decide 
just  these  questions,  decide  whether  there  is  a  question  of  honor. 
Why  cannot  nations  do  the  same?  Why  cannot  all  of  them, 
like  Sweden  and  Norway,  submit  questions  of  vital  interest  or 
honor  to  arbitration  as  well  as  any  other  question  ? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  Americans  are  told  that  we  ought 
to  take  the  lead  in  this  arbitration  movement.  You  know  the 
great  obstacle  in  our  endeavors  is  international  mistrust.  It  is 
.  simply  because  no  nation  trusts  the  other  that  they  do  not  want 
to  disarm  and  do  not  want  to  accept  this  principle.  We  are  great 
enough  to  defy  distrust.  Let  us  be  generous  enough  to  disarm  it. 
(Applause.) 

Rev.  George  Batchelor,  of  Boston:  I  want  to  say  a  word 
about  the  Dreadnaught.  ’  The  pessimist  has  been  described  as 
a  man  who  between  two  evils  chooses  both,  d  his  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  case  of  our  friends  who  advocate  the  building  of  naval 
vessels,  men-of-war,  to  prevent  foreign  invasion.  By  strength¬ 
ening  our  armaments  they  defy  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  put 
the  chip  on  their  shoulder  and  invite  the  foreign  invasion  they 
deprecate.  The  optimist  is  the  man  who  between  two  evils 
chooses  neither,  and  that  is  the  position,  I  think,  this  Conference 
ought  to  take.  It  was  said  yesterday  that  we  would  have  more 
influence  at  the  d  ribunal  at  The  Hague  if  we  went  there 
fully  armed.  Now  the  United  States  is  the  one  strong  nation  in 
the  world  that  can  afford  to  go  to  The  Hague  and  say,  “We  are 
not  afraid  to  stand  as  we  are,  to  limit  our  armaments  on  land  and 
sea.”  We  can  do  it. 

About  the  “Dreadnaught.”  Suppose  that  Germany  and  France 
and  Italy  should  all  combine  some  day  to  put  down  this  bump¬ 
tious  American  Republic  and  their  men-of-war  were  swarming 
in  all  our  seas,  where  would  the  “Dreadnaught”  be?  Cruising 
off  New  York  Harbor  with  the  British  fleet  behind  her!  You 
remember  when  in  Chinese  waters  one  of  our  American  captains 
Sciv  the  British  under  Captain  Tatnall  at  a  disadvantage  fighting 
with  the  Chinese,  he  stood  it  as  long  as  he  could  and  finally  he 
said,  “Blood  is  thicker  than  water,”  and  went  into  the  fight.  If 
ever  we  were  challenged  bv  the  nations  on  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  England  would  say,  “Blood  is  thicker  than  water”  and  we 
could  count  upon  all  the  vast  armament  of  the  British  nation  as 
being  at  our  disposal. 
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The  Chairman  :  I  think  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  Hon. 
John  V.  L.  Findlay,  of  Baltimore. 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  JOHN  V.  L.  FINDLAY. 

Mr.  Chairman ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen ;  When  last  year’s  Con¬ 
ference  adjourned,  Mr.  Smiley  entrusted  me  with  a  commission, 
the  commutable  value  of  which  I  reckoned  as  the  equivalent  of 
many  speeches.  That  commission  was  no  less  than  the  general 
authority  to  bring  His  Eminence,  the  Cardinal,  here  this  year.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  feel  that  I  have  accomplished  something  in 
successfully  carrying  out  that  commission.  (Applause.) 

I  do  not  know  what  to  say  here  today,  but  I  might  say  just  one 
word  as  to  the  commanding  situation  which  the  United  States 
has  attained  as  a  peacemaker  among  nations,  and  how  that  was 
brought  about.  I  would  not  willingly  permit  anyone  to  outrun 
me  in  the  race  of  diligence  to  crown  the  President  with  all  the 
honor  that  he  so  richly  deserves  for  promoting  this  splendid 
work.  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  with  an  executive  of 
less  confidence  in  himself,  less  courage  of  his  convictions,  less 
susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  conventional  restraints,  less  of 
that  Job-like  tenacity  of  purpose  that  is  willing  to  wrestle  with  ‘ 
God  himself  for  a  blessing,  we  should  not  now  be  recognizing 
as  the  master-stroke  of  the  world’s  achievement  since  we  met 
here  last,  the  consummation  of  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan. 
(Applause.)  But  however  marked  the  individuality  of  the 
President  may  have  been  in  closing  in  with  the  situation  which 
only  the  audacity  of  genius  itself  would  have  attempted,  all  his 
efforts  would  have  proved  in  vain  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  new 
place  acquired  by  the  United  States  in  the  world’s  diplomacy. 
How  was  that  brought  about?  War  is  a  bad  thing  and  too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  deprecation  of  the  immense  losses  which 
it  inflicts  upon  humanity ;  but  in  the  historical  retrospect  it  is 
impossible  to  consider  it  as  a  purely  unmixed  evil.  I  look  upon 
Manila  and  Santiago  as  the  forerunners  of  Portsmouth ;  and 
without  the  Spanish  War  there  would  have  been  no  American- 
made  Asiatic  peace.  Prior  to  that  war,  the  position  of  the 
United  States  was  one  of  voluntary  isolation  inspired  by  the 
teachings  of  the  fathers  and  of  the  statesmen  of  a  later  period. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  was  an  inspi¬ 
ration  that  came  to  us  from  the  other  side  of  the  water  quite  as 
much  as  from  this,  the  LTnited  States  cannot  be  said  to  have  had 
any  policy  of  international  scope  and  significance.  By  all  odds 
the  biggest,  the  richest,  the  most  favored  in  the  family  of  na¬ 
tions,  it  exhibited  the  least  concern  about  its  relations,  and  in 
fact  “entangling  alliances,’’  as  they  were  called,  meaning  thereby 
an  interest  in  general  family  affairs,  were  regarded  as  against  the 
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genius  and  spirit  of  American  institutions.  This  negative  atti¬ 
tude  and  spirit  of  frigid  neutrality  of  course  was  met  with  a 
corresponding  spirit  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  other 
members  of  the  family  towards  us,  if  indeed  it  did  not  border  on 
a  feeling  something  worse. 

I  would  like  to  have  said  a  word  on  the  great  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  peace  of  the  world  founded  upon  the  habitual 
arbitration  or  the  judicial  settlement  of  international  controver¬ 
sies  was  among  the  possibilities  that  a  sensible  man  might  hope 
to  see  realized  or  was  ta  be  treated  as  the  offspring  of  a  mere 
audacious  optimism  without  any  support  in  sober  reason  and 
contradicted  by  the  changeless  passions  of  human  nature  itself.  It 
is  academic  to  say  that,  from  the  time  the  first  blood  was  shed 
until  now,  the  progress  of  both  nations  and  individuals  has  been 
marked  by  violence,  but  it  is  not  so  academic  to  say,  as  you, 
yourself,  Mr.  Chairman,  remarked  in  your  opening  address,  that 
the  very  moment  that  a  proposal  is  made  in  parliament  for  dis¬ 
armament,  Great  Britain  is  launching  that  terrible  vessel  called 
the  “Dreadnaught and  the  United  States,  not  to  be  outdone, 
proposes  to  construct  still  more  destructive  engines  of  deviltry, 
and  the  German  Kaiser  going  still  further  is  willing  to  augment 
his  navy  already  built  up  to  formidable  proportions.  But  1 
see  the  Chairman’s  gavel  poised  in  the  air,  and  recognizing  the 
time  limit,  I  must  conclude  without  making  my  point.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

The  Chairman:  I  should  like  to  call  on  Mr.  William  Dud¬ 
ley  Foulke,  of  Indiana,  for  a  few  words. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  DUDLEY  FOULKE. 

Out  in  my  State,  I  remember  that  once  when  the  spring 
rains  were  on,  it  became  necessary  for  John  and  Mary  to  ford 
a  stream.  The  wagon  was  on  the  point  of  being  submerged ; 
there  was  a  large,  strong  horse  on  one  side,  and  a  feeble  horse 
on  the  other ;  John  was  whipping  the  feeble  horse  as  hard  as  he 
could  to  make  him  keep  up  and  bring  the  wagon  across  the 
stream.  But  Mary  nudged  him  and  said,  “John,  whip  the  strong 
horse.”  He  whipped  the  strong  horse  and  they  reached  the 
bank. 

Now  a  practical  word  in  regard  to  this  Conference.  There 
are  two  horses  attached  to  the  wagon  to  drag  this  great  work 
across  the  river.  One  of  them  is  arbitration — to  remove  the 
occasions  for  war,  to  substitute  the  domain  of  law  for  the  domain 
of  violence  and  force.  The  other  is  disarmament,  to  do  away 
with  all  preparation  for  war,  even  though  it  should  be  found  in¬ 
evitable.  That  is  the  weak  horse.  (Applause.) 
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The  Chairman:  It  has  been  said  here  that  what  is  contend¬ 
ed  for  is  limitation  of  armament,  not  disarmament. 

Mr.  Foulke  :  Let  it  be  the  limitation  of  armaments.  We 
have  before  us  some  examples  in  the  world  of  the  effect  of  a 
strong  and  weak  armament  upon  a  nation.  We  have  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  China,  a  great  nation  of  three  to  four  hundred  millions 
population.  They  have  believed  (and  believed  in  accordance 
with  a  doctrine  that  I  also  believe)  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword,  that  the  scholar  should  be  higher  than  the  warrior, 
but  they  have  unwisely  gone  so  far  in  that  direction  that  they 
have  neglected  the  preparation  for  their  own  defence  until  now 
they  are  the  helpless  football  of  every  invader,  however  insig¬ 
nificant.  That  won’t  do.  We  find  Germany  and  Japan  and 
Russia  and  England  each  lopping  off  a  piece  of  Chinese  territory 
and  China  unable  to  resist.  We  find  little,  contemptible  armies 
of  one  nation  after  another,  together  or  singly,  marching  upon 
Pekin,  and  China  unable  to  resist.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
today  the  leader  of  the  civilization  of  continental  Europe,  the 
German  Empire.  If  I  were  to  be  asked  at  this  moment  what 
nation  stands  most  for  progress,  learning,  commerce,  scholar¬ 
ship  ;  what  has  done  the  most  during  our  generation  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  its  condition  from  that  of  a  second-class  to  that 
a  first-class  power  in  all  these  things,  I  should  be  obliged  to  an¬ 
swer  that  it  is  the  German  Empire,  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  its 
great  armies,  or  it  may  be  partly  in  consequence  of  them,  for 
those  strict  habits  of  military  discipline  to  which  the  entire  na¬ 
tion  is  trained,  lead  to  the  subjugation  of  a  man’s  own  will  to 
habits  of  subordination,  which  have  their  own  special  value.  I 
want  to  say  one  thing  more ;  and  that  is,  that  the  three  great  wars 
which  during  our  generation  have  brought  the  greatest  destruc¬ 
tion  to  humanity,  have  been  those  wars  in  which  the  more  pow¬ 
erful  nation  was  unprepared.  England  fought  for  two  years 
with  the  Boer-e  to  suppress  a  little  republic  not  greater  in  popu¬ 
lation  than  the  city  of  Newark.  The  great  Empire  of  Russia,  on 
account  of  being  unprepared,  found  herself  helpless  against  the 
little  Empire  of  Japan,  and  in  our  own  Civil  War  we  fought  for 
four  long  years  and  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  vic¬ 
tims  simply  because  the  great  North  was  not  so  ready  as  the 
South  for  the  struggle.  We  began  this  Conference  yesterday — 
began  it  upon  Decoration  Day,  and  here  were  these  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  graves  all  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land  of  the  soldiers  who  died  in  that  struggle,  who  are  call¬ 
ing  on  us  today  for  two  things:  First,  to  do  all  that  we  can  to 
remove  the  occasion  for  war, — what  blood  might  have  been  saved 
if  we  had  only  bought  the  negroes  instead  of  freeing  them  by 
the  strong  arm  of  battle!  (Applause) — and  on  the  other  hand, 
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saying,  “If  war  must  come,  be  ready  for  it!”'  How  much  blood¬ 
shed  would  have  been  saved  if  the  great  North  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle !  It  would  not  have  been 
a  four  years’  war;  it  would  hardly  have  lasted  a  single  year. 
Here  we  have  one  side  of  the  picture,  the  limitation  of  arma¬ 
ments.  That  is  not  the  strong  horse. 

But  we  also  have  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Remove  the 
occasion  for  war.  How  ?  By  substituting  something  else  for  it. 
How  will  we  do  that?  Could  you  ask  that  men  as  individuals 
should  cease  fighting,  should  cease  to  be  armed,  if  you  did 
not  provide  them  with  any  court  to  which  to  go;  if  you  did  not 
provide  any  system  for  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice, 
whereby  they  might  obtain  their  rights  without  resorting  to  that 
kind  of  law  which  Cicero  called,  non  facta  sed  nata  lex,  the  law 
that  is  born  in  a  man  for  his  own  defense?  It  is  by  substituting 
something  which  is  better  than  war, — it  is  by  that  means,  and 
that  means  only  that  these  peace  conferences  will  accomplish 
their  best  results.  What  has  been  the  history  of  the  cause  of 
peace?  The  first  call  for  the  Hague  Conference  was  for  the 
purpose  of  the  limitation  of  armaments.  That  object  failed. 
But  after  the  Conference  met,  efforts  were  made,  not  for  dis¬ 
armament,  but  for  arbitration,  and  the  Hague  Tribunal  was  res¬ 
cued  from  utter  failure  by  our  American  President,  the  “Man  on 

Horseback.”  On  the  question  of  arbitration  we  are  all  united _ 

we  all  speak  with  one  voice.  It  is  always  by  fighting  along  the 
line  of  least  resistance  that  you  succeed  the  best.  We  have  a 
permanent  tribunal;  let  us  seek  to  extend  its  jurisdiction.  Yes¬ 
terday  we  were  told  of  the  treaty  between  Denmark  and  Hol¬ 
land — two  little  powers  agreeing  to  submit  everything  to  arbi¬ 
tration.  Let  that  go  on  and  grow.  Let  the  agreement  between 
Norway  and  Sweden  be  extended  to  other  powers.  Let  us  drive 
the  strong  horse  and  fix  our  energies  as  bv  a  burning  glass  upon 
the  Hague  Tribunal,  upon  the  thing  that  has  already  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well,  and  which  may  in  time  bring  us  to  the  realization 
of  that  splendid  dream  which  was  given  us  by  Dr.  Abbott  yes¬ 
terday  morning.  God  bless  the  dreamers  of  all  just  and  perfect 
dreams !  Columbus  of  Genoa  dreamed  of  the  earth  as  a  great 
sphere  revolving  in  infinite  space,  dreamed  of  the  temples  of  palm 
groves  of  India  lying  across  the  blue  waters  of  the  west.  Every¬ 
body  smiled  at  him,  the  sages  and  doctors  in  council  called  him' a 
heretic  .but  pursuing  his  dream,  he  opened  a  new  world  to  civiliza- 
tion.  So  may  it  be  with  our  dream  of  the  federation  of  man¬ 
kind  There  is  nothing  more  substantial  than  a  dream  that  is 
founded  upon  justice. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  8  P.  M. 


jfourtb  Session* 


Thursday  Evening,  May  31,  1906. 


The  Conference  assembled  at  8  o’clock. 

The  Chairman:  The  session  this  evening  is  given  entirely 
to  the  business  men,  and  we  are  to  hear  from  many  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  sent  by  leading  business  organizations  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  first  speaker  is  Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  will  report  on  the  work  during  the  past  year. 

MR.  CLINTON  ROGERS  WOODRUFF. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  to  report  as  a  member  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  which  for  three  years  has  had  charge  of  the  work  among 
business  men.  This  report,  which  is  concurred  in  by  all  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  covers  the  work  done  by  that  Com¬ 
mittee  since  our  last  meeting  through  the  medium  of  your  Cor¬ 
responding  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  C.  Phillips,  and  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  appreciation 
of  the  capable  and  intelligent  way  in  which  Mr.  Phillips  has  car¬ 
ried  out  this  work.  (Applause.)  The  formal  report  is  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  TO  APPEAL  TO 
BUSINESS  MEN  AND  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS. 

To  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration,  1906 : 

•  With  the  assistance  of  your  efficient  Corresponding  Secretary,  the  work 
of  your  Committee  on  Business  Organizations  has  been  continued  and 
extended  during  the  past  year  with  renewed  evidence  of  good  results. 
About  19,500  copies  of  the  circular  entitled  “Why  Business  Men  Should 
Promote  International  Arbitration”  have  been  distributed  since  the  last 
report,  and  about  one-third  of  these  were  sent  to  bodies  not  previously  on 
our  mailing  list. 

This  makes  the  total  of  four  principal  editions  and  about  60,000  copies 
issued  since  the  circular  was  first  prepared  in  1902. 

We  have  no  means  for  making  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  aggregate 
effect  of  this  work,  but  we  believe  that  it  has  been  very  great. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  leading  business  organizations  of  the  United 
States  are  now  in  a  position  to  take  immediate  action  whenever  they  re¬ 
ceive  an  appeal  which  commends  itself  to  their  judgment. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  the  influence  which  they 
can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  government  and  upon  the  press  and  other 
organs  of  public  opinion,  in  any  emergency  which  may  hereafter  arise. 

Endorsements  of  the  circular  have  been  received  from  the  officers  of 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  associations,  including  many  of  the  strongest 
and  most  prominent  in  our  principal  cities.  More  than  sixty  organiza¬ 
tions  have  appointed  committees  or  adopted  strong  resolutions  in  favor 
of  international  arbitration.  Several  have  entered  upon  some  form  of 
active  educational  or  propaganda  work  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
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others  would  be  glad  to  have  suggestions  for  similar  lines  of  effort.  Fifty 
associations  have  authorized  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  this  Confer¬ 
ence. 

Your  Committee  believes  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide  for  printing 
another  extensive  edition  of  the  original  circular.  They  feel  however  that 
it  is  important  for  each  Mohonk  Conference  to  appoint  a  Committee  to 
keep  alive  and  increase  the  interest  and  activity  of  business  organizations 
and  business  men,  and  to  serve  as  a  means  for  distributing  information 
and  issuing  appeals  for  simultaneous  and  energetic  action  whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  invoke  the  aid  and  influence  of  business  organizations  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  treaties,  or  a  resort  to  arbitration  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  international  disputes.  Such  occasions  are  apt  to  come  suddenly, 
and  when  serious  consequences  can  only  be  averted  by  immediate  pro¬ 
tests  or  earnest  recommendations  from  many  influential  sources. 

Of  course  the  first  duty  of  these  Conferences  is  the  creation  and  dif¬ 
fusion  of  a  sound  public  sentiment,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  our  work 
will  be  comparatively  ineffective  if  we  fail  to  provide  and  to  keep  always 
ready,  some  means  by  which  a  full  and  adequate  expression  of  that  public 
sentiment  can  be  promptly  and  speedily  secured  when  it  is  most  needed. 

A  list  of  co-operating  organizations  with  reference  notes  showing  the 
special  action  taken  by  each  is  appended  to  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  Richardson,  Chairman. 
John  Crosby  Brown, 

Joel  Cook, 

Mahlon  N.  Kline, 

W.  A.  Mahony, 

George  Foster  Peabody, 

Elwyn  G.  Preston, 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 

Committee,  t 


The  circular  “Why  Business  Men  Should  Promote  Interna¬ 
tional  Arbitration”  has  been  endorsed  by  the  executive  committees 
or  officials  of  all  the  following-  bodies.  Organizations  marked 
with  a  *  have  adopted  strong  resolutions  favoring  international 
arbitration ;  those  marked  with  "j*  have  appointed  standing  com* 
mittees  on  international  arbitration;  and  those  marked  |  have 
appointed  delegates  to  one  or  more  meetings  of  the  Mohonk 
Conference. 


ALABAMA. 

The  Commercial  Club . Birmingham. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce . Mobile. 

ARKANSAS. 

The  Board  of  Trade  *J||  ....  Little  Rock. 
The  Arkansas  State  Board  of  Trade||| 

Littie  Rock. 

CALIFORNIA. 


CANADA. 

The  Board  of  Trade . Hamilton. 

The  Board  of  Trade . Montreal. 

The  Board  of  Trade|| . Toronto. 

The  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association 

Toronto. 

The  Retail  Merchants’  Association  of  Canada* 

Toronto. 

The  Board  of  Trade* . V^innipeg. 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce*||. .Los  Angeles. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce . Oakland. 

The  Merchants’  Exchange* . Oakland. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce* ||.. Sacramento. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce.  .San  Francisco. 
The  Merchants’  Association.  .San  Francisco. 
The  Merchants’  Exchange*.  .San  Francisco 
The  California  State  Board  of  Trade|| 

San  Francisc 


COLORADO. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce*|| 

Colorado  Springs. 
The  Merchants’ Association  ||  Colorado  Springs. 
The  Real  Estate  Exchange||  Colorado  Springs. 
The  Chamber  of  Commmerce|| ....  Denver. 
The  Colorado  State  Commercial  Association*  || 

Denver. 

.The  Business  Men’s  Association ||. .  ..Pueblo. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

The  Board  of  Trade . Bridgeport. 

The  Business  Men’s  Association* || 

New  Haven. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce")"  ||  .  New  Haven. 
DELAWARE. 


The  Board  of  Trade|| . Wilmington. 

FLORIDA. 

The  Board  of  Trade*|| . Jacksonville. 

The  Board  of  Trade . Tampa. 

GEORGIA. 

The  Board  of  Trade . Brunswick. 

HAWAII. 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce||  .  .  .  .Honolulu. 
ILLINOIS. 

The  Board  of  Trade* . Chicago 

The  National  Business  League||  .  .  .  .Chicago. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce . Quincy. 

The  Business  Men’s  Association*")" 

Springfield. 

INDIANA. 

The  Commercial  Club . Fort  Wayne. 

The  Board  ofTrade . Indianapolis. 

The  Commercial  Club|| . Indianapolis. 

IOWA. 

The  Merchants’  Association.  .Cedar  Rapids. 
The  Commercial  Club*")" . Des  Moines. 

KANSAS. 

The  Commercial  Club . Leavenworth. 

The  Commercial  Club . Topeka. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce . Wichita. 

KENTUCKY. 

The  Board  of  Trade* . Louisville. 

The  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Associ¬ 
ation . Louisville. 

LOUISIANA. 

The  Board  ofTrade,  Limited*||  New  Orleans. 
The  Progressive  Union* . New  Orleans. 

MAINE. 

The  Merchants’  Exchange  and  Board  of 
Trade*|| . Portland. 

MARYLAND. 

The  Board  of  Trade*j| . Baltimore. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce*||  .  .  .Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce*!  || . Boston. 

The  Merchants’  Association|| . Boston. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade*f|| 

Boston. 

The  National  League  of  Commission  Mer¬ 
chants  || . Boston. 

The  Board  ofTrade . Lynn. 

The  Board  of  Trade*J|| . Springfield. 


MISSOURI. 

The  Board  of  Trade* || . Kansas  City. 

The  Commercial  Club . Kansas  City. 

The  Commercial  Club . St.  Joseph. 

The  Business  Men’s  League . St.  Louis. 

The  Latin-American  Club  &  Foreign  Trade 

Association|| . St.  Louis. 

The  Merchants’  Exchange*|| . St.  Louis. 

NEBRASKA. 

The  Commercial  Club . Lincoln. 

The  Board  of  Trade . Omaha. 

The  Commercial  ClubJ . Omaha. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Board  of  Trade*! II . Camden. 

The  Board  of  Trade . Newark. 


NEW  YORK. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce*!  ||  .  .  .  .Albany. 
The  Business  Men’s  Association! ||.  .Auburn. 
The  Manufacturers’  Association  of  New 


York*|| . Brooklyn. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce*)) . Buffalo. 

The  Board  of  Trade  &  Transportation*!  || 

New  York. 

The  Merchants’  Association*  || ..  New  York. 

The  Produce  Exchange . New  York. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce*|| .  .  .Rochester. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce*!) .  .  .  .Syracuse. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce . Troy. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry 

Raleigh. 

The  Retail  Grocers’  Association.  ..  .Raleigh. 


OHIO. 

The  Business  Men’s  Club|| . Cincinnati. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce*! |j.  .Cincinnati. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce*!|| .  .Cleveland. 

The  Board  of  Trade*!  || . Columbus. 

The  Board  of  Trade  || . . Dayton. 

The  Commercial  Club . Dayton. 

OKLAHOMA. 

The  Commercial  Club . Beaver. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Oklahoma  City. 

OREGON. 

The  Board  of  Trade|| . Portland. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce*! ....  Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Board  of  Trade* . Erie. 

The  Business  Men’s  Exchange . Erie. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce! . Erie. 

The  Board  ofTrade . Harrisburg. 

The  Board  ofTrade . Lancaster. 

The  Board  ofTrade*!|) . Philadelphia. 

The  Trades  League!! . Philadelphia. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce*.  .  .  .Pittsburgh. 

The  Board  ofTrade . Reading. 

The  Board  of  Trade*)| . Scranton. 

The  Board  of  Trade . Wilkes-Barre. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  Board  of  Trade  || . Providence. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce.  .  .  .  Charleston. 

TENNESSEE. 

The  Cotton  Exchange^ . Memphis. 

The  Merchants’  Association  -1.  .  .  .Memphis. 

The  Board  oi'Trade|| . Nashville. 

TEXAS. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce . Beaumont. 

The  Commercial  Club . Dallas. 

UTAH. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Utah, Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Chairman:  The  business  men  have  held  two  special 
meetings  since  the  Conference  opened,  and  have  arranged  their 
own  programme  for  this  evening.  They  have  chosen  as  their 
Chairman,  Mr.  Joel  Cook,  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Board 
of  Trade,  from  whom  we  will  now  hear. 

MR.  JOEL  COOK, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Mr.  President ,  Mr.  Smiley ,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen ;  The 
Business  Men’s  Organizations  represented  at  this  Conference 
did  me  the  honor  to  select  me  as  their  Chairman  and  it  becomes 
my  duty  therefore  to  introduce  this  portion  of  the  procedure.  I 
suppose  you  all  know  who  and  what  business  men  are ;  the  world 
has  been  full  of  them  from  its  foundation.  I  have  read  some¬ 
where  that  away  back  in  the  past  there  was  a  very  shrewd  busi¬ 
ness  man,  named  Noah,  who,  when  he  discovered  that  the  flood 
was  coming,  became  a  ship  builder,  and  I  have  read  further  that 
a  little  later  after  Noah  had  started  these  operations,  syndicates, 
you  might  call  them,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
gathered  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  these  were  the  evidence 
of  business  wealth  and  prosperity  at  that  time.  Jacob  had  a  son, 
Joseph,  who  in  his  day  was  a  good  business  man  and  who  started 
the  first  great  grain  corner  ever  recorded  in  history;  and  later 
there  was  a  man  named  Solomon,  who  conducted  various  kinds 
of  building  and  other  business;  and  coming  down  later  to  the 
foundation  of  our  Christian  religion,  business  men  were  about, 
because  the  money  changers  were  turned  out  of  the  temple  and 
the  changing  of  money  has  always  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  conduct  of  business ;  and  then  later  still,  one  of  the  most 
adroit  business  operations  that  was  ever  conducted  started  one 
of  the  greatest  religions  of  the  world.  There  was  a  young  man 
named  Mohammed,  who  ran  caravans,  which  were  then  the  trans¬ 
portation  companies  of  the  world,  and  who  very  successfully  con¬ 
ducted  a  caravan  of  camels  and  made  the  trades  that  resulted  in 


The  Stock  Exchange . Richmond. 

WASHINGTON. 

The  Chamber  ol  Commeice|| . Seattle. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce* . Tacoma. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

The  Board  of  Trade|| . Wheeling 

The  WestVirginiaBoardol Trade||  Wheeling. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  Commercial  Club . Menomonie  . 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce II  .  .  Milwaukee. 
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a  very  good  turn  for  the  dignified  lady  who  owned  the  camels 
and  the  caravan,  and  then  he  made  that  great  business  venture  by 
marrying  the  lady,  getting  possession  of  the  caravan  and  her 
wealth,  and  started  the  Mohammedan  Religion.  It  was  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  that  settled  the  world.  The  Phoenicians,  the  traders, 
went  out  on  the  lines  of  travel  and  exploration  and  settled  first 
the  Mediterranean  and  then  the  ports  that  we  know  now  as  the 
great  ports  of  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  and  then  the  Greeks 
came  succeeding  the  Phoenicians,  and  became  the  sailors  of  that 
era,  and  it  was  the  dream  of  a  subsequent  sailor,  Columbus,  that 
found  America,  all  for  the  exploitation  and  extension  of  the  lines 
of  trade.  These  business  men  you  have  with  you  always  and  it 
has  been  true  in  all  the  later  times  that  the  wars  of  the  world  have 
been  conducted  mainly  for  the  exploitation,  the  defence,  and  the 
extension  of  the  lines  of  trade.  But  the  business  man,  like  every¬ 
one  else,  has  learned  something  and  has  made  up  his  mind  that 
war  is  not  good  for  business,  but  that  peace  is  the  best.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  , 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  business  men,  with  their  talent, 
manage  and  conduct  everything  that  exists.  There  are  clergymen 
here,  but  they  have  to  have  business  men  on  their  boards  of  trustees, 
their  vestries,  in  their  churches,  to  provide  the  sinews,  I  will  not  say 
of  war,  but  the  sinews  of  support  to  the  church.  The  educators 
that  are  here  would  not  have  an  abiding  place  if  the  business  men 
did  not  provide  the  colleges  and  the  schools.  The  editors,  with 
all  their  ability,  to  write  up  and  write  down  and  write  crosswise, 
cannot  do  without  the  publishers,  and  these  business  men  in  their 
lines  (for  it  reminds  me  of  an  early  recollection  of  mine)  have 
always  been  the  great  developers  of  everything  in  the  world. 
When  I  look  out  at  these  electric  lights  that  illuminate  us,  I  can 
recall  the  time  I  was  sent  on  a  journalistic  expedition  to  write  up 
the  first  discovery  by  Edison,  of  that  peculiar  method  of  dividing 
the  electric  current  that  has  made  what  we  know  as  the  incan¬ 
descent  light.  It  was  cabled  to  London  where  the  public  an¬ 
nouncement  was  first  made,  sent  out  by  the  great  Drexel- 
Morgan  combination  of  that  day,  they  furnishing  the  money  that 
enabled  Edison  to  conduct  these  experiments. 

The  business  men  know  that  the  bundle  of  sticks  has  to  be 
kept  tied  as  a  bundle  or  they  get  beaten  in  detail,  so  they  unite  for 
the  general  movements  that  are  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  therefore, 
they  have  their  boards  of  trade,  and  their  chambers  of  commerce, 
their  different  organizations  that  I  may  say,  as  it  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  here,  are  the  forensic  and  literary  battleships  that  con¬ 
duct  the  contests  for  the  business  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  business  men  want  peace,  not  excitement  or  disturbances ; 
they  want  the  quiet,  even  regularity  that  enables  them  to  make 
their  bargains  and  their  arrangements  with  some  certainty,  and 
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therefore,  the  business  man,  with  his  knack  of  getting  at  the  best 
basis  of  securing  the  advantages  that  he  wants,  has  made  up  his 
mind  that  war  is  not  good  for  business,  that  peace  should  be 
maintained;  and  the  business  men  of  this  country  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  their  organizations  can  best  secure  that  peace 
by  promoting  this  grand  policy  of  international  arbitration. 
(Applause.) 

We  are  here  tonight,  fifty  business  organizations,  representing 
almost  every  part  of  this  country  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  west 
to  the  Pacific,  to  Seattle  and  to  Honolulu;  north  to  Toronto, — 
all  the  great  cities  of  the  northern  part  of  this  country  and  a 
few  from  the  south,  with  one  voice,  with  one  accord,  to  acclaim 
our  idea  that  everything  that  will  promote  the  grand  and  benefi¬ 
cent  policy  of  international  arbitration  will  ease  and  benefit  the 
path  of  the  business  man  and  secure  to  him  the  advantages  he 
wants  in  conducting  his  business.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  President,  the  business  men  have  prepared  in  two  ways 
to  present  their  case  to  you.  We  want  to  show  you  these  or¬ 
ganizations  and  in  brief  speeches  the  representative  of  each  city 
will  stand  up  and  represent  that  city  as  joining  in  the  general 
plan.  We  have  also  prepared  a  preamble  and  resolutions  that 
announce  our  doctrine  and  they  will  be  presented  to  you  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  prepared  them,  Judge  Harrison, 
of  New  Haven. 

The  Chairman:  The  resolutions  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cook 
will  now  be  presented  by  Judge  Lynde  Harrison,  of  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  International  Arbitration  of 
the  New  Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

HON.  LYNDE  HARRISON, 

OF  THE  NEW  HAVEN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  The  committee  of  six 
appointed  for  the  purpose  agreed  upon  a  preamble  and  resolu¬ 
tions  and  they  were  subsequently  unanimously  adopted  at  a  full 
meeting  of  the  representatives  present  from  fifty  boards  of  trade 
and  chambers  of  commerce.  We  thought  that  first  we  ought  to 
pay  proper  tribute  to  the  work  that  has  been  so  well  done  under 
the  leadership  and  inspiration  of  our  honored  host,  in  interesting 
people  generally  on  the  subject  and,  especially,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  few  years,  in  inviting  business  men  to  send  delegates 
here,  and  therefore,  our  preamble  refers  especially  to  that.  I 
will  read  it: 

“The  questions  involved  in  international  arbitration  are  questions  of 
conditions  of  peace;  and  the  avoidance  of  war  between  nations  is  not  con¬ 
fined  closely  to  humanitarian  considerations,  but  concerns  the  advancement 


and  prosperity  of  the  people,  through  the  influence  which  the  preparations 
for  war  and  the  -waste  of  war  have  upon  their  welfare,  materially  and 
morally.  Whatever  counts  for  the  moral  elevation  of  the  people  ot  a 
nation  has  its  influence  upon  the  material  and  business  interests  of  such 
nation;  therefore,  recognizing  the  good  which  during  the  past  yeais  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  Lake  Mohonk  Annual  Conferences  m  widening 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  arbitration  for  the  adjustment  of  differences  be¬ 
tween  nations,  chiefly  in  reference  to  its  humanitarian  features,  the  recent 
introduction  of  the  plan  of  inviting  commercial  bodies  to  participate  m 
these  annual  deliberations  is  recognized  as  one  of  special  use  in  awaken¬ 
ing  and  promoting  action  among  the  business  interests  of  the  country. 

The  resolutions  are  three  in  number ;  the  first  two  important 
ones  relate  to  the  two  practical  questions  connected  with  our  work 
which  are  coming  before  the  world  this  year ;  the  one  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  and  the  other  is  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  at  Rio  Janeiro.  In  relation  to  the  first  we 

say : 

'• Resolved  That  we  suggest  that  the  second  Peace  Conference  to  be  held 
at  The  Hague  should  provide  additional  and  more  effective  measures  for 
the  settlement,  before  tribunals  to  be  held  at  1  he  Hague,  of  all  controversies 
between  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  we  hope  that  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  Conference  may  be  the  establishment  of  an  International  Congiess. 

Our  second  resolution  refers  to  the  Pan-American  Conference : 

“Resolved  That  the  official  program  arranged  by  the  diplomatic  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  third  International  Conference  of  American  Republics  to 
be  held  at  Rio  Janeiro,  July  21st,  1906,  meets  our  approval;  and  we 
specially  endorse  the  resolutions  proposed  in  that  program,  looking  to 
the  better  development  of  commercial  intercourse  between  all  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics;  and  the  improvement  of  our  Custom  and  Consular  laws 
and  of  our  Sanitary,  Police  and  Quarantine  regulations ;  ?  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  codification  of  public  and  private  international  law.” 

I  have  in  my  hand  the  official  program  of  the  questions  that 
are  submitted  to  that  Conference,  which  was  given  to  me  last 
week  by  Secretary  Root,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  committee, 
and  if  the  meeting  is  successful,  as  we  believe  it  will  be,  it  will 
be  due  very  much  to  the  tact,  to  the  diplomatic  efficiency  of  our 
present  admirable  Secretary  of  the  State  Department.  Of  the 
subjects  to  be  considered,  four  relate  to  business  propositions  and 
as  to  them,  we  as  business  men,  unanimously  approve  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“Reorganization  on  a  broader  scale  of  usefulness  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  American  Republics.” 

“Uniform  customs  and  port  regulations.”  . 

“Uniform  sanitary  and  quarantine  regulations.” 

“Development  of  international  intercourse,  including  the  establishment 
under  subsidy  of  steamship  lines,  founding  of  an  international  American 
bank  and  negotiation  of  reciprocity  treaties.” 

Those  four  subjects,  if  they  are  properly  treated  and  effect¬ 
ively  settled  by  this  Pan-American  Conference,  will  be  worth  un¬ 
told  millions  to  the  business  men  of  the  United  States. 


The  last  resolution  recommends  that  the  commercial  bodies  * 
throughout  the  United  States  should  have  standing  committees 
on  the  subject  of  international  arbitration.  We  have  adopted 
this : 

“Resolved,  That  the  fifty  commercial  bodies  represented  in  this  twelfth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbi¬ 
tration,  and  all  other  commercial  organizations,  which  have  not  already 
done  so,  are  hereby  urged  to  take  action  by  the  appointment  of  standing 
committees,  to  promote  measures  relating  to  international  arbitration. 

If  proper  notice  is  sent  to  the  other  commercial  organizations 
that  have  not  joined  us,  I  believe  that  they  will  appoint  com¬ 
mittees.  Such  committees,  properly  selected  and  appointed  in 
the  various  cities  of  the  country,  will  call  the  attention  of  business 
men  to  every  new  question  that  arises,  and  in  that  way  will  help 
create  a  public  opinion  which  endorses  arbitration  treaties  and 
endorses  and  stand  by  any  measure  of  Congress  and  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  taking  additional  steps  to  promote  this  great 
cause  for  which  our  honored  host  has  done  so  much  and  in  which 
we  are  gladly  his  allies.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  are  now  to  have  a  number  of  crisp, 
pointed  speeches  from  the  business  delegates.  There  are  so  many 
present  that,  I  am  informed,  in  several  cases  where  two  or  more 
come  fiom  the  same  city,  they  have  arranged  among  themselves 
for  one  of  their  number  to  represent  the  city.  The  cities  are  to 
be  called  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  first  on  the  list  is  Albany. 
We  will  hear  from  Mr.  William  B.  Jones,  Secretary  of  the 
Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


MR.  WILLIAM  B.  JONES, 

DELEGATE  OF  THE  ALBANY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

My.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen ;  We  stood  as  a  nation, 
not  very  many  days  ago,  with  uncovered  and  bowed  heads,  as  the 
news  came  to  us  in  the  ticking  of  the  telegraph  instru¬ 
ments,  of  a  great  sorrow  and  a  great  tragedy  that  had  taken  place 
on  the  other  side  of  this  continent  that  we  love  so  well.  We 
stood  aghast  all  through  the  livelong  day  as  we  heard  the  story 
of  the  loved  ones  over  there  and  of  their  sufferings  and  losses. 
When  the  sun  came  up  the  next  day  we  stood  still  again  and  we 
heard,  01  seemed  to  hear,  the  rumble  of  the  wheels  of  the  great 
raihoad  trams  as  they  rushed  into  that  stricken  city,  carrying 
provisions  for  those  who  had  been  made  homeless  and  were  on 
the  streets  starving  and  thirsting  for  the  things  that  we  had,  and 
had  m  plenty.  As  we  stood  there  that  bright  morning,  the  day 
after  that  accident,  and  listened,  as  best  we  could,  as  Americans,  as 
Europeans,  as  men  all  round  this  great  world  of  ours,  we  heard 
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the  heart  beat  of  the  nation.  The  nations  had  been  bound  together 
and  we  had  been  growing  as  nations  smaller  and  smaller  and 
smaller  all  through  these  years  until  we  had  become  one  great 
body  of  humanity.  We  stand  here  tonight  and  we  listen  and 
we  hear  that  same  heart  beat  of  the  nation  again ;  it  is  heard 
through  the  business  men,  the  organizations  which  we  have  the 
privilege  to  represent ;  it  is  the  heart  beat  that  beats  for  peace 
and,  tonight,  all  through  this  land  of  ours,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  from  the  north  to  the  south,  the  business  men  are 
uniting  their  hearts  and  their  efforts  in  bringing  about  the  time 
when  international  arbitration  shall  take  the  place  of  war,  and 
when  peace  shall  be  ushered  in  and  war  shall  be  no  more  for¬ 
ever.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Baltimore  is  well  represented  by  Mr.  Doug¬ 
las  M.  Wylie,  President  of  the  Baltimore  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  Mr.  Eugene  Levering,  Delegate  of  the  Baltimore 
Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Wylie  will  respond  for  the  city. 


MR.  DOUGLAS  M.  WYLIE, 

DELEGATE  OF  THE  BALTIMORE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

Mr.  President:  The  modesty  of  my  fellow-townsman,  Mr. 
Eugene  Levering,  together  with  his  post  of  vantage  upon  the 
committee  of  arrangements  for  tonight's  meeting,  have  conspired 
to  deprive  you  of  hearing  one  of  Baltimore’s  best  speech- 
makers. 

Passing  through  the  office  a  few  minutes  ago,  my  eyes  rested 
upon  a  small  brochure,  bearing  the  title,  “The  Pent  of  Peace,” 
and  I  immediately  picked  it  up,  thinking  possibly  we  had  a  spy 
in  our  camp,  and  that  he  should  be  dealt  with ;  but  I  was  relieved 
to  discover,  upon  closer  perusal,  that  the  book  exploited  the 
efforts  of  some  foreign  societies,  who  are  very  rightly  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  safeguard  the  persons  of  workmen  who  have  to  operate 
dangerous  machinery,  by  advocating  the  use  of  safety  devices, 
shields,  etc.,  but  the  "thought  occurred  to  me  whether  or  not  we, 
as  business  men,  were  not  underestimating  the  Pent  of  Peace- 
in  that  we  have  become  so  busy  in  this  country  of  vast  resources 
that  we  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  value,  the  mercantile  value, 
though  not  rated  in  Bradstreet,  of  a  continued  world’s  peace. 
We  should  consider  whether  we  may  not  do  more  missionary 
work  in  moulding  public  opinion  for  selfish  reasons,  if  from  no 
higher  motives.  I  bring  you  greetings  from  the  Southland, 
whose  sons  at  one  time  were  called  fire-eaters,  and  who  believed 
in  the  so-called  code  of  honor,  but  who  have  learned  by  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  the  blessings  of  peace.  We  are  seriously  advocating 
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all  for  which  this  Conference  stands,  and  we  wish  the  cause  of 
international  arbitration  Godspeed. 

The  Chairman  :  Boston  has  two  delegates,  Mr.  x\rthur  C. 
Farley,  Delegate  of  the  Merchants’  Association,  and  Mr.  John 
F.  Crocker,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  will 
hear  from  Mr.  Crocker. 

MR.  JOHN  F.  CROCKER, 
delegate  of  the  boston  chamber  of  commerce. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  movement  for  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes  by  arbitration  rather  than  by 
force  has  been  the  wide-spread  interest  evinced  in  the  question 
by  business  men  all  over  the  world.  In  this  country  the  interest 
has  shown  itself  in  the  form  of  resolutions  and  memorials  from 
commercial  organizations  in  all  the  large  cities  from  Maine  to 
California,  and  similar  organizations  in  other  countries  have 
been  active  in  interesting  their  governments  in  this  question.  So 
keen  has  been  this  interest  and  so  wide-spread  that,  not  unnatur¬ 
ally,  motives  of  self-interest  have  been  ascribed  as  the  basis  of 
the  movement  among  business  men.  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be 
the  fact. 

It  is  true  that  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States 
have  a  very  great  stake  in  the  maintenance  of  international  peace, 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  closely  bound  up  with  the 
preservation  of  our  foreign  markets,  which  furnish  an  outlet  for 
our  surplus  products.  The  extensive  commercial  relations  which 
our  merchants  have  with  other  countries,  and  with  all  parts  of 
our  own  country,  and  the  ever  widening  area  of  territory  in  which 
the  products  of  industry  are  distributed,  are  undoubtedly  in  a 
measure  responsible  for  the  attitude  of  business  men  toward  this 
question.  But  the  cause  is  indirect  rather  than  direct.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  the  main,  the  interest  of  our  merchants  in  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  a  spontaneous  recognition  of  the  friendly  relations  which 
should  exist  between  the  peoples  of  the  earth  rather  than  a  fear 
that  war  would  cut  off  a  source  of  profit.  But  without  question 
this  recognition  is  the  outgrowth  of  our  more  intimate  trade  re¬ 
lations. 

Modern  commercial  transactions  have  brought  all  sections  of 
the  world  into  close  contact ;  distance  has  been  annihilated  by  the 
telegraph  and  cable  ;  and  the  steamship  and  railroad  train  have  been 
our  agents  in  bringing  into  close  and  intimate  association  people 
living  at  great  distances  from  each  other  and  who  before  these 
appliances  were  perfected  had  little  in  common. 

One  of  the  finest  things  connected  with  the  expansion  of  inter¬ 
national  trade  has  been  the  disappearance  of  animosities,  preju- 


dices  and  misunderstandings  as  the  peoples  of  the  earth  - 

become  better  acquainted  with  each  other. 

It  is  more  and  more  becoming  recognized  that  the  prospen 
of  one  community  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  prosperity  o 
other  communities.  A  high  degree  of  prosperity  ^  one  country 
contributes  substantially  to  the  prosperity  of  all  other  countries 
with  which  it  has  dealings.  And,  conversely,  a  depression  in  one 
country,  a  touch  of  hard  times,  is  felt  the  world  oyer.  I  do  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  distress  of  one  country  sometimes 
works  to  the  immediate  benefit  of  competing  nations,  but  in  t 
long-  run  the  interests  of  all  are  found  to  be  identical. 

The  work  of  your  business  men’s  committee  m  bringing  tins 
subject  home  to  the  business  men  of  the  country  through  their 
commercial  organizations,  has,  therefore  in  my  judgment  been 
a  most  valuable  part  of  the  work  of  this  Conference  I  ha 
not  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  your  meetings  before,  but  1 
had  become  much  interested  in  this  cause  through  the  work  of 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  starting  the  movement  at 
Boston,  and  later  in  its  co-operation  with  your  business  com¬ 
mittee  in  circulating  its  address.  What  is  true  of  myself  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  of  others  and  I  can  easily  imagine  the  _deve lop- 
ment  of  a  sentiment  among  business  men,  by  work  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  which  will  become  well-nigh  irresistible  when  the  subject 
of  arbitration  treaties  is  again  brought  before  the  Senate  of  tr 
United  States. 

The  Chairman:  The  next  speaker  represents  a  national 
body,  but  will  be  called  under  the  city  of  his  residence— Bostom 
Mr."  A.  Warren  Patch,  Secretary  of  the  National  League  ot 

Commission  Merchants. 

MR.  A.  WARREN  PATCH, 

delegate  of  the  national  league  of  commission  merchants. 

Mr.  Smiley,  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen The  Na¬ 
tional  League  of  Commission  Merchants  of  the  United  States 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  sends  greetings  and  wishes 
to  be  recorded  as  urgently  favoring  arbitration  methods,  i 
League  sincerelv  hopes  that  the  outcome  of  these  gatherings  v  ill 
bring  forth  justice  to  all  nations  with,  peace  to  mankind 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Illinois  in  1893*' 
has  branches  in  the  twenty  largest  cities  east  of  the  R°ckJ  Mo1?£“ 
tains.  Representing  as  I  do  the  interests  of  the  men  handling  the 
products  of  the  farms,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Aationa 
League  of  Commission  Merchants  has  always  claimed  that  dis¬ 
putes  were  better  disposed  of  by  arbitration,  and  that  sett hng 
of  differences  between  countries  can  best  be  determined  through 
international  arbitration. 
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Further,  the  organization  urges  the  establishment  of  a  neutral 
zone  for  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Europe.  We 
are  business  men  and  in  our  preamble  are  these  words  which  will 
bear  repeating .  A  business  man  is  and  of  necessity  must  be  a 

factor  m  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  the  happiness 
of  the  home.” 

The  Chairman:  Because  he  speaks  on  a  subject  in  which 
many  of  them  are  particularly  interested,  the  business  men  have, 
bv  special  arrangement,  granted  our  next  speaker  a  longer  time’ 
Hon.  Loyed  E.  Chamberlain,  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  represents 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade. 


HON.  LOYED  E.  CHAMBERLAIN, 


DELEGATE  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 


Responsive  to  a  communication  from  this  Conference,  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade,  October  18th,  1904,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  standing  committee  on  International  Arbitration,  and 
the  Board  has  become  an  active  force  in  the  important  work  in 
which  you  are  engaged. 

Animated  by  a  desire  to  minimize  in  case  of  war  the  disturb¬ 
ance  of  business  interests  incident  to  such  an  unfortunate  occur¬ 
rence,  the  Board,  on  January  17th,  1905,  adopted  the  following: 


Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
trade  the  time  has  come  when  by  treaty,  neutral  zones  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  from  the  ports  of  North  America  to  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
nc  Ireland,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  within  which  zones  steam¬ 
ships  and  sailing  vessels,  in  the  conduct  of  lawful  commerce,  shall  be  free 
to  pass  without  interruption.” 


Copies  of  this  resolution  were  sent  to  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary  of  State,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  to  commer- 
Pa.  bodies  in  America  and  in  foreign  countries,  with  a  request 
included  in  the  latter,  that  the  subject  matter  be  presented  to 
tieir  respective  governments.  The  Board  is  firmly  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  this  advanced  step.  The 
lines  of  commerce  between  these  two  continents  are  well  defined, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  why,  by  treaty,  this 
great  highway  of  commerce  should  not  be  removed  from  the  dis¬ 
turbing  influence  of  a  possible  war. 

The  world  has  outgrown  the  idea  that  states  have  no  duty 
toward  each  other  in  the  matter  of  neutrality:  and  the  claim 
tiat  belligerents  may  deal  with  neutral  commerce  as  they  see  fit, 
is  no  longer  a  tenable  proposition.  The  assertion  that  nations  at 
vai  have  a  right  to  put  all  possible  stress  upon  a  foe,  even  at  the 
expense  of  neutral  interests,  has  given  way  to  the  higher  claim 
o  the  neutral  that  he  must  be  allowed  to  carry  on  his  commerce 
unhindered  by  a  controversy  in  which  he  has  no  direct  concern. 
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With  the  growth  of  trade,  commercial  questions  were  forced 
upon  rulers,  and  a  gradual  extension  of  the  immunities  of  neutral 
merchants  was  demanded,  and  has  been  recognized. 

The  basis  upon  which  the  laws  of  neutrality  rest,  is  the  idea 
that  peace,  and  not  war,  is  the  normal  condition  of  mankind. 
Neutrality,  in  a  sense,  is  the  continuation  of  conditions  existing 
at  the  time  a  war  is  declared.  And  through  this  law  runs  the 
principle  that  every  restriction  upon  the  previous  state  of  peace 
must  rest  upon  clear  and  undoubted  rule.  Every  presumption 
continues  in  favor  of  the  continuation  of  previous  conditions,  and 
the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  those  who  would  enforce  such  re¬ 
straint. 

The  United  States  government  has,  for  more  than  a  century, 
sought  to  advance  the  humane  and  beneficent  doctrine,  that  all 
private  property  at  sea,  unless  contraband  of  war,  or  unless  vio¬ 
lating  a  blockade,  shall  be  exempt  from  capture  and  destruction 
by  the  forces  of  belligerent  powers ;  giving  it  thereby  the  same 
immunity  which  it  already  enjoys  on  land. 

Private  property  afloat,  and  private  property  ashore  should 
be  equally  sacred.  The  property  of  a  non-combatant  citizen 
should  be  protected  in  the  hold  of  his  vessel,  as  well  as  in  his 
storehouse  on  land.  Private  property  on  the  sea  is  still  considered 
booty,  to  be  shared  by  those  “in  at  the  death,”  and  naval  officers 
and  men  reap  large  rewards  from  prizes. 

War  is  not  declared  upon  individuals,  and  on  land  is  carried  on 
consistent  with  that  fact.  The  seizure  of  private  property  at 
sea  is  legalized  robbery. 

In  1785,  the  principle  that  private  property  should  be  free  on 
the  sea,  was  embodied  by  Franklin  in  a  treaty  with  Prussia;  the 
same  principle  was  also  written  into  a  treaty  with  Bolivia  in 
1858  ;  and  was  likewise  made  a  part  of  a  treaty  with  Italy  in 
1871.  In  1823.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  under 
President  Monroe,  proposed  to  Great  Britain  the  abolition  of 
private  maritime  war.  It  was  then  declined. 

The  year  1856  marks  the  starting  point  of  a  new  maritime  pol¬ 
icy  for  the  states  which  participated  in  it.  The  Declaration  of 
Paris,  over  the  signatures  of  England,  France,  Russia,  Austria 
and  Sardinia,  promulgated  the  most  advanced  practices  in  civi¬ 
lized  war  upon  the  seas.  The  acquiescence  of  . the  United  States 
in  this  declaration  was  requested,  but  was  not  given.  At  that 
time  our  navy  was  small,  while  our  merchant  marine  was  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  world.  Our  government,  while  ready  to  con¬ 
clude  treaties  to  prevent  privateering  by  our  citizens  against 
other  nations,  wa,s  not  ready  to  relinquish  a  lawful  righti  of  war 
to  use  our  merchant  vessels  to  protect  our  own  commerce,  unless 
such  commerce  was  exempt  from  capture.  We  refused  to 
accede  to  the  abolition  of  privateering  unless  to  the  declaration 
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was  added  another,  making  all  private  property  on  the  sea,  ex¬ 
cept  contraband  of  war,  free  from  capture.  . 

President  McKinley,  in  his  Proclamation  of  April  26,  1898, 
announced  certain  rules  of  neutrality  as  observed  by  the  United 
States :  ( 1 )  “The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy’s  goods  with  the 

exception  of  contraband  of  war.  (2)  Neutral  goods,  not  con¬ 
traband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  confiscation  under  the  enemy’s 
flag.  (3)  The  right  of  search  is  to  be  exercised  with  strict 
regard  for  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  the  voyages  of  mail  steam¬ 
ers  are  not  to  be  interfered  with  except  on  the  clearest  grounds 
of  suspicion  of  a  violation  of  law  in  respect  of  contraband  or 
blockade.” 

Our  government,  believing  the  question  of  exempting  private 
property  from  destruction  or  capture  on  the  high  seas,  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  that  gave  birth  to  the  Peace  Conference 
at  The  Hague,  authorized  its  representatives .  to  propose  to  the 
Conference  the  principle  of  extending  to  strictly  private,  prop¬ 
erty  at  sea  immunity  from  destruction  or  capture  by  belligerent 
powers,  which  such  property  already  enjoys  on  land,  as  worthy 
of  being  incorporated  into  the  permanent  law  of  civilized  nations. 
While  not  successful  in  securing  favorable  action,  a  resolution 
was  passed  by  that  body,  expressing  a  hope  that  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  matter  would  be  included  in  the  programme  of  a  future 
Conference. 

The  principle  underlying  the  proposition  here  advanced  is  not 
without  precedent.  A  great  force  "for  peace,  order  and  industry 
has  already  been  applied  in  the  creation  of  neutral  zones  over  a 
more  or  less  limited  area. 

At  the  present  time,  three  European  states  occupy,  a  position 
of  guaranteed  neutrality,  on  condition  that  they  refrain  from  all 
belligerent  operations  save  such  as  are  necessary  to  protect  them 
from  actual  threatened  attack.  The  neutrality  of  Switzerland 
was  guaranteed  by  a  declaration  at  Paris  in  1815,  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia  and  Rus¬ 
sia;  that  of  Belgium  in  1831  and  1839,  ancl  of  Luxemburg  by  a 
Conference  sitting  at  London  in  1867. 

Guaranteed  neutrality  has  not  been  confined  to  land.  In  1817, 
at  the  instance  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  United  States  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  whereby  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
which  divide  the  United  States  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
were  practically  neutralized,  restricting  the  naval  forces  each 
was  to  maintain,  to  simply  a  police  patrol.  This  was  done  as 
President  Monroe  informed  the  Senate,  “in  order  to  avoid  col¬ 
lision  and  save  expense.” 

The  neutralization  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  likewise  a  case  in 
point.  The  principle  of  neutralization  was  applied  to  the  Canal 
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byi  the  Convention  of  October  29,  1888,  signed  by  the  six  Great 
Powers  and  by  Turkey,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  United 
States  neither  accepted  nor  protested  against  this  Convention, 
and  may  be  considered  to  have  impliedly  consented. 

By  the  terms  of  this  Convention,  the  “ Canal  is  to  be  open  in 
time  of  war,  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace,  to  all  ships,  whether 
merchantmen  or  vessels  of  war,  whether  belligerent  or  neutral, 
but  no  acts  of  hostilities  are  to  be  committed  either  in  the  Canal 
itself,  or  in  the  sea  to  a  distance  of  three  marine  miles  from 
either  end  of  it.  The  entrances  to  the  Canal  are  not  to  be  block¬ 
aded  ;  the  stay  of  belligerent  vessels  of  war,  or  their  prizes,  in 
the  ports  of  either  end  of  it  is  not  to  exceed  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  belligerents  are  not  to  embark  troops  or  munitions  of  war 
within  the  Canal  or  its  ports.”  These  rules  substantially  are  to  be 
applied  to  our  own  great  inland  waterway, — the  Panama  Canal. 

The  principle  which  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade 
seeks  to  invoke,  is  that  the  great  charted  trade  routes  between 
the  ports  of  America  and  western  Europe  shall  be  neutralized  by 
the  Powers,  so  that  all  ships,  whether  merchantmen  or  vessels  of 
war,  whether  belligerents  or  neutrals,  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as 
in  time  of  peace,  may  pass  to  and  fro  therein  without  molesta¬ 
tion,  and  that  fighting  may  be  forever  excluded  from  these  zones. 

At  present  belligerents  may  engage  in  naval  warfare  within 
this  great  highway  of  trade,  to  the  serious  inconvenience,  inter¬ 
ference  and  danger  of  private  traffic.  Nothing  can  justify  this 
trespass  on  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  world.  Reason, 
justice  and  humanity  cry  out  against  it. 

If  the  nations  must  fight,  let  us,  as  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson 
well  said,  lay  out  a  cock-pit  outside  the  neutral  zones,  and  there 
let  the  grievance  be  settled,  and  allow  the  rest  of  the  world  to  go 
about  its  business  undisturbed  by  their  neighbors’  quarrels.  ^  _ 

If  it  was  expedient  to  neutralize  the  Great  Lakes,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  maintain  that  neutrality ;  if  by  treaty  war  is  banished 
from  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  peace  of  our  own  Canal  is  assured, 
why  should  not  this,  the  most  important  waterway  of  commerce 
between  these  two  great  Continents,  be  declared  neutral  and  in¬ 
violable  at  any  time  of  war? 

We  have  neutralized  states,  we  have  neutralized  waterways; 
by  the  extension  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  to 
maritime  warfare,  we  have  neutralized  persons  and  things  on 
land  and  water;  civilization  is'  committed  to  the  principle  as  a 
practicable  and  desirable  force  working  for  peace,  and  working 
for  industrial  and  commercial  growth  and  unhindered  prosperity. 
Neutrality  is  shown  to  be  “the  true  road  to  perpetual  peace. 

We  believe  states  bordering  upon  the  seas  should,  by  treaty, 
define  neutral  zones  and  unite  their  navies  in  the  useful  purpose 
of  protecting  commerce  and  maintaining  the  neutrality  of  those 
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zones.  The  United  States  should  continue  to  lead  in  the  march 
toward  universal  peace.  It  should  be  the  nation  to  ask  that  this 
subject  be  a  part  of  the  programme  of  the  next  Hague  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  to  that  end,  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade 
requests  that  this  Conference  be  the  vehicle  for  the  transmission 
of  such  desire. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Fred  C.  Cocheu,  of  Brooklyn,  will 
speak  for  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  New  York. 


MR.  FRED  CHESTER  COCHEU, 

DELEGATE  OF  THE  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen ;  When  I  was  informed 
of  my  selection  to  represent  the  Manufacturers’  Association  of 
New  York,  the  headquarters  of  which  is  in  Brooklyn,  I  had  no 
conception, — mv  remarks  are  going  to  be  rather  personal  and 
very  limited, — I  had  no  conception  of  the  great  work  that  has 
been  carried  on  by  this  Conference  at  your  various  sessions.  Of 
course,  I  had  in  a  general  way,  the  same  as  all  business  men  per¬ 
haps  know,  the  same  as  business  men  today  have  read  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  sessions  held  yesterday,  just  a  cursory  knowl¬ 
edge.  When  I  learned,  at  your  session  yesterday,  of  the  Hercu¬ 
lean  tasks  that  you  had  set  before  you  to  master  and  of  the 
successes  so  far  achieved,  I  was  more  than  surprised.  I  thought 
it  almost  impossible  to  feel  that  there  would  ever  be  achieved  the 
dream  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  brought  out  so  ably  before  us  yes¬ 
terday  by  him ;  but,  I  came  here  perhaps  a  doubting  Thomas ;  I 
must  confess  I  am  going  to  leave  a  convert  and  that  I  am  going 
to  be  a  worker  in  the  cause  hereafter. 

I  want  to  confess  another  thing,  while  we  are  on  the  line  of 
confessions.  I  do  not  think  that  my  own  association  knows 
much  more  about  your  proceedings  than  I  knew  when  I  came 
here,  and  within  the  lines  in  my  power,  when  I  return,  they  will 
be  enlightened  somewhat.  I  think  there  are  a  great  many 
associations  in  a  similar  position  to  my  own.  IVIy  association 
represents  some  of  the  ablest  business  men  in  New  York  Citv  liv¬ 
ing  in  Brooklyn,  and  some  of  the  very  ablest  business  men  of 
Brooklyn,  of  whom  we  have  a  great  many,  and  when  I  say  that 
there  are  very  few  men  in  our  entire  association  that  are  in  any 
way  informed  of  your  proceedings,  I  am  sure  I  am  pretty  near 
the  truth.  I  am  afraid  that  the  Conference  has  been  keeping 
its  light  under  a  bushel  too  much,  especially  with  Brooklynites, 
and  as  we  often  hear  at  divine  service,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  for  you  to  adopt  it,  "Let  your  light  so  shine  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works,”  and  enlighten  the  whole  world.  You 
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want  to  educate  us,  not  only  Brooklyn,  but  the  whole  world. 
The  press  of  course  enlightens  us  more  or  less,  but  you  do  not 
have  to  believe  everything  that  you  read  in  the  press,  but  you 
can  believe  circulars  that  are  sent  from  a  well  organized  press 
bureau  of  Mr.  Smiley’s  or  from  any  of  the  other  annexes  that 
we  have  to  this  association  or  Conference. 

In  my  fraction  of  time  left,  I  want  to  express  for  Brooklyn 
the  thanks  and  gratitude  that  I  have,  not  only  to  the  Conference 
for  the  information  and  knowledge  that  I  have  received,  but  for 
the  hospitality  that  I  have  had  extended  to  me  from  our  host, 
Mr.  Smiley.  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman:  Buffalo  is  next  on  the  list.  Mr.  T.  Guil¬ 
ford  Smith,  of  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  the 
floor. 


MR.  T.  GUILFORD  SMITH, 

DELEGATE  OF  THE  BUFFALO  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

Mr.  President ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  is  hardly  necessary, 
it  seems  to  me,  in  this  assemblage  to  state  that  the  whole  key¬ 
note  of  the  present  day  is  co-operation  and  it  will  be  very  strange 
if  so  far-sighted  a  man  as  our  host  has  not  found  that  that  was  just 
as  necessary  in  the  Mohonk  Conference  as  it  is  in  every  other 
form  of  active  endeavor.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  estimate,  except  in  a  very  general  way,  how  much  we  owe  to 
co-operation,  whether  it  is  in  literature,  art  or  even  in  commerce. 
Buffalo  hopes  before  very  long  to  be  the  second  city  of  the  State, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  this  Conference  has  its  hearty  co¬ 
operation,  and  when  I  go  back  to  Buffalo,  as  I  shall  very  shortly, 
it  will  be  only  my  pleasure  and  duty  to  enlarge  upon  the 
value  and  co-operation  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference.  We 
are  very  fully  alive  in  Buffalo  to  the  necessity  of  impressing  upon 
our  representatives  in  Congress  what  we  want  done  and  it  is 
often  the  case  that  we  go  to  Washington  for  that  very  purpose. 
We  do  not  send  word  and  we  do  not  telegraph,  nor  do  we  write, 
but  we  go,  and  we  have  found  in  many  instances  that  we  do  a 
great  deal  better  service  by  going  than  we  do  by  sending.  I  am 
sure  that  I  am  entirely  within  my  province  in  giving  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Conference  the  thanks  and  best  wishes  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  Buffalo. 

The  Chairman:  Our  Treasurer,  Mr.  Alexander  C.  Wood, 
represents  the  Camden,  (N.  J.)  Board  of  Trade.  He  is  also 
Chairman  of  that  Board’s  standing  committee  on  international 
arbitration. 

Mr.  Alexander  C.  Wood  :  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  Board 
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of  Trade  of  Camden  is  increasingly  interested  in  the  cause  which 
we  are  endeavoring  to  promote,  and  is  prepared  to  take  more 
active  steps  to  extend  general  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  Chairman  :  The  National  Business  League,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago,  is  represented  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Sherry,  of 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


MR.  A.  G.  SHERRY, 

DELEGATE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BUSINESS  LEAGUE. 

I  have  the  honor  to  represent  the  National  Business  League, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  Chicago,  Blinois.  For  several  years 
the  League  has  been  working  to  bring  about  consular  reform,  and 
as  its  efforts  have  been  successful,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
organization  will  now  be  ready  to  help  along  the  great  cause  of 
arbitration.  None  know  better  than  business  men,  that,  aside 
from  its  humanitarian  aspect,  how  helpful  to  the  commcice  of 
the  world  is  universal  peace,  and  how  damaging  is  the  effect  on 
trade  of  even  a  small  war. 

The  Chairman:  Two  Cincinnati  bodies  are  represented; 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  its  Superintendent,  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Murray,  and  the  Business  Men’s  Club  by  Mr.  William 
Christie  Herron.  Mr.  Murray  is  the  spokesman. 

MR.  CHARLES  B.  MURRAY, 

DELEGATE  OF  THE  CINCINNATI  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  speak  on  behalf  of  two  of  the  prominent 
organizations  of  Cincinnati,  which  are  represented  at  this  meet¬ 
ing,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Business  Men’s  Club. 
Both  of  these  organizations  have  by  official  action  given  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  great  cause  which  has  been  the  subject  of  these  gath¬ 
erings  and  both  have  recognized  the  good  and  effective  work 
which  has  been  and  is  associated  with  Lake  Mohonk. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  have  observed  with  satisfaction  the 
plan  specifically  developed  last  year  and  partially  introduced  the 
year  previously,  by  which  the  business  men  have  been  called  into 
participation  with  the  professional  classes  in  developing  thought 
and  impulse  favorable  to  the  plan  of  arbitration  of  international 
differences.  It  is  easier  for  the  college  professor,  the  minister 
of  the  gospel,  the  lawyer  of  high  degree  and  the  distinguished 
legislator  to  enter  upon  advocacy  of  such  a  movement  than  it  is 
for  the  business  man,  absorbed  in  the  exactions  of  everyday 
activities  and  unaccustomed  to  give  much  of  definite  attention  to 
questions  regarded  as  of  general  welfare  in  which  he  is  not 
directly  concerned.  But  the  questions  involved  in  international 
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arbitration  and  peace  measures  are  matters  of  eminent  impor¬ 
tance  to  commercial  interests  and  influence  upon  commerce. 

If  this  Conference  closes  without  taking  action  declaring  in 
favor  of  prompt  steps  by  our  government  for  abandonment  of 
the  wasteful  outlays  in  the  form  of  war  preparation,  I  shall  feel 
that  it  will  fall  short  of  doing  an  important  thing  that  it  should 
do.  Action  in  such  direction  by  our  government  would  set  an 
example  to  other  nations  which  would  command  the  respect  of 
the  world,  and  greatly  add  to  the  prestige  which  our  country 
has  already  attained  among  the  leading  Powers  of  the  earth. 

It  may  be  a  bold  proposition,  to  argue  that  our  country  shall 
ignore  the  interests  of  those  concerned  in  perpetuating  the  mili¬ 
tary  evil  and  the  rivalry  in  naval  equipments  and  land  defences, 
but  it  is  a  righteous  proposition.  When  this  country  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  destructive  attack  by  other  nations,  if  ever,  the  naval 
forces  of  today  will  most  likely  be  superceded  bv  aerial  actions. 
But  let  our  country  become  so  independent  of  the  war  spirit  in  all 
its  characteristics  that  the  world  shall  know  that  no  apprehension 
of  attack  exists  here,  and  no  thought  .of  making  attack  upon 
others  prevails  among  our  people, — that  peace  with  all  mankind 
is  held  as  of  the  highest  degree  of  dignity  in  our  relations  with 
other  nations.  Thus  we  will  insure  peace  to  ourselves  and  en¬ 
courage  a  like  condition  among  other  powers. 

A  change  for  the  better  that  is  possible  to  be  made  should 
never  be  regarded  as  too  early  to  speak  and  to  act  for,  boldly 
and  fearlessly  and  persistently.  The  proposition  to  abandon  the 
great  outlays  by  our  government  in  features  of  war  preparation 
means  a  change  for  the  better. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  J.  G.  W.  Cowles  will  respond  for  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


MR.  J.  C-.  W.  COWLES, 

DELEGATE  OF  THE  CLEVELAND  (O.)  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

Mr.  Smiley ,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  The  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  Cleveland,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre¬ 
sent  at  this  Conference,  is  not  organized  for  profit;  it  has  no 
stock  or  bond  or  wheat-selling  board,  or  speculative  market  what¬ 
ever  ;  but  it  is  Essentially  a  great  civic  organization,  its  animating 
spirit  and  controlling  purpose  being  the  public  welfare.  Organ¬ 
ized  as  a  Board  of  Trade  fifty-seven  years  ago,  it  had  in  1893 
only  one  hundred  members,  but  it  has  grown  in  the  past  thirteen 
vears  to  a  powerful  and  influential  organization  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  members,  with  an  annual  income  of  more  than  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  which  is  used  in  carrying  on  its  work. 
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Not  only  the  business  men  of  the  city,  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers  and  others,  but  professional  men,  educators,  lawyers, 
doctors  and  ministers,  are  members,  serving  on  its  committees 
and  shaping  its  policy  on  public  questions  affecting  municipal, 
state  and  national  legislation  and  administration. 

Our  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  fully  informed  of  the 
course  of  these  Mohonk  Conferences  from  year  to  year,  having 
a  standing  committee  on  international  arbitration,  and  receiving 
reports  and  passing  resolutions  in  support  of  the  objects  of  this 
Conference  and  on  kindred  matters.  Eight  or  ten  years  ago, 
under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Harry  A.  Garfield, — then  and  still  a  mem¬ 
ber,  but  now  professor  of  politics  in  Princeton  University, — our 
Chamber  gave  special  prominence  to  the  subject  of  Consular  re¬ 
form  and  has  followed  it  up  by  committees  and  delegations  to 
Washington  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  improvement  of  our  Con¬ 
sular  service  by  legislative  and  administrative  action. 

Our  monthly  meetings  are  attended  by  from  three  hundred 
to  five  hundred  business  and  professional  men  who  consider  and 
discuss  practical  questions  of  public  interest,  both  local  and  gen¬ 
eral,  and  take  appropriate  action  to  secure  the  ends  resolved  upon. 

I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  you  have  in  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  a  strong  ally  in  the  movement  for  peace 
through  international  arbitration  represented  in  this  Mohonk 
Conference. 

It  will  be  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  report  this  Conference  at 
our  next  meeting,  to  impress  upon  our  members  the  truths  here 
spoken  and  to  impart  to  them  as  much  as  possible  of  the  spirit 
of  this  gathering,  so  that  we  may  aid  in  carrying  on  its  work. 
I  know  of  no  more  effective  way  than  this  of  introducing  the 
peace  movement  into  practical  politics  as  was  so  strongly  urged 
last  evening. 

The  Chairman:  Our  next  speaker,  Dr.  James  A.  Hart, 
represents  five  Colorado  organizations:  The  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Merchants’  Association  and  the  Real  Estate  Exchange 
of  Colorado  Springs;  the  Colorado  State  Commercial  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  Denver,  and  the  Business  Men’s  Association,  of  Pueblo. 


DR.  JAMES  A.  HART, 

DELEGATE  OF  THE  COLORADO  SPRINGS  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  When  I  reported  here 
last  year,  I  did  so  as  a  delegate  from  the  Colorado  Springs 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  year  I  have  the  pleasure  of  rep¬ 
resenting  not  only  the  Colorado  Springs  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
but  have  been  asked  to  act  as  delegate  from  the  Merchants’  As- 
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sociation  and  the  Real  Estate  Exchange  of  Colorado  Springs, 
the  Pueblo  Business  Men’s  Association  and  the  Colorado  State 
Commercial  Association.  This  last  body  represents  all  the  Com¬ 
mercial  interests  in  the  State. 

Representing  these  five  leading  associations  of  business  men  is 
certainly  a  guarantee  of  the  interest  taken  in  Colorado  in  the 
matter  of  international  arbitration.  Since  our  meeting  of  a  year 
ago,  the  following  resolutions  have  been  passed : 

On  March  29th,  1906, 

Resolved ,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado, 
give  its  emphatic  endorsement  and  approval  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  In¬ 
ternational  Arbitration  and  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  and  further, 
that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Colorado  Springs  states  its  belief  to 
be  that,  with  only  such  exceptions  as  may  be  regarded  as  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  all  international  differences  not  capable  of  diplomatic  adjustment 
should  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Real  Estate  Exchange,  by  unanimous 
resolution,  at  its  recent  annual  meeting,  instructed  its  board  to 
express  to  this  Conference,  its  approval  of  continued  effort  to 
extend  the  acceptance  of  international  arbitration.  Peace  be¬ 
tween  nations  insures  the  prosperity  of  the  world. 

At  a  recent  meeting,  the  Colorado  Springs  Merchants’  As¬ 
sociation  desires  to  express  through  its  delegate,  its  hearty  accord 
and  endorsement  of  this  Conference. 

The  Pueblo  Business  Men’s  Association  also  passed  resolutions 
of  endorsement. 

The  Colorado  State  Commercial  Association  passed  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions : 

Whereas ,  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  peace  sentiment  through¬ 
out  the  world  would  admit  of  a  large  interchange  of  commerce  between 
nations  through  the  establishment  of  greater  confidence  among  inter¬ 
national  investors,  and 

Whereas ,  It  is  the  belief  of  the  business  men  of  Colorado  that  a  per¬ 
manently  appointed  Court  of  Arbitration  should  be  established  between 
nations,  with  power  to  enforce  its  decisions,  be  it  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  Colorado  State  Commercial  Association,  with  a 
membership  representative  of  the  best  citizenship  of  Colorado,  does  express 
its  endorsement  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  on  International  Ar¬ 
bitration,  and  does  herewith  instruct  its  regularly  accredited  delegate  to 
the  Conference  to  secure  the  assistance,  if  possible,  of  this  Conference 
in  urging  upon  the  President  and  Congress  of  these  United  States,  the 
value  of  early,  and  if  necessary,  initiative  action  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  such  tribunal  as  shall  in  the  greatest  possible  measure 
insure  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman:  We  will  hear  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Mahony, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  International  Arbitration  of 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Board  of  Trade. 
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MR.  W.  A.  MAHONY, 

DELEGATE  OF  THE  COLUMBUS  (0.)  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

This  twelfth  annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  is  the  third  it 
has  been  my  privilege  and  honor  to  attend  as  duly  accredited  dele¬ 
gate  from  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Board  of  Trade,  an  organization 
of  eleven  hundred  men— owning  its  large  building — in  a  city  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  people ;  a  city  I  have 
called  home  for  the  past  fifty-eight  years.  Our  Board,  after  my 
first  attendance  at  the  tenth  Conference,  appointed  a  Committee 
on  International  Arbitration,  composed  of  three  business  men, 
who  are  now  offering  prizes  for  the  best  three  essays  on  inter¬ 
national  arbitration,  open  to  the  seventeen  hundred  students  of 
our  Ohio  State  University.  We  also  now  have  three  educators 
on  our  Committee ;  the  Superintendent  of  the  Columbus  Public 
Schools,  the  President  of  the  Ohio  State  University  and  the 
Ohio  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  thus  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  educational  force  of  city  and  state.  Is  there  need  of  edu¬ 
cation  along  the  lines  of  International  Arbitration? 

The  principal  nations  of  the  world  are  allowing  themselves 
to  be  heavily  burdened  in  their  efforts  to  make  effective  that  most 
expensive  and  what  should  be  obsolete  idea — “In  time  of  peace 
prepare  for  war.”  Remember  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  in 
European  countries  who  are  taken  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  their 
young  manhood  to  serve  in  the  standing  armies  and  in  their 
large  navies.  Remember  the  vast  sums  of  money  these  nations 
require  to  maintain  their  armies  and  navies.  Remember  that 
many  of  these  men  are  withdrawn  from  the  various  industries  of 
their  homes  and  forced  to  serve  for  a  pittance.  Meantime  the 
families  of  many  are  suffering  for  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life.  If  any  wish  to  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  results  of  war, 
let  them  read  Bloch’s  masterful  work  “The  Future  of  War.” 
Have  we  not  seen  enough  of  the  ill  effects  of  war  and  the  burden 
of  the  idea  which  has  so  long  controlled  cur  actions,  to  welcome 
the  better  way  suggested  by  a  newer  idea:  “In  time  of  peace, 
prepare  to  keep  the  peace”.  Almost  without  exception  we  ap¬ 
prove  the  newer  idea,  but  we  differ  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
keeping  the  peace. 

Hobson,  at  a  recent  Mohonk  Conference,  declared  that  the  best 
guarantee  of  peace  was  a  large  navy,  and  our  Congress,  in  mak¬ 
ing  such  large  appropriations  for  the  navy,  expresses  its  ap¬ 
proval.  The  United  States  seems  to  be  tending  toward  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  many  European  nations  in  this  respect;  that  of  planning 
that  the  surest  guarantee  of  peace  rests  in  armies  and  navies. 
Did  the  large  armies  of  Caesar  and  Alexander  tend  toward 
peace?  Did  the  large  armies  of  Napolean  tend  toward  the  peace 
of  Europe?  Did  the  large  Russian  army  tend  to  keep  the  peace 
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with  Japan?  Nations  are  composed  of  individuals.  Customs 
which  influence  and  often  control* individuals  influence  and  often 
control  nations.  Which  of  two  individuals  will  be  most  likelyi  to 
get  into  a  fight — the  one  who  goes  loaded  with  arms  or  the  one 
who  goes  unarmed  except  as  he  is  armed  with  righteousness? 

We  are  not  asking  our  own  or  any  other  nation  to  disarm  en¬ 
tirely,  but  we  do  ask  for  a  reduction  of  their  armies  and  navies — 
a  lessening  of  the  burdens  on  the  industries  of  the  nations  caused 
by  the  vast  expenditure  necessary  to  maintain  such  large  armies 
and  navies. 

Is  there  a  better  method  to  maintain  peace  than  that  of  armies 
and  navies?  We  think  there  is.  We  claim  there  is.  Arbitration 
has  demonstrated  in  the  past  that  it  is  a  better  method;  that 
justice  is  more  apt  to  come  to  disputants  through  arbitration  than 
through  war.  It  has  served  the  nation  well  during  the  past  hun¬ 
dred  years.  Why  not  trust  to  arbitration  in  the  future,  and  re¬ 
duce  our  armies  and  navies,  reduce  the  burden  of  their  main¬ 
tenance,  and  instead  use  a  part  of  the  vast  sums  now  spent  upon 
them  in  bettering  the  harbors  and  rivers,  in  making  better  road¬ 
ways,  in  enlarging  the  scope  and  usefulness  of  our  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  bettering  the  salaries  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  our  country,  in  lessening  the  burdens  of  our  toiling  fel¬ 
low-citizens,  and  of  making  more  real  in  the  experience  of  men 
the  song  of  the  Angels  at  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace : 
“Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men  of  right  choice/’ 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  William  PI.  Speer  represents  the 
Dayton  (O.)  Board  of  Trade. 

MR.  W.  H.  SPEER, 

DELEGATE  OF  THE  DAYTON  (O.)  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Mr.  President ;  Ladies  and  Gentlemen ;  I  am  not  a  business 
man,  I  am  a  lawyer ;  but  I  have  no  specialty  and  make  no  procla¬ 
mation  on  that  account. 

What  I  want  to  speak  of  particularly  and  just  for  a  moment 
and  as  briefly  as  possible,  is  the  peace  movement  in  practical 
politics.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  primary  consideration  of  this 
Conference  should  be  the  awakening  of  public  opinion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  public  opinion  is  at  the  base  of  all  progress  in 
practical  legislation,  and  it  seems  to  me  furthermore  that  if  we 
are  going  to  educate  this  public  opinion,  that  it  is  through  meet¬ 
ings  of  business  men  such  as  this  one  tonight,  and  through  con¬ 
ferences  such  as  Mr.  Smiley  has  from  year  to  year  called  here. 
It  seems  to  me,  furthermore,  that  if  the  dream  of  the  poet  is  to 
be  realized  and  if  peace  is  to  lie  universally  “like  a  shaft  of  light 
across  the  land/’  we  must  educate  the  public  first  to  a  com- 
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pelling  opinion  and  then  the  judiciary  in  its  announcement  of  the 
law  and  the  legislature  in  enacting  its  statutes  will  be  responsive 
to  that  opinion  and  will  give  fine  account  of  their  service  as 
departments  of  government. 

The  Chairman  :  The  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  Mr.  Henry  Van  Kleeck. 

MR.  HENRY  VAN  KLEECK, 

DELEGATE  OF  THE  DENVER  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

Mr.  Chairman ,  Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  Den¬ 
ver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  this  its  first  appearance  in  this 
Conference,  has  instructed  me  to  assure  you  of  its  entire  accord 
and  hearty  sympathy  in  the  purposes  you  have  in  view. 

Denver  is  not  only  the  Capital  of  Colorado,  but  it  is  also  the 
metropolis  of  a  much  larger  area  of  which  it  is  the  financial 
center.  Wyoming  and  Montana  on  the  north,  Utah  and  Idaho 
on  the  west,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  on  the  south, — all  pay 
tribute  to  Denver  as  their  financial  capital. 

It  is  through  this  vast  region  that  I  can  promise  you  the  active 
co-operation  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  propa¬ 
ganda  of  so  noble  a  cause. 

The  Chairman:  We  are  glad  to  have  with  us  representatives 
of  the  Islands  of  the  Sea.  Mr.  C.  Hedemann,  the  official  dele¬ 
gate  of  the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has 
asked  Mr.  William  R.  Castle  of  that  city  to  occupy  his  time. 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  CASTLE. 

Mr.  President:  Some  time  ago  Hawaii  devoted  herself  to 
commerce  and  the  arts  of  peace.  This  very  likely  is  news  to 
some,  for  I  know  that  I  have  been  recently  approached  by  a  few 
who  thought  that  Hawaii  was  still  dressed  in  heathen  garb ! 
Honolulu  has  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  both  of  them  influential  bodies,  and  other  associations 
that  engage  in  examining  various  questions  of  public  interest. 
It  has  a  population  of  intelligent  Caucasian  and  other  readers 
who  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  I  may  say  from  my  knowledge 
of  business,  social  and  educational  conditions  there,  that  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  which  is  the  western  border  of  this  great 
country,  the  bulwark  against  the  Orient,  stands  with  you  most 
thoroughly  on  this  subject  of  international  arbitration.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  From  its  position,  Hawaii  felt  most  keenly  and  thorough¬ 
ly  appreciated  the  questions  which  arose  during  the  recent  great 
war  between  Japan  and  Russia.  One  of  those  questions  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  interest  was  that  of  what  constitutes  contraband  of  war. 
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It  occurs  to  me,  and  I  have  discussed  it  somewhat,  that  a  fitting 
proposition  to  be  advanced  and  urged  to  acceptance  would  be 
that  the  neutral  flag  shall  cover  everything,  munitions  of  war 
and  everything  else.  The  only  thing  which  should  prevail  against 
the  neutral  flag  ought  to  be  the  establishment  of  an  effective 
blockade.  A  vessel  trying  to  enter  the  blockaded  port  of  a  coun¬ 
try  where  war  is  going  on  stands  a  chance  of  capture ;  otherwise 
let  that  flag  protect  the  cargo.  Can  you  think  of  anything  more 
likely  than  this  to  discourage  the  practice  of  war  among  nations ; 
to  feel  that  an  arbitrary  rule  can  not  be  laid  down,  making  this 
and  that  and  the  other  thing,  which  are  necessaries  of  life  per¬ 
haps,  as  well  as  those  contributing  directly  to  the  support  of 
war,  contraband?  Such  a  rule  would  probably  exercise  a  pow¬ 
erful  influence  in  preventing  war.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  I  now  present  Mr.  Dexter  Hunter,  dele¬ 
gate  of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Board  of  Trade. 

MR.  DEXTER  HUNTER, 

DELEGATE  OF  THE  JACKSONVILLE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Mr.  President ,  Mr.  Smiley:  I  left  this  place  one  year  ago,  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  cause,  and  determined  to  do  what  I  could 
to  promote  it. 

Upon  my  return  to  Florida,  I  at  once  communicated  with  three 
of  the  leading  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State,  bringing  to 
their  attention,  the  action  of  the  last  Conference  relative  to  the 
adoption  of  a  day  for  the  consideration  of  International  Arbi¬ 
tration. 

My  suggestions  in  this  connection  were  most  cordially  re¬ 
ceived  by  all  of  them,  and  resulted  in  two  of  these  institutions, 
namely :  Rollins  College  and  Stetson  University,  setting  apart 
the  twenty-second  of  February  as  Arbitration  Day. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  at  Rollins  College  upon  the 
inauguration  of  this  day,  and  to  give  to  the  faculty  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  the  best  account  that  I  could  of  the  last  Conference. 

It  is  my  impression  that  in  the  course  of  another  year,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  will  also  adopt  either  the  twenty-second  of 
February  or  the  eighteenth  of  May,  as  Arbitration  Day. 

My  report  of  the  last  Conference  made  to  the  Jacksonville 
Board  of  Trade,  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  represent  at  that 
Conference,  was  well  received,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  whatever 
this  organization  can  do  to  forward  the  cause,  in  which  we  are  all 
so  greatly  interested,  will  cheerfully  be  done. 

I  included  in  my  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  an  earnest  ap¬ 
peal  to  have  some  one  more  competent  than  myself,  and  who 
would,  at  the  same  time,  represent  not  only  that  organization. 
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but  the  State  of  Florida  as  well,  take  my  place  at  the  present  Con¬ 
ference,  suggesting  that  the  Governor  of  the  State,  or  some 
member  of  our  delegation  in  Congress,  be  earnestly  requested  to 

attend. 

My  request  was  not  adopted,  but  it  is  my  intention  to  renew 
it  upon  my  return  to  Florida,  and  I  hope  for  better  success  an¬ 
other  year. 

(The  Board  of  Trade  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  whose  delegate,  Mr. 
P.  M.  Estes,  was  unexpectedly  detained  at  the  last  moment,  ap¬ 
pointed  Hon.  J.  M.  Dickinson,  who  was  present  at  the 
Conference,  as  its  official  delegate.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Dickin¬ 
son  did  not  receive  his  appointment  in  time  to  participate  in  the 
business  men’s  session.) 

The  Chairman  :  New  Haven’s  delegates — Hon.  Lynde 
Harrison,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  International  Arbitra¬ 
tion  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Dibble, 
President  of  the  Business  Men’s  Association,  have  united  in  asking 
Professor  Theodore  S.  Woolsey,  of  Yale  University,  to  speak 
for  them. 

PROFESSOR  THEODORE  S.  WOOLSEY. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  believe  I  am  here  in  a  dual  capacity, 
as  a  business  man,  which  I  really  am,  and  as  a  student,  which  I 
try  to  be.  At  the  risk  of  being  considered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Cincinnati  an  effusive  college  professor,  I  shall  speak  in  both 
capacities  in  my  few  minutes. 

As  the  representative  of  the  New  Flaven  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  T  bring  its  greetings  and  good  will  to  what  you  stand  for. 
What  it  wants  is  stable  trade  conditions,  that  is,  peace.  Se¬ 
cured  by  diplomacy  if  possible,  by  arbitration  if  necessary, — at 
all  events  undisturbed  trade. 

In  my  second  capacity  may  I  say  a  word  as  to  the  voice  of 
trade  as  a  peace  agent,  as  restraining  the  influence  of  nations.  I 
shall  illustrate  this  by  a  reference  to  our  war  with  Spain.  At 
its  outset  Spain  had  the  right — not  having  acceded  to  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Paris — to  capture  enemy’s  property  under  the  neutral 
flag.  In  plain  words,  every  cargo  of  our  grain  under  the  British 
flag  was  open  to  her  attack.  What  was  her  best  method  of  at¬ 
tack?  Why,  as  I  look  at  it,  she  should  have  patrolled  the  Chan¬ 
nel,  seized  our  cargoes  and  thrown  our  grain  trade  into  confusion. 
If  not  justly,  at  least  the  cargoes  would  have  been  subject  to  the 
risk  and  delay  of  a  trial.  Insurance  and  shipping  rates  would 
have  risen,  profits  would  have  been  correspondingly  reduced, 
and  the  provision  trade  dislocated.  But  Spain  in  her  early  decla¬ 
ration  gave  up  this  right  of  capture.  Why  did  she  thus  throw 
away  her  chief  weapon?  Simply  because  the  neutral  trading 
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interests  which  carried  and  which  ate  our  goods  were  too  power¬ 
ful  for  her.  She  did  not  venture  to  disturb  them.  And  there  is 
another  example  of  the  same  principle  which  must  already  have 
occurred  to  you.  Why  must  England  and  the  United  States  be 
friends?  Is  it  not  because  England  cannot  afford  to  quarrel 
with  the  trade  that  feeds  her?  Or  because  we  cannot  afford  to 
quarrel  with  our  best  customer? 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  William  McCarroll,  President  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  was  to  have 
spoken  for  his  organization  and  also  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  Craw¬ 
ford  McCreery,  the  official  delegate  of  the  New  York  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association.  Mr.  McCarroll  was  suddenly  called  to 
New  York  today,  and  his  place  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  Thomas  F. 
Main. 


MR.  THOMAS  F.  MAIN, 

MEMBER  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  BOARD  OF  TRADE  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 

Air.  President ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen ;  It  is  an  unfortunate 
fact  that  Mr.  William  McCarroll,  President  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  who  was  to  represent  to¬ 
night  the  various  mercantile  interests  of  New  York  City,  has 
been  suddenly  called  away,  and  we  are,  therefore,  deprived  of 
listening  to  what  I  am  sure  would  have  been  a  very  able  and 
interesting  address.  It  is  a  still  more  unfortunate  fact  that  before 
leaving,  Mr.  McCarroll  did  not  hand  to  one  of  his  colleagues  a 
copy  of  the  extemporaneous  speech  he  intended  to  make,  and 
in  this  emergency  I  have  been  called  upon  to  say  a  few  words. 
I  certainly  could  not  be  expected,  without  some  preparation,  to 
represent  adequately  the  immense  business  interests  represented 
in  the  various  mercantile  organizations  of  New  York  City  and, 
in  view  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  further  fact  that  we  have  here 
tonight  representatives  of  many  business  organizations  who  have 
not  heretofore  sent  their  members  to  address  you,  I  will  content  my¬ 
self  with  stating  the  fact  that,  in  the  past,  the  various  mercantile 
associations  of  the  City  of  New  York  have,  with  scarcely  an  ex¬ 
ception,  adopted  as  their  own  the  platforms  and  the  resolutions 
sent  out  from  this  Conference,  and  that  in  the  future  I  feel  sure 
that  the  recommendations  and  resolutions  of  this  Conference  will 
receive  the  same  active  and  hearty  support. 

The  Chairman:  Philadelphia’s  spokesman  is  Mr.  William 
S.  Harvey,  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  who  speaks 
also  on  behalf  of  Mr.  William  R.  Tucker,  the  delegate  of 
the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade. 
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MR.  WILLIAM  S.  HARVEY, 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM. 

Mr.  Chairman ,  Mr.  Smiley ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  consider 
it  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  I  have  ever  enjoyed  of  being 
present  at  the  Mohonk  Conference  on  behalf  of  International 
Arbitration.  Among  the  commercial  interests  represented  from 
Philadelphia  is  the  Commercial  Museum,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  build  up  trade  relations  with  other  countries  by  showing 
the  American  manufacturer  and  producer  where  he  can  find  a 
market  for  his  products,  and  also  where  raw  materials  can  be 
found  in  other  countries  suitable  for  use  in  American  manufac¬ 
tures.  In  other  words,  the  Commercial  Museum  is  a  sort  of 
clearing  house  between  American  producers  and  foreign  buyers 
bringing  them  in  touch  with  each  other.  Commerce  and  com¬ 
mercialism  is  the  promoter  and  conserver  of  peace.  Trade  and 
commerce  are  disturbed  by  war.  Commercial  interests,  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  earnestly  favor  international  arbitra¬ 
tion  and  deplore  war.  The  expenditures  of  our  Government 
in  making  warlike  preparations  are  a  menace  and  not  a  preserver 
of  peace.  “The  possession  of  power  always  begets  the  desire  to 
exercise  it.”  I  wish  to  take  a  portion  of  my  time  in  reply  to  the 
gentleman  who  has  stated  in  criticism  of  Dr.  Abbott’s  magnifi¬ 
cent  ideal,  “that  it  would  reduce  civilization  to  a  single  state.” 
Dr.  Abbott’s  plan  is  what  business  men  would  call  a  community 
of  interest  basis,  the  operations  of  which  commercially  help  to 
avert  or  lessen  the  disastrous  results  of  financial,  commercial,  or 
manufacturing  disturbances  or  panic.  From  one  point  of  view 
the  strongest  and  most  powerful  nations  of  the  world  are  today 
on  a  basis  of  a  “single  state”  and  this  is  a  state  of  barbarism 
which  will  continue  so  long  as  they  increase  armaments  and  in¬ 
vent  and  devise  machinery  to  destroy  each  other’s  lives.  If  Dr. 
Abbott’s  ideal  contemplates  a  “single  state”  I  am  sure  it  is  the 
one  we  all  our  lives  have  longed  and  prayed  for,  that  recog¬ 
nizes  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

To  be  consistent  and  sincere  with  our  spoken  advocacy  of 
peace  among  all  nations,  we  should  cease  making  preparations  for 
war.  “Example  is  better  than  precept”  and  we,  as  a  nation 
known  to  be  powerful  and  resourceful,  should  zealously  guard 
and  sacredly  exercise  the  God-given  prerogative  more  potent 
than  guns  or  ships ;  the  moral  power  and  influence  that  has  done 
more"  than  all  other  qualities  to  exalt  our  nation  before  the 
world.  The  motto  and  meaning  of  international  arbitration 
should  be  “To  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  be¬ 
fore  God.” 

The  Chairman:  We  are  now  to  hear  from  Mr.  Edward  C. 


Reynolds,  of  Portland,  Me.,  delegate  of  the  Board  of  Tiade  of 
that  city. 


MR.  EDWARD  C.  REYNOLDS, 

DELEGATE  OF  THE  PORTLAND  (ME.)  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Mr.  Chairman ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen ;  I  am  not  a  business 
man.  I  am  a  professional  man,  and  like  several  other  lawyers, 
a  member  of  the  Portland  Board  of  Trade,  which  is  made  up, 
of  course,  of  the  most  intelligent  men  any  Board  of  liade  could 
boast,  living  in  the  most  beautiful  city  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  proper,  or  her  colonial  possessions,  Honolulu  included. 
Why,  gentlemen,  you  people  here  from  New  \ork  and  Balti¬ 
more  and  other  places  have  spent  your  days  eulogizing  Mr. 
Smiley;  he  came  from  Maine!  I  have  sometimes  wondered,  as 
I  have  heard  your  words,  if  Mr.  Smiley  had  only  remained  longer 
with  us,  and  you  could  have  seen  the  finished  product,  what  a 
different  man  he  would  have  been !  Why,  up  in  the  State  of 
Maine  we  are  all  the  time  raising  Smileys,  plenty  of  them,  and 
just  as  soon  as  they  get  into  a  good  productive  condition  they  go 
to  Indiana  or  some  other  good  state,  grow  up  with  the  country, 
then  go  to  Washington,  or  do  things  of  that  sort. . 

Near  Portland,  just  outside  of  her  border,  there  is  a  country 
place  where  we  raise  a  good  many  cabbages.  A  few  yeais  ago, 
perhaps  two,  this  great  government  of  ours  had  to  train  its  sol¬ 
diers  and  they  were  sent  up  to  our  place  for  manoeuvres  ;  and  when 
they  were  there,  the  artillery  received  the  gunboats  in  war  fash¬ 
ion  and  trampled  down  a  good  many  of  our  cabbages.  Some 
of  the  farmers  came  to  my  office  with  claims  for  cabbage  leaves 
destroyed,  and  I  sent  the  claims  to  our  member  of  Congress  and 
he  sent  them  in,  aggregating  two  or  three  hundred  dollars,  to 
the  proper  department.  After  due  time,  one  of  those  wise  docu¬ 
ments  that  come  from  Washington,  marked  “EBC"  and  “TBC,” 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  came,  with  the  decision  of  a  high  offi¬ 
cial  that  inasmuch  as  the  appropriation  made  for  these  manoeu¬ 
vres  did  not  include  the  special  item  for  the  payment  of  damage 
to  cabbages,  the  farmers  could  not  be  reimbursed.  At  once  all 
of  our  farmers  became  peace  people.  We  want  no  more  artil¬ 
lery  manoeuvres. 

Well,  we  people  up  there  in  Maine  believe  in  peace.  Why 
shouldn’t  we?  Whiat  reasonable  person  could  we  reasonably 
expect  to  be  anxious  to  maintain  our  country  on  anything  ex¬ 
cept  a.  peace  footing?  Why,  it  is  the  rational,  reasonable  thing 

to  do. 

My  friends,  I  cannot  say  a  word  on  the  topic  that  I  wish  to, 
that  is,  peace  and  arbitration,  for  lack  of  time.  I  am  accustomed, 
when  at  home,  to  have  just  as  much  time  as  I  want,  and  if  I 


ever  come  to  Lake  Mohonk  again,  I  am  going  to  make  some  kind 
of  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Smiley  that  I  shall  here  have  the 
same  privilege.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  E.  P.  Platt,  of  the  Poughkeepsie  (N. 
Y.)  Merchants’  Association. 

MR.  E.  P.  PLATT, 

MEMBER  OF  THE  POUGHKEEPSIE  ( N.  Y.)  MERCHANTS’  ASSOCIATION*. 

Although  Poughkeepsie  is  one  of  the  smaller  cities,  it  is  on  an 
important  artery  and  feels  the  pulse  throbs  of  commerce  and 
national  life.  Our  Merchants'  Association  and  Board  of  Trade 
represent  industries  whose  activities  extend  all  over  the  world. 
The  wars  of  the  Boers,  Spaniards  and  Russians  interfered  with 
the  products  of  our  city.  Commerce  and  business  want  peace, 
and  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  government  to  see  that  the  people 
may  dwell  safely  and  proceed  with  the  industries  which  sustain 
life  and  lead  to  prosperity?  Poughkeepsie  has  two  colleges.  Vas- 
sar  has  had  the  honor  of  educating  some  of  the  first  ladies  of 
Japan,  and  not  for  twenty-five  years  have  we  been  without  Jap¬ 
anese  students  in  our  schools  or  business  college.  But  unkind 
and  un-Christian  treatment  of  the  Chinese  has  deprived  us  of 
students  and  prevented  that  exchange  of  business  courtesies 
which  would  have  been  mutually  profitable.  When  one  member 
of  our  world  body  suffers,  we  all  suffer  to  some  extent,  and  we 
join  with  other  business  circles  in  the  desire  for  universal  arbi¬ 
tration,  which  shall  lead  to  Peace,  first  because  it  is  right,  second, 
becjause  it  pays. 

The  Chairman:  Hon.  Oscar  Lapham  has  a  message  from 
the  Providence  Board  of  Trade. 

HON.  OSCAR  LAPHAM, 

MEMBER  OF  THE  PROVIDENCE  (r.  I.)  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

A  few  hours  ago  I  received  a  telegram  from  the  President  of 
the  Providence  Board  of  Trade,  Hon.  Frederick  H.  Jackson, 
who  was  the  accredited  representative  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
this  Conference.  He  explained  to  me  that,  at  the  last  moment, 
he  was  detained  by  illness,  and  he  begs  me  not  to  let  the  cause 
of  the  Providence  Board  of  Trade  go  utterly  by  default,  but  to 
explain  to  this  Conference  the  reason  why  it  is  not  represented 
by  him. 

There  is  nothing  that  I  can  say  at  this  late  hour  of  an  elaborate 
character,  but  Mr.  Jackson  begs  me  to  say  to  this  Conference 
that  the  Providence  Board  of  Trade  takes  the  liveliest  interest 


in  the  cause  which  is  represented  at  these  meetings,  and  that  it 
has  interested  itself  in  the  work  at  home  and  has  co-operated  in 
several  meetings  in  the  cause  of  peace,  one  very  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Dr.  Trueblood  and  Mrs.  Mead.  There  is  also  co¬ 
operation  between  the  Providence  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Christian  Union,  by  which  meetings  are  held  and  are  to  be 
held,  and  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Schools  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  are  working  in  co-operation 
and  in  the  establishment  especially  of  a  Peace  Day  in  all  the 
schools. 

The  Chairman:  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  is  represented  by  its  former  President,  Mr.  Clinton 

Rogers. 

MR.  CLINTON  ROGERS, 

DELEGATE  OF  THE  ROCHESTER  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

Mr.  Chairman ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen ;  I  did  not  expect  to  be 
called  upon,  but  in  response  to  this  summons  I  will,  with  your 
permission,  take  half  of  my  time  simply  to  bring  greetings 
from  the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  this  Conference. 
Our  organization  stands  for  arbitration  and  is  ready  as  occasion 
requires  to  continue  and  use  its  influence  for  this  noble  cause. 
It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be  here  and  to  listen  to  the  man} 
able  addresses  which  have  been  made,  and  I  shall  go  back  to  the 
organization  which  I  represent  and  tell  them  much  that  I  have 
heard  here. 

The  Chairman  :  Our  next  city,  St.  Louis,  is  represented  by 
Mr.  James  Arbuckle,  Secretary  of  the  Latin-American  Club 
and  Foreign  Trade  Association. 

MR.  JAMES  ARBUCKLE, 

DELEGATE  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  LATIN-AMERICAN  CLUB  AND  FOREIGN 

TRADE  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Chairman ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  As  representing  the 
foreign  trade  interests  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  it  becomes  me 
to  say  something  of  the  arrangements  which  Mr.  Smiley  has 
made  in  elevating  the  business  organizations  up  to  the  aristocracy 
of  the  church,  to  the  law  and  letters,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  feel 
honored  in  being  allowed  to  have  a  part  of  this  Conference  for 
our  consideration  of  this  great  question  of  international  arbi¬ 
tration. 

The  foreign  trade  of  this  country  has  grown  to  such  enormous 
proportions  in  the  last  decade  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  our 


Executive  at  Washington  should  feel  the  necessity  of  having  a 
large  fleet  to  protect  it  in  the  foreign  waters  of  the  world.  The 
last  year  so  enormously  has  grown  our  exports  and  imports,  the 
amount  is  nearly  $3,000,000,000.  One  can  hardly  realize  what 
an  enormous,  amount  of  industrial  activity  this  means  and  how 
important  it  is  to  protect  this  commerce  on  the  high  seas. 

A  most  remarkable  circumstance  has  occurred  in  the  great 
nation  that  has  been  most  aggressive  in  her  method  of  doing 
business  with  foreign  countries  ;  a  nation  of  which  it  is  said  that 
she  has  carried  the  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  a  bale  of  Manchester 
goods  in  the  other;  and  if  these  failed  to  win  the  barbarians,  she 
carried  her  sword  to  plant  the  Union  Jack  of  Great  Britain  and 
thus  has  she  acquired  the  vast  continents  which  acknowledge  her 
sway.  These  were  gigantic  business  strokes  and  we  must  admire 
the  capacity  of  . her  genius,  if  we  do  not  approve  its  rather  un¬ 
scrupulous  ambitions.  But  now  the  role  of  conqueror  is  finished 
and  we  now  witness  a  distinguished  peer  of  the  realm  of  that 
mighty  empire  advocating  that  Great  Britain  should  take  steps 
to  have  the  governments  of  Europe  join  together  in  limiting  their 
armaments.  All  praise  to  that  grand  old  man.  Sir  John  Lub¬ 
bock,  now  Lord  Avebury,  renowned  scientist  and  philanthropist, 
who  has  done  so  much  to  move  the  world  along.  Such  a  pres¬ 
tige  as  Great  Britain  would  give  this  movement,  and  allied  as 
we  should  be  with  her  in  such  a  glorious  work,  would  make  the 
cause  irresistible. 

I  am  sure  that  our  organization  will  heartily  co-operate  in  this 
movement.  It  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  been  represented  at 
this  renowned  Conference,  for  it  has  really  become  a  world-re¬ 
nowned  organization,  and  I  am  sure  that  on  mv  return  our  di¬ 
rectors  will  be  more  than  happy  to  pass  a  resolution  for  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  its  organization  to  specialize  on  the  lines  of  this  inter¬ 
national  arbitration. 


The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Alexander  W.  Dickson  will 
for  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Board  of  Trade. 


respond 


MR.  ALEXANDER  W.  DICKSON, 

DELEGATE  OF  THE  SCRANTON  (PA.)  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  know  of  no  more 
exhilarating  feeling  than  to  be  attached  to  a  great  cause.  I  know 
oi  no  more  happy  association  than  to  be  united  with  others  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  great  cause,  and  Mr.  Chairman,  I  count  my¬ 
self  happy  tonight  in  being  the  ambassador  from  the  Scranton 
hoard  of  Trade,  by  your  kind  invitation,  Mr.  Smiley,  to  join  with 
>ou.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the  annunciation  to  the  world  of 
a  new  gospel  of  peace.  Our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  gave  his  last 


command  to  mankind,  “Go,  ye,  into  all  the  world  and  preach  my 
gospel.”  And  we  business  men,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  excused 
ourselves  in  large  measure  from  personal  participation  in  this 
magnificent  scheme  of  a  world’s  redemption  by  laying  it  upon  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel  and  thinking  that  they  only  were  com¬ 
manded  to  go.  It  is  for  you  and  for  me,  business  men,  to  be  hap¬ 
py  today  that  some  reason  has  been  given  that  takes  us  out  of 
ourselves  and  joins  us  to  this  magnificent  company  who  are 
marching  on  to  conquer  the  world  for  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  take 
this  as  advanced  ground,  this  magnificent  scheme  of  interna¬ 
tional  arbitration,  which  is  but  the  precursor  of  “Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men,”  that  we  as  missionaries  may  be  united  to¬ 
gether  under  a  great  and  glorious  leader,  who  leads  only  to  vic¬ 
tory.  Who  is  this  leader  under  whom  we  march  today?  “He 
maketh  wars  to  cease  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  He  breaketh 
the  bow  and  cutteth  the  spear  asunder.  He  burneth  the  chariot 
in  fire.”  Who  is  this  captain  and  leader  who  inspires  our  confi¬ 
dence  today,  under  whom  we  march  today,  with  a  cadence  that 
all  the  world  can  hear  in  the  tramp,  tramp  across  the  world  for 
Jesus  Christ?  It  is  the  “Lord  of  Hosts,  the  King  of  Glory;”  we 
march  under  Him  and  to  certain  and  eternal  victory. 

The  Chairman  :  We  will  now  hear  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Mr.  Joseph  Shippen,  delegate  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 


MR.  JOSEPH  SHIPPEN, 

DELEGATE  OF  THE  SEATTLE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  express  my  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
in  being  Mr.  Smiley’s  guest  on  this  memorable  occasion.  Fa¬ 
miliar  as  I  have  been  with  pictures  and  reports  of  Lake  Mohonk, 
I  feel  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  From  these  Catskills  to  our  snow 
crowned  Olympics  I  would  bear  testimony,  “How  beautiful  upon 
the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  who  bringeth  good  tidings, 
that  publisheth  peace.”  And  how  delightful  and  soul-nourishing 
to  participate  however  humbly,  in  this  Conference,  designed  un¬ 
der  God’s  providence  to  help  bring  the  reign  of  peace  and  estab¬ 
lish  His  Kingdom  on  Earth, 

“When  the  war  drums  throb  no  longer, 

And  the  battle  flags  are  furled, 

In  the  parliament  of  man, 

The  federation  of  the  world.” 

But  methinks  I  hear  your  question,  “What’s  the  matter  with 
Seattle?”  and  would  that  our  Secretary’s  watch  would  run 
down,  that  I  might  demonstrate  the  answer  that  leaps  to  my  lips 
as  a  leaping  sword:  “She  all  right.” 
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In  Lafayette  Park,  St.  Louis,  stands  a  bronze  statue  of  Thomas 
H.  Burton,  with  arm  outstretched  westward,  as  he  cried,  “There 
lies  the  East.”  The  prophecy  is  proving  its  fulfillment  more  and 
more  from  day  to  day.  The  honor  is  mine  to  stand  here  as  the 
accredited  representative  of  the  young  and  rapidly  growing  city 
whose  commerce  is  bounded  only  by  the  Arctic  circle  and  the 
aurora  borealis.  Those  of  you  who  have  recently  studied  geog¬ 
raphy  know  the  Queen  City  of  the  Pacific,  the  Gate  Beautiful, 
whether  to  Alaska  or  to  the  Orient,  basks  in  the  sunshine  and 
occasional  showers  of  Puget  Sound — the  calm  Mediterranean 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  But  only  those  of  you  who  read 
diligently  your  daily  newspapers  know  what  a  commanding  cen¬ 
ter  it  has  already  become  for  agriculture,  manufactories  and  es¬ 
pecially  for  commerce.  The  most  intelligent  students  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  civilization  declare  our  challenge  to  put  limits  and 
bounds  to  our  growth  and  possibilities  in  the  future. 

We  have  at  present  a  population  approaching  200,000,  repre¬ 
senting  nearly  every  nationality  under  the  sun,  very  cosmopolitan. 
We  have  a  most  efficient  and  representative  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  with  an  ex-Governor  as  its  President,  an  Asiatic  Society 
with  our  federal  judge  as  its  President,  a  Red  Cross  Society,  the 
State  University,  a  Board  of  Associated  Charities  and  about  20,- 
000  children  in  public  schools.  Churches  are  numerous,  and 
among  them  a  large  Catholic  cathedral  approaching  completion. 

We  have  a  navy-yard  which  can  drydock  the  largest  vessels 
that  float.  The  Nebraska,  a  battleship  of  the  first  class,  to  cost 
about  $6,000,000,  is  nearing  completion,  as  is  also  the  Carnegie 
Public  Library,  costing  $220,000. 

Do  you  ask  what  interest  Seattle  has  manifested  in  the  cause 
of  international  arbitration  and  peace  for  which  this  Confer¬ 
ence  stands  so  pre-eminently?  It  is  dear  to  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  all  our  best  patriots,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  as  yet  of  any  definite  organizations  for  its  promotion. 
We  are  rapidly  building  a  large  city,  and  the  patriotic  mind  has 
been  and  is  largely  concentrated  on  engineering  problems,  and 
civic  improvement.  The  interests  of  Seattle  as  a  commercial 
city  are  for  arbitration  and  peace,  though  there  may  be  some 
jingo  element  clamoring  for  extension  of  army  and  navy  enlarge¬ 
ments. 

Personally  the  inspiration  of  this  occasion  will  prompt  me  to 
make  a  report  to  our  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  move  for  a 
standing  committee  on  international  arbitration.  As  far  as  my 
word  and  influence  extend,  it  will  be  my  pride  and  pleasure  to 
confer  with  the  officers  of  our  State  Lbnversity  and  other  organi¬ 
zations  to  create  an  abiding  love  of  peace. 

The  Chairman:  Coming  back  to  Massachusetts,  the  Spring- 
field  Board  of  Trade  is  represented  by  Mr.  George  H.  Sutton. 


MR.  GEORGE  H.  SUTTON, 

DELEGATE  OF  THE  SPRINGFIELD  (MASS.)  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

I  have  the  honor  of  representing  the  Springfield  Board  of 
Trade,  and  we  have  done  much  by  way  of  interesting  schools, 
but  quite  fortunately  we  have  another  member  of  that  Board,  who 
will  speak  to  you  far  more  gracefully  and  better  than  I  can.  I 
wish  Dr.  Moxom  would  respond. 

DR.  PHILIP  S.  MOXOM. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Sutton  may  suggest  to  you  the  man  who 
wherever  he  went  took  a  big  man  with  him  to  do  his  fighting.  He 
asked  me  to  speak  in  his  place  as  being  with  him  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  Springfield.  It  is  perhaps  characteristic 
of  that  Board  of  Trade  that  it  has  concentrated  its  attention  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  line  of  education.  As  you  were  informed  a  year 
ago,  prizes  were  offered  for  essays  by  the  pupils  of  the  High 
School.  Those  prizes  were  awarded.  There  was  a  committee 
that  named  the  subjects, — four  subjects:  “The  History  of  In¬ 
ternational  Arbitration,”  “The  Hague  Tribunal,”  “Reasons  for 
the  Abolition  of  War”  and  “How  may  the  United  States  best 
promote  universal  peace.”  The  last  subject  was  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  the  four.  The  competitors,  those  who  won  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  prizes,  both  wrote  on  that  subject  and  the  essays  appeared 
in  the  Springfield  Republican.  Another  committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  a  per¬ 
manent  committee  on  arbitration.  Peace  Day  is  observed  in  the 
schools  of  our  city  and  its  observance  is  encouraged  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  city.  The  belief  is,  although,  perhaps,  it  has  not 
been  so  formulated  in  our  Board  of  Trade,  that  if  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  ever  to  come  manifestly  in  this  world,  it  must  come 
through  the  gate  of  childhood.  (Applause.)  We  must  create  a 
constituency  in  which  the  principles  represented  by  this  Confer¬ 
ence  are  incorporated  from  childhood  up,  and  then  we  shall  have 
an  absolutely  firm  basis  for  the  superstructure  of  the  world’s 
peace. 

The  work  which  we  particularly  should  do  is  the  work  of 
molding  the  thousands  of  children,  boys  and  girls,  that  are  grow¬ 
ing  up  in  our  beautiful  city,  and  who  are  to  make  the  citizens  not 
only  of  Springfield,  but  of  many  parts  of  this  broad  land  in  the 
years  to  come.  On  Memorial  Day,  as  well  as  on  Peace  Day,  the 
ideas  which  are  represented  here  are  inculcated  by  both  laymen 
and  ministers,  in  fact  we  work  very  well  together,  the  laymen 
and  the  ministers. 

The  Chairman  :  Syracuse  is  represented  by  Mr.  Delmer  E. 
Hawkins,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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MR.  DELMER  E.  HAWKINS, 

DELEGATE  OF  THE  SYRACUSE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Syracuse  is  glad  to  participate 
in  this  Conference.  No  community  that  sends  its  products  into 
the  markets  of  the  world  should  be  indifferent  to  the  cause  of 
international  arbitration.  Industry  is  based  upon  commerce ; 
commerce  rests  upon  peace.  Dependence  of  the  world  upon  tran¬ 
quility  and  unobstructed  intercourse  is  in  proportion  to  its  econ¬ 
omic  development.  With  every  step  in  the  development  that 
dependence  becomes  greater.  National  and  international  peace 
is  a  necessity  of  modern  business.  Local  economy  has  given 
place  to  national,  and  national  to  international  economy.  It  is 
to  the  markets  of  the  world  that  modern  industry  sends  its  pro¬ 
ducts. 

War  is  the  madness  of  waste.  It  is  the  science  and  art  of 
destruction.  Its  cost — in  the  withdrawal  of  men  from  produc¬ 
tive  employment,  in  the  destruction  of  wealth  and  human  energy, 
m  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  military  and  naval  establish¬ 
ments,  the  payment  of  interest  charges,  and  the  care  of  the  dis¬ 
abled  and  dependent  is  an  amazing,  a  staggering  sum,  a  clog 
upon  the  wheels  of  industry,  a  crushing  burden  upon  the  masses, 
and  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  path  of  human  progress.  The  an¬ 
nual  war  expenditures  of  the  western  world  approximate  two 
thousand  millions  of  dollars ;  nearly  equivalent  to  the  total  yearly 
net  product  of  the  United  States!  One  in  every  four  of  the 
working  population  of  Europe  and  America  must  give  up  his 
annual  savings  to  liquidate  the  debts  of  war.  For  education, 
but  one-third  as  much  is  expended.  What  tremendous  better¬ 
ment  in  the  social  conditions  of  all  these  nations,  if  that  war 
budget  could  be  transferred  to  the  training  and  equipment  of 
the  youth  for  useful,  honorable  and  productive  lives ! 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the 
logical  evolution  of  political  organization,  will  and  must  stop 
that  awful  waste  and  lift  that  grinding  burden  from  the  backs 
of  the  industrial,  commercial  and  financial  world?  Does  not  the 
irresistible  advance  of  democracy  itself  seal  the  doom  of  mili¬ 
tarism,  and  point,  with  certain  prophecy,  to  universal  peace  be¬ 
tween  nations?  Are  not  the  masses  of  the  civilized  world  com¬ 
ing  to  understand  that  war  rests  with  heaviest  weight  upon  them  ? 

However  much  of  splendid  heroism,  lofty  patriotism,  and 
noble  sacrifice  in  war,  it  still  remains,  and  must  always  remain,  a 
brutalizing,  demoralizing  and  enormously  wasteful  process. 

Except  for  securing  and  maintaining  individual  rights  and  lib¬ 
erties,  where  it  is  always  justifiable  if  necessary,  war  will  gradu¬ 
ally  be  abolished  by  means  of  international  political  organiza¬ 
tion.  Through  such  organization  of  court  and  parliament,  the 
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world,  as  Dr.  Abbott  has  so  lucidly  explained,  will  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  its  collective  intelligence  and  will. 

Disarmament,  or  any  considerable  reduction  in  fighting  estab¬ 
lishments  it  would  seem,  can  proceed  only  so  fast  and  so  far  as 
world-government  is  substituted  for  independent  national  gov¬ 
ernment.  For,  so  long  as  one  nation  may,  openly  or  covertly, 
strike  at  another,  adequate  preparation  for  self-defense  will  be 
necessary.  Vet,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  justice,  leligion  and 
material  progress,  let  us  have  this  international  court  and  con¬ 
gress,  this  responsible,  authoritative,  and  recognized  world- 
government  ! 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  pleased  to  have  Canada  associated 
with  us  in  this  work.  I  now  call  on  Mr.  Elias  Rogers,  delegate 
of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade. 

MR.  ELIAS  ROGERS, 

DELEGATE  OF  THE  TORONTO  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  would  not  take  up 
the  time  of  this  meeting  at  all  at  this  hour  of  the  evening  were 
it  not  that  I  am  here  as  a  representative  of  another  country  which, 
although  small  in  population  in  comparison  with  yours,  is  large  in 
territory  and  large  in  its  natural  resources. 

I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  assuring  you  that  the 
trade  interests  of  Canada  are  in  line  with  the  principles  of  this 
Conference.  I  am  here  as  the  official  representative  of  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  which  is  really  a  Provincial  organiza¬ 
tion  and  an  organization  of  wide  influence,  but  in  some  sense  I 
may  perhaps  also  claim  to  represent  the  trade  interests  of  all 
Canada,  as  I  have  been  instrumental  in  securing  the  endorsement 
of  international  arbitration  by  the  Boards  of  trade  of  all  of  the 
large  cities  of  Canada  and  also  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association,  which  is  representative  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
at  large,  its  membership  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific. 

Someone  has  said  that  “Success  is  only  found  by  climbing  the 
stairs;  there  is  no  elevator.”  This  is  unquestionably  true  re¬ 
garding  thi#  as  well  as  every  other  good  movement. 

I  am  not  specially  prepared  to  speak  this  evening.  There  are 
a  number  of  other  things,  however,  I  would  like  to  have  said  to 
you,  but  I  feel  it  would  be  an  imposition  to  trespass  longer  on 
your  time  tonight. 

There- are  found  lines  which  to  my  mind  are  very  expressive 
and  with  which  I  fully  agree.  They  are  these : 

“Say  not  ‘It  matters  not  to  me, 

My  brother’s  weal  is  his  behoof,’ 

For  in  this  life’s  wondrous  human  web, 

If  your  life’s  warp,  his  life  is  woof.” 


The  Chairman:  Mr.  William  P.  Bancroft  will  speak  for 
Wilmington,  Del. 

MR.  WILLIAM  P.  BANCROFT, 

MEMBER  OF  THE  WILMINGTON  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

As  a  Wilmingtonian  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  I 
would  merely  stand  up  as  an  indication  that  there  is  interest 
among  us  in  the  cause  of  international  arbitration,  and  perhaps 
I  might  just  add  that  I  hope  that  this  interest  and  our  desire  for 
peace  are  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  far  and  away  the  greatest 
business  interest  of  our  neighborhood  is  that  aggregation  of 
manufacturers  of  munitions  of  war,  the  Dupont  Powder  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  Chairman  :  The  last  speaker  of  the  evening  is  Mr.  A. 
B.  Farquhar,  of  York,  Pa. 

MR.  A.  B.  FARQUHAR, 

MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MANUFACTURERS. 

Within  a  year  the  bloody  war  in  Eastern  Asia  has  given  place 
to  a  peace  which  promises  to  be  permanent,  because  of  the  care 
and  wise  moderation  with  which  its  provisions  were  finally  drawn ; 
not  only  that,  but  that  peace  was  brought  about  in  a  way  that 
holds  out  an  excellent  promise  of  application  to  disagreements 
between  nations  in  the  future.  After  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth, 
the  event  of  the  year  ranking  next  in  importance  was  the  con¬ 
vention  of  Algeciras,  another  instance  of  a  settlement  of  inter¬ 
national  differences  by  pacific  methods. 

It  is  a  great  triumph,  that  the  Russian  and  Japanese  empires 
should  have  been  brought  from  the  bitterest  antagonism  to  an 
enduring  peace,  through  the  courteous  but  courageous  efforts 
of  the  chief  of  a  republic.  It  is  a  new  triumph,  when,  amid  the 
entanglements  arising  from  the  conflicting  interests  of  many  na¬ 
tions,  a  solution  of  the  Moroccan  problem  should  be  found  in 
which  all  of  them  have  freely  agreed  to  unite,  without  first  ex¬ 
hausting  and  degrading  themselves  by  an  appeal  to  brute  force. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  regretted  that  these  splendid  tri¬ 
umphs  should  have  brought  no  fresh  luster  to  the  Hague  arbitra¬ 
tion  court.  For  any  permament  progress  of  the  arbitration  idea 
we  must  look,  not  to  an  occasional  and  incidental,  but  to  some 
established  agency — only  to  something  continuing  and  readily  ac~ 
cessible  at  all  times  and  to  all  comers,  will  mankind  form  the 
habit  of  looking  as  a  matter  of  course.  Our  aim  is  nothing  less 
than  to  bring  about  the  same  revolution  in  public  adjustments 
that  the  progress  of  civilization  long  ago  started  in  private  ad- 
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justments:  the  substitution  of  courts  and  civil  law  for  battlefields 
and  bloodshed.  And  since  the  reform  on  the  smaller  scale  has 
been  advanced  by  devoting  to  it  a  fixed  course  of  procedure  and 
fixed  tribunals,  we  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  expecting  that 
the  success  of  the  greater  reform  is  to  be  attained  in  no  other 
way.  It  is  still  the  duty,  therefore,  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
bringing  this  precious  blessing  to  mankind,  not  to  rest  satisfied 
with  what  has  been  won  for  us  by  irregular  agencies,  but  to  urge, 
with  tireless  insistence,  that  a  recognized  international  tribunal, 
as  ready  to  consider  the  weighty  questions  within  its  scope  as  is 
our  Federal  Supreme  Court  for  what  is  brought  before  it,  be 
made  in  all  cases  the  deciding  body. 

There  are  also  duties  at  home  that  must  not  be  neglected. 
We  cannot  continue  to  preach  pacific  methods  abroad  without 
showing,  in  our  conduct  among  ourselves,  our  belief  in  them. 
Our  annual  war  budget  is  unnecessarily  and  wickedly  large.  We 
have  fortifications  and  war-vessels  in  quite  sufficient  quantity  al¬ 
ready  ;  and  yet  the  people’s  money  is  wasted  by  the  million,  every 
year,  to  further  inflate  the  lavish  redundancy.  Those  who  have 
remarked  how  quickly,  in  the  course  of  progress  in  engineering, 
the  fashions  in  forts  and  men-of-war  become  antiquated,  are 
tempted  to  suspect,  from  our  eagerness  to  incur  these  huge  ex¬ 
penses,  that  we  may  be  providing  for  immediate  hostilities  in 
some  quarter ;  and  that,  since  we  cannot  possibly  be  anticipating 
an  attack  from  abroad,  we  must  needs  be  planning  to  take  the 
offensive  ourselves.  There  is  no  real  ground  for  such  a  suspi¬ 
cion,  doubtless,  but  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  supplying  an  in¬ 
telligible  motive  for  what  must  otherwise  appear  as  a  purposeless 
squandering  of  the  public  treasure;  worse  than  a  mere  waste, 
because  its  chief  result  is  to  give  a  mischevous  impression  of  the 
national  purpose  and  desires.  And  when  we  reflect  that  the 
money  which  disappears  every  year  in  this  way  would  suffice  to 
give  our  country  and  the  world  the  blessings  of  a  Panama  Canal, 
or  of  thousands  of  miles  of  good  roads  where  they  are  sorely 
needed,  the  enormity  of  our  blunder  well-nigh  passes  the  limits 
of  the  credible. 

While,  therefore,  there  is  occasion  for  encouragement,  it  is 
encouragement  not  to  rest  content  with  what  has  been  won,  but 
to  strive  for  more  solid  victory  in  years  to  come. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  io  o’clock  Friday  morn¬ 
ing. 


jFtftb  Session. 

Friday  Morning,  June  1,  1906. 


The  Conference  met  at  io  o’clock. 

The  Chairman:  There  is  present  with  us  a  gentleman  who 
is  to  leave  before  our  adjournment,  and  who  could  not  leave  with 
our  consent  without  being  heard  from.  We  are  to  hear  from 
Right  Reverend  William  N.  McVickar,  Bishop  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land. 

THE  TRUE  CONCEPTION  OF  PEACE. 

ADDRESS  OF  BISHOP  WILLIAM  N.  MC  VICKAR. 

I  am  glad  indeed  of  a  chance  to  say  even  a  few  words  in  such  a 
cause  as  this,  and  perhaps  at  the  very  beginning  I  am  bound  to 
make  a  confession.  I  am  a  convert,  a  neophite,  I  might  say.  I 
think  in  the  past  things  have  been  misunderstood ;  certainly  I 
have  misunderstood  them.  I  think  that  grand  old  word  “Peace” 
has  been  misused.  We  have  been  obliged  to  re-mint  that  word, 
to  redeem  it  from  its  associations  and  misunderstandings. 
Peace,  as  I  once  thought  of  it,  seemed  associated  with  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  weakness  and  inferiority ;  of  course,  the  weak  cause  or 
the  weak  person  or  the  weak  nation  cries  out  for  peace.  Since 
then  I  have  learned  better,  I  have  learned  that  the  grandest  cry 
for  peace,  in  its  right  understanding,  comes  from  the  strongest 
and  the  best.  Then  another  thing  in  which  we  have  made  a 
mistake  is  in  holding  that  peace  is  a  primary  thing,  to  be  wished 
for,  or  to  be  attained.  Peace  is  a  fruit,  a  result.  “The  wisdom  which 
is  from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable.”  “the  fruit  of  right¬ 
eousness  is  peace,”  and  peace  which  is  not  a  fruit  of  righteous¬ 
ness  is  a  false  peace  at  best,  founded  on  the  sands.  We  have 
attained  to  a  great  deal  in  the  years  that  have  gone  by,  and  al¬ 
though  patience  is  called  for  in  the  years  to  come  we  must  not 
be  discouraged.  Just  think  for  a  moment  what  it  means  to  eradi¬ 
cate  one  of  the  primitive  instincts  of  human  nature,  that  of  retalia¬ 
tion,  revenge,  and  in  its  place  to  introduce  that  spirit  of  mutual 
consideration  and  self-restraint  which  alone  makes  for  peace 
and  which  will  find  its  complete  realization  only  and  at  last  in 
that  glorious  City  which  St.  John  saw  descending  out  of  Heaven, 
paved  with  gold,  and  gated  with  pearl,  and  when  you  think  of 
the  long  distance  between  that  scene  and  the  one  in  which  primi¬ 
tive  man,  ranging  the  forest,  makes  might  right,  and  depreda- 
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tion  the  rule,  surely  we  may  well  take  courage  for  what  has 
been  already  accomplished.  I  remember  speaking  one  day  to 
the  principal  of  our  Hampton  School,  and  I  asked  him  whether 
they  ever  had  trouble  between  the  races  there  or  among  the 
Indians  themselves.  “No,”  he  said.  “Once  in  a  while  there  is  a 
little  disturbance,  but  it  does  not  amount  to  anything/  One 
day,  for  instance,  an  Indian  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  tribe  to 
which  another  belonged.  In  a  moment  they  were  ready  for  a 
fight;  their  coats  were  off  and  their  fists  were  doubled  up,  but 
before  a  blow  was  struck  they  stopped.  “No,”  said  one  of  them, 
“the  time  for  that  is  passed — that  belongs  to  the  old  condition,” 
and  they  were  brothers  again  in  a  moment  with  their  hands 
clasped  in  friendship.  W e  have  got  a  great  deal  yet  to  do  to 
bring  about  that  new  time  for  the  nations,  but  it  is  coming ; 
coming  just  as  surely  as  the  better  age  is  to  dawn  when  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  have  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord  and  of  his  Christ ;  and  these  Conferences  are  doing  a  great 
work  in  that  direction.  If  we  could  only  get  together  near 
enough  and  often  enough,  if  this  Conference  could  only  be  the 
type  "and  sample  of  the  conferences  of  the  nations  themselves, 
we  should  soon  find  heart  speaking  to  heart,  with  God  o  er- 
head,  and  peace  would  be  the  result. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  story,  which  may  be  familiar  to  some  of  you. 
At  some  convention,  it  may  have  been  a  convention  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  they  were  singing  that 
familiar  hymn,  “Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul,  Let  Me  to  Thy 
Bosom  Fly,”  when  one  of  the  singers  was  strangely  moved  .by 
the  voice  of  another  man  near  him.  He  had  heard  that  voice 
before  singing  that  same  hymn,  but  under  how  different  circum¬ 
stances !  In  a  few  moments  when  the  singing  was  over,  he  ap¬ 
proached  his  neighbor  and  said,  “Tell  me,  do  you  remember  once 
singing  that  hymn  alone  under  trying  conditions  years  ago  ? 
“Indeed,  I  do,”  he  answered,  “it  was  one  night,  when  I  was 
on  sentinel  duty  in  the  Civil  war.  The  lines  were  close  together, 
and  we  had  been  bidden  to  keep  close  watch  on  each  other ;  as 
I  tramped  to  and  fro,  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  of  personal  dan¬ 
ger,  such  as  I  have  never  felt  before  or  since,  came  over  me, 
and  then  my  feelings  found  vent  in  the  words  of  that  dear  old 
hymn,  sung  very  softlv,  almost  to  myself.  ’  “Not  so  softly 
but  that  I  heard  them,”'  cried  the  other  as.  he  grasped  his  hand, 
“I  was  on  sentry  duty  too  on  the  other  side  just  opposite  you. 
I  saw  you  and  had  raised  my  rifle  to  shoot,  as  you  reached  the 
words,  “Cover  my  defenseless  head  with  the  shadow  of  Thy 
wing.”  My  rifle  dropped  from  my  shoulder;  I  could  not  shoot 
a  brother  with  that  praver  on  his  lips,— for  you  were  a  brother 
although  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  My  friends,  let  us  only  get 
nearer  to  one  another,  as  men  and  as  nations,  and  under  that 
sense  of  God  which  is  universal,  and  a  growing  sense  of 
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human  brotherhood,  we  shall  find  ourselves  unable  to  shoot,  and 
the  great  “Peace  of  God”  shall  at  last  settle  down  upon  the 
world.  May  God  hasten  the  day.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  thing  in  order  is-  a  report  from 
the  special  Committee  on  the  work  among  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  which  will  be  presented  by  the  Chairman  of  that  Com¬ 
mittee,  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  of  Baltimore. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  WORK 
AMONG  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

DR.  DANIEL  C.  GILMAN. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  come  forward  sim¬ 
ply  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  report  from  the  Committee 
appointed  here  one  year  ago.  One  of  the  speakers  at  that  time 
made  the  suggestion  that  for  the  permanent  success  of  the  move¬ 
ment  in  which  we  are  interested  it  was  desirable  that  the  young 
men  and  women  in  our  colleges  and  universities  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  study  and  discuss  international  arbitration.  The 
Committee  appointed  included  two  former  members  of  the  Hague 
Conference,  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White  and  Lion.  Seth  Low,  also 
President  Angell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  who  has  twice 
represented  us  in  foreign  capitals,  President  Wheeler  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  President  Alderman  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  President  Seelye  of  Smith  College  and  my¬ 
self.  The  Committee  was  requested  to  issue  an  address  to  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country,  asking  their  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  discussion  and  diffusion  of  these  ideas.  The  work  of 
correspondence  has  been  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  of  Lake  Mohonk,  the  permanent  secretary  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  who  has  also  been  the  special  secretary  of  our  Commit¬ 
tee.  He  has  received  a  very  large  number  of  replies  which  make 
a  most  interesting  collection,  and  he  has  given  me  a  synopsis  which 
tells  pretty  nearly  all  that  needs  to  be  communicated  at  this  time. 
The  circular  address  was  widely  distributed  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  colleges  and  universities  responded.  One  hundred  and 
fifteen  (115)  institutions,  or  nearly  a  third  of  the  entire  number 
enrolled,  took  favorable  action.  Thirty-six  (36)  arranged  for 
public  meetings,  sixteen  (16)  planned  students’  debates  and  ora¬ 
torical  contests,  fifty-four  (54)  brought  the  subject  forward  in 
lectures  before  the  students,  special  student  meetings  and  in 
various  other  ways,  and  six  (6)  maintained  standing  prizes  for 
the  best  essays  or  papers  on  the  subject.  Many  institutions  took 
steps  to  secure  the  permanence  of  the  movement  within  their 
respective  student  bodies. 

Among  the  colleges  taking  advanced  ground  were  Columbia 
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University,  Brown  University,  the  Universities  of  California, 
Colorado,  Minnesota,  Kentucky,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming,  the  State 
Universities  of  Iowa*and  Nevada,  the  State  College  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Ueland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Earlham  College  and  Vas- 
sar  College. 

The  movement  was  restricted  by  the  action  of  the  Conference  last 
year  to  colleges  and  universities ;  no  attempt  was  made  at  that 
time,  or  in  this  connection,  to  reach  the  public  or  high  schools ; 
important  as  that  may  be,  it  was  considered  wise  at  first  to  con¬ 
centrate  attention  on  the  institutions  I  have  named. 

There  are  on  file  a  very  large  number  of  interesting  letters. 
One  of  them  I  will  bring  forward.  It  is  from  President  Wheeler 
of  the  University  of  California,  and  says  in  part: 

“We  had  over  twelve  hundred  people  present  at  our  meeting  at  Berke¬ 
ley.  Altogether  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  inaugurated  now.  the  usage 
with  sufficient  force  to  give  it  reasonable  assurance  of  continuance  in 
future  years.  If  I  were  to  suggest  any  amendment  to  our  own  pro¬ 
gramme  for  next  year,  the  amendment  would  take  the  direction  of  more 
student  participation,  that  is,  I  should  incline  to  give  the  meeting  over 
to  the  students,  placing  it  under  the  direction  of  the  president  of  our 
undergraduate  associate  students.  It  seems  to  me  likely  that  this  would 
assure  the  institution  its  permanency.” 

That,  as  I  have  just  reminded  you,  was  the  very  thing  recom¬ 
mended  in  our  action  of  last  year,  that  this  should  not  be  imposed 
upon  the  students,  but  developed  among  them.  It  is  far  better 
that  spontaneous  action  should  be  taken,  rather  than  they  should 
be  requested  to  follow  any  prescribed  regulation. 

Of  the  specific  accounts  of  the  various  meetings  held,  I  will 
ask  leave  to  print  two :  One  of  the  gathering  at  the  University 
of  California,  and  one  of  the  meeting  held  by  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  There  are  many  others  almost  equally  interesting  had  we 
space  for  them.  The  report  of  the  former  meeting  is  as  follows : 

“A  meeting  at  the  University  of  California  was  held  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Washington’s  birthday,  in  the  Greek  Theatre.  An  enthusiastic 
audience  was  addressed  by  Professor  Bernard  Moses,  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  History  and  Political  Science  of  the  University,  and  by 
Dean  George  Hodges  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  of  Cam- 
bridge,  Massachusetts.  In  addition  to  the  two  principal  speakers,  short 
addresses  were  made  by  representatives  of  the  two  debating  societies 
of  the  University.  The  addresses  were  followed  by  a  patriotic  concert 
by  the  University  of  California  Cadet  Band.  The  clergy  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Oakland,  Alameda  and  Berkeley  announced  this  meeting  from  their 
pulpits  the  preceding  Sunday  and  also  co-operated  in  making  the  meet¬ 
ing  a  success  by  their  presence.” 

The  meeting  at  Columbia  University  is  thus  described : 

“Jn  pursuance  of  a  plan  suggested  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference 
on  International  Arbitration  last  June,  a  meeting  was  held  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  February  21st,  to  perfect  an  organization  of  undergraduates  for.  the 
purpose  of  creating  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  International  Arbitra- 
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tion.  Professor  John  Bassett  Moore,  formerly  acting  Secretary  of  State, 
presided  at  the  meeting,  and  introduced  the  two  invited  speakers,  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  and  the  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus  ’71,  a  member  of  the 
Hague  Tribunal.  They  were  followed  by  R.  W.  Macbeth  1906,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Student  Representatives,  who  introduced  a  mo¬ 
tion  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Abbott  and  Mr.  Straus  which  was  passed  by  ac¬ 
clamation.  He  also  proposed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  undergraduates  be  appointed  to  forward  the  movement  at  Colum¬ 
bia.  This  resolution  was  passed  in  the  form  of  a  motion. 

“Acting  on  the  motion,  Professor  Moore  appointed  the  following 
committee:  W.  G.  Palmer  1907,  Chairman,  J.  B.  Spencer  1907  S.,  J.  W. 
Brodix  1907,  E.  V.  Kehrlein  1907,  and  W.  G.  Bradley  1908. 

“Wednesday’s  meeting  here  is  the  first  of  a  number  which  are  to  be 
held  following  the  recommendations  of  the  above  committee.  It  was 
held  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Student  Representatives.” 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  report  progress, 
and  should  the  Conference  choose  to  continue  the  same  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  willing  to  serve.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

The  Chairman:  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  President  of 
Brown  University,  has  been  asked  to  contribute  to  this  discussion. 


THE  MODERN  COLLEGE  SPIRIT  AS  A  POWER  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION. 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  WILLIAM  H.  P.  FAUNCE,  D.D. 

Mr.  Chairman :  I  am  very  happy  to  follow  Dr.  Gilman,  both 
because  all  of  us  whp  are  engaged  in  educational  work  have 
been  following  him  afar  off  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and 
because  I  profoundly  believe  in  the  truth  of  what  he  has  been 
saying,  and  the  ripeness  of  the  field  which  he  has  described. 
There  are  some  reasons  why  this  work  among  college  men 
should  be  especially  and  speedily  fruitful.  College  men  (and 
what  I  say  applies  equally  to  college  women)  are  naturally  re¬ 
ceptive  and  hospitable  to  new  ideas,  especially  when  those  ideas 
are  large  ones.  They  delight  in  a  vision.  In  dealing  with  them 
we  are  not  contending  with  a  mass  of  acquired  prejudice,  with 
great  vested  interests,  with  political  hopes  and  fears.  We  are 
dealing  with  natural  idealists,  who  believe  in  tomorrow,  who  are 
facing  the  sunrise,  and  who,  when  they  see  a  vision,  are  swift 
and  energetic  in  translating  it  into  action.  Looking  down  on 
five  hundred  young  men  every  morning  at  chapel,  is  like  looking 
down  on  so  many  steam  engines,  standing  on  the  track  with  the 
steam  up.  There  is  no  trouble  about  getting  them  to  go,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  sophomore  year ;  but  the  trouble  is  to  get  them  to  go  on 
the  right  rails,  and  move  off  in  the  right  direction.  There  is  a 
description  of  old  age  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  which  is  very 
pathetic :  “They  shall  be  afraid  of  that  which  is  high.”  ’  When 
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a  man  gets  to  be  afraid  of  that  which  is  high,  in  ideals  or  in 
conduct,  he  is  in  his  decrepitude,  whether  he  be  seventeen  or 
seventy.  But  young  men  naturally  love  the  high,  they  rally 
around  the  ideal,  and  believe  in  the  impossible.  The  splendid 
energy  of  our  young  college  men  should  be  harnessed  into  the 
cause  of  international  arbitration. 

As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  intercollegiate  debates,  sports,  and 
contests  of  every  kind  are  accustoming  our  students  to  the  idea 
of  referring  all  disputed  points  to  umpires,  referees,  and  boards 
of  judges.  The  athletic  sports  of  an  institution  are,  perhaps, 
the  clearest  expression  of  its  temper  and  genius ;  purely  student 
enterprises  managed  by  the  students  and  expressing  visibly 
their  attitude  toward  life.  But  in  every  one  of  these  contests 
the  students  are  accustomed  to  see  any  disputed  point  referred 
at  once  to  judges,  supposed  to  be  impartial,  and  no  decent  col¬ 
lege  man  would  ever  be  found  resisting  the  decision  of  an  um¬ 
pire.  Thus,  the  athletic  field  is  a  training  not  only  in  endurance 
and  courage  and  loyalty,  but  in  the  very  principle  of  arbitration. 
It  is  a  declaration  that  only  he  has  his  quarrel  just  who  is  will¬ 
ing  to  submit  that  quarrel  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  his  fel¬ 
lows.  Now  a  young  man  who  has  been  trained  to  this  idea  for 
four  years,  or  eight  years,  may  easily  transfer  it  from  the  athletic 
field  or  the  arena  of  debate  to  international  relations.  The  edu¬ 
cational  system  of  our  day  is  doing  much  to  establish  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  mere  force  settles  nothing,  and  that  the  only  solution 
is  that  of  reason  and  conscience. 

It  is,  moreover,  interesting  that  today  the  most  attractive 
subjects  in  many  universities  are  those  relating  to  social  and 
political  science.  Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  physical  science, 
with  its  dazzling  discoveries,  that  was  drawing  the  majority  of 
our  young  men  both  before  and  after  graduation.  A  little  later 
biology  promised  to  unravel  the  secrets  of  human  life.  Later 
still,  psychology  made  the  same  promise.  But  todav  it  is  such 
studies  as  civics,  government,  international  law,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  family,  of  the  village  community,  of  the  city,  and 
of  the  nation  that  are  most  attractive  to  a  large  percentage  of 
our  students.  Now,  social  science  has  no  patience  with  the  old 
drum  and  trumpet  histories  of  the  past.  It  finds  more  interest  in 
the  cabin  of  the  peasant,  in  the  life  of  the  carpenter  and  mason 
and  mechanic,  in  the  struggle  and  uplift  of  the  laborer  than  in 
the  “man  on  horseback.”  The  modern  investigator  of  social  and 
political  phenomena  is  far  more  interested  in  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  and  international  develonment  than  in  the  parade  of 
cavalry,  or  the  clash  of  swords.  Men  trained  in  such  an  atmos¬ 
phere  will  not,  I  believe,  take  much  stock  in  the  old  fal¬ 
lacious  adage:  “In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war.”  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  I  thought  that  fallacy  was  dead  long  ago,  but  yester¬ 
day  we  found  it  coming  to  fife  here  and  now.  I  would  rather 
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say,  “In  time  of  peace  prepare  to  make  war  impossible!”  The 
men  who  are  always  urging  nations  to  prepare  for  war  when 
there  is  no  war  do  not  realize  what  they  themselves  mean. 
They  really  mean  that  when  England  builds  a  “Dreadnaught 
we  must  build  a  bigger  vessel  still,  in  order  that  England  may 
build  a  third  yet  larger  and  more  powerful ;  in  order  that  we  may 
build  a  fourth  larger  and  more  powerful  than  the  other  three. 
Thus,  preparing  for  war  in  time  of  peace  is  preparing  to  make 
war  last  for  centuries  to  come;  is  practically  preparation  for 
making  war  eternal. 

I  remember  when  I  lived  in  another  city  from  that  which 
is  now  my  home,  I  was  told  that,  in  order  to  protect  the  family 
at  night  and  sleep  in  peace,  I  must  purchase  a  dog.  I  was  not 
so  familiar  then  as  now  with  canine  proclivities,  and  I  invested 
in  a  bull-dog  of  ferocious  mien  and  enormous  development  of 
the  under  jaw.  For  a  few  days  all  went  well,  but  I  soon  found 
that  that  bull-dog  must  have  something  to  do.  He  was  not  con¬ 
tent  to  sit,  like  a  china  doll,  on  the  front  step,  but  he  was  there 
for  a  purpose.  One  morning,  as  I  looked  out  of  the  window, 
having  heard  a  great  uproar,  I  saw  the  street  filled  with  people 
standing  in  a  great  circle,  while  one  of  the  most  venerable  men 
in  the  community  was  defending  himself  with  a  shovel  against 
that  dog  of  mine.  The  brute  had  torn  away  the  man's  coat,  and 
was  proceeding  to  take  his  nether  garments,  when  I  inter¬ 
fered*  and  prevented  a  law-suit.  I  made  up  my  mind  then  that 
the  way  to  keep  the  peace  is  not  to  place  a  bull-dog  in  your  front 
yard.  (Applause.) 

Another  thing,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  college  men 
are  coming  to  feel.  They  are  coming  to  believe  in  a 
newer  and  finer  heroism,  which  shall  give  all  the  de¬ 
velopment  to  audacity  and  pluck  and  virility  that  war 
has  given,  without  its  inevitable  sorrow.  We  all  love  the  hero, 
and  we  ought  to  love  him.  We  admire  the  man  who  is  willing 
to  sacrifice  ease  and  pleasure  and  life  itself.  Such  admiration 
for  courage  and  devotion  must  never  disappear  from  civilization. 
In  advocating  international  arbitration  we  must  see  to  it  that 
we  never  disparage  the  brave  military  and  naval  heroes  who 
have  nobly  served  our  country  in  time  of  danger.  In  disparag¬ 
ing  the  battleship,  we  must  never  disparage  the  men  who  man 
it  at  their  country’s  call.  But  this  is  not  the  only  type  of  hero¬ 
ism.  Our  college  students  are  coming  to  see  that  in  giving  one's 
self  for  the  relief  of  the  woe  and  want  of  modern  society,,  in 
undertaking  the  work  of  the  social  settlement  and  the  genuine 
missionary,  there  is  required  just  as  much  courage  and  self  sac¬ 
rifice  as  at  the  cannon’s  mouth.  We  see  the  hero  not  only  in  gold 
lace,  or  amid  the  smoke  of  battle;  but  we  find  the  hero,  also, 
in  Arnold  Toynbee,  sacrificing  his  life  in  two  short  years  among 
the  poor  of  East  London;  in  brave  young  Dr.  Reed,  who  ban- 


ished  yellow  fever  from  Cuba,  and  laid  down  his  bright  young 
life  in  the  attempt.  We  find  true  heroism  in  the  life  of  Graham 
Taylor  and  Jane  Addams,  leading  the  forces  of  light  against  the 
darkness  of  the  great  city.  Here  is  a  field  for  the  finest  fibre 
of  our  young  manhood  and  womanhood.  Here  is  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  sacrifice  equal  to  any  on  fields  of  physical  battle. 

Governor  Utter,  one  of  "the  best  executives  we  have  ever  had 
in  Rhode  Island,  went  home  from  this  Conference  last  year  full 
of  the  desire  to  do  something  to  interest  college  men.  At  our 
commencement  dinner,  he  asked  us  if  we  would  receive  a  prize, 
if  he  should  offer  it,  for  the  best  debate  and  for  the  best  essay 
on  this  subject.  I  answered  “Gladly.”  He  stipulated  that  it 
should  be  called  the  “Mohonk  Prize,”  for  the  best  presentation, 
in  debate  and  essay,  of  the  subject  of  international  arbitration. 
A  few  months  later  we  had  a  debate  of  quite  unusual  interest, 
and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  told  me  that  some  of  the 
essays  presented  to  him  as  judge  were  well  worth  reading  and 
preserving.  Each  one  of  us  as  he  goes  home  may  not  offer 
Mohonk  prizes,  but  we  may  spread  the  Mohonk  influence  and 
inspiration.  We  can  see  that  something  is  done  in  our  own 
community  to  embody  the  ideas  here  exalted,  and  the  power  that 
here  we  have  felt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  we  accept  the  report,  so  informing 
and  suggestive,  presented  by  Dr.  Gilman,  and  that  we  continue 
this  same  committee  for  another  year,  to  push  the  work  among 
the  college  men  and  women  of  America. 

The  Chairman:  Professor  John  B.  Clark,  of  Columbia 
University,  is  in  the  room,  and  while  he  has  not  been  notified  that 
he  is  expected  to  speak,  I  want  to  call  upon  him  for  a  few 
words. 

Professor  John  B.  Clark:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  have 
only  one  second’s  notice,  I  say  only  one  word  in  the  way  of  a 
speech. 

In  behalf  of  the  institution  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre¬ 
sent,  I  most  heartily  and  cordially  second  the  motion  which  has 
been  made  to  continue  the  Committee  on  work  among  colleges, 
and  pledge  Columbia  University  as  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
policy  that  has  been  expressed.  I  think  I  can  also  safely  pledge 
a  number  of  the  faculty  to  do  all  they  can  to  sustain  it. 

The  Chairman:  Professor  Theodore  S.  Woolsey,  of  Yale 
Unversity,  may  have  a  word  to  say  on  this  subject. 
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THE  RESPONSIVENESS  OF  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  TO 

HIGH  IDEALS. 

ADDRESS  OF  PROF.  THEODORE  S.  WOOLSEY. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen ;  I  think  I 
shall  not  claim  your  indulgence  and  the  indulgence  of  the  Chair¬ 
man  in  the  matter  of  time,  for,  unlike  some  persons,  I  would 
rather  eat  than  talk.  I  knew  exactly  how  it  would  be  in  being  asked 
to  follow  President  Faunce  in  this  discussion.  He  has  cov¬ 
ered  the  ground  and  the  whole  ground  so  completely  and  with 
such  eloquence  and  such  lucidity  that  there  really  is  nothing 
more  for  me  to  say.  It  makes  me  wish  I  were  a  marsupial.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  remember  the  definition  of  a  marsupial, 
given  by  a  college  student  at  an  examination.  He  said,  “The 
marsupial  is  an  animal  with  a  pouch  in  its  stomach,  into  which  it 
may  retire  when  hard  pressed/’  (Laughter.)  I  was  pressed 
so  hard  by  the  management  here  to  say  something  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  that  I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to  acquiesce.  There  is  a 
peculiar  embarrassment  other  than  that  of  following  Dr. 
Faunce  in  my  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  introduction  of 
the  study  of  arbitration  amongst  college  students,  I  think,  and 
that  is  that  at  Yale  I  teach  it.  It  makes  it  a  little  awkward,  and 
I  am  afraid  the  arbitration  I  teach  isn’t  altogether  what  you 
would  approve  of,  for  I  try  to  make  the  students  look  at  both 
sides  of  the  question,  to  see  the  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  enor¬ 
mous  advantages  to  be  gained  by  it;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  we 
have  to  give  rather  more  time  to  the  study  of  rules  of  war  than 
we  can  to  the  subject  of  arbitration.  I  think  it  is  germane  to 
this  subject  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  what  I  understand 
to  be  the  temper  of  college  students  at  the  present  time,  particu¬ 
larly  in  connection  with  arbitration.  I  will  try  and  show  the 
connection  in  a  moment.  And  may  I  say  first  that  we  at  Yale 
have  given  a  practical  illustration  of  the  value  of  arbitration  in 
line  with  what  President  Faunce  has  said,  namely,  in  the  matter 
of  athletics.  We  have  had  for  a  great  many  years  athletic  rela¬ 
tions^  with  Harvard  and  we  have  found  that  in  managing  those 
relations  we  have  had  to  employ  a  degree  of  diplomacy  which  I 
think,  if  properly  considered,  would  entitle  those  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  it  to  any  mission  within  the  gift  of  the  President ;  but 
at  times  we  have  not  found  that  diplomacy  alone  has  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  establish  our  relations  on  a  thoroughlv  friendly  footing. 
There  come  up  questions  of  eligibilitv  which  have  to  be  settled. 
After  some  years  of  trial  of  other  methods,  we  adopted  this  rule, 
that  all  such  questions  should  be  submitted  by  the  captains  to  an 
advisory  board.  If  the  advisory  board  was  not  able  to  settle 
those  questions  in  a  way  that  was  satisfactory  to  the  other  party, 
then  the  matter  should  go  to  a  committee  of  three,  one  named  bv 
either  college  and  the  two  to  choose  the  third,  who  should  finallv 
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settle  it.  There  were  no  exceptions  in  the  way  of  questions  of 
vital  interest,  and  questions  of  honor;  they  were  all  questions  of 
vital  interest  and  honor;  but  since  that  time  our  relations  have 
never  been  ruffled  in  the  least.  It  has  been  a  success.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  temper  of  our  students.  I  have  been  very  much 
struck  this  last  year  in  looking,  as  you  all  have,  at  the  revival  of 
a  certain  conscientiousness,  perhaps  one  may  call  it,  in  the 
management  of  the  great  corporations  of  the  country.  First  the 
criticisms  of  them,  then  suggestions  for  their  betterment,  then 
this  revival  of  conscientiousness  in  regard  to  them.  I  have  been 
very  much  struck  by  the  rapidity  with  which  that  desire,  that 
feeling  has  swept  into  the  colleges.  It  has  at  Yale,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  is  so  in  other  colleges.  The  young  men  are  question¬ 
ing  in  their  management  of  their  own  concerns,  particularly  the 
financial  concerns,  whether  there  is  anything  which  they  can  do 
to  better  them,  whether  there  is  anything  which  they  do  that  in  the 
least  partakes  of  the  spirit  of  graft  and  in  their  questioning  they 
have  carried  this  spirit  into  practice ;  they  have  taken  up  one  thing 
after  another.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  or  two.  The  col¬ 
lege  paper  is  a  very  remunerative  paper,  it  pays  its  editors  four 
or  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  sometimes  double  that,  for  those 
who  take  the  responsibility.  Does  that  money  belong  to  the  edi¬ 
tors?  That  is  a  question  they  have  been  asking,  and  some  of 
them  say,  “No,  this  is  a  college  institution;  it  is  not  a  private 
affair.  What  we  earn  is  not  properly  ours,  it  should  be  spent 
upon  some  matter  of  college  interest.”  So  they  have  declined  to 
take  their  money.  So  with  the  management  of  our  great  demo¬ 
cratic  ball,  the  Junior  Promenade.  The  committee  this  year, 
unlike  some  other  committees,  which  were  accustomed  when 
there  was  a  surplus  to  go  to  New  York  and  have  a  dinner  and 
celebrate  the  successful  completion  of  their  labors,  have  said  to 
themselves,  “This  money  after  all  is  not  ours  for  any  such  pur¬ 
pose,  as  it  belongs  to  the  class ;  it  should  be  made  a  class  fund 
for  some  college  purpose.  We  are  not  justified  in  spending  it  in 
any  such  way  as  that.”  I  could  give  you  other  illustrations 
which  have  been  striking  to  me.  I  think  it  shows  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  there  is  any  widespread  feeling  like  this  feeling  that  I  have 
referred  to  which  I  think  can  be  described  as  an  impression  that 
we  need  something  more  in  our  business  life  than  mere  common 
honesty,  the  honesty  that  will  enable  men  to  keep  out  of  prison 
or  to  keep  their  contracts, — we  need  a  higher  standard  of  busi¬ 
ness  honor, — it  seems  to  me  that  that  feeling  at  once  sweeps  into 
the  colleges,  and  so  with  this  principle  of  arbitration,  if  you  can 
create  a  widespread  impression  that  arbitration  is  the  best  way 
out  of  international  difficulties,  granting  that  diplomacy  is  un¬ 
equal  to  the  task,  then  you  at  once  produce  a  sentiment  which 
in  turn  is  bound  to  sweep  into  the  colleges  and  carry  the  young 
men  off  their  feet.  (Applause.) 
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The  Chairman:  We  have  present  a  distinguished  Japanese 
educator,  Professor  Masujiro  Honda,  of  the  Higher  Normal 
College  at  Tokio,  Japan.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
Professor  Honda. 

REMARKS  OF  PROFESSOR  MASUJIRO  HONDA. 

Ever  since  I  began  to  notice  Western  aggression  on  the  East 
going  side  by  side  with  Christian  Mission  work  in  so-called 
heathen  lands,  I  have  been  wondering  why  eminent  divines  and 
great  philosophers  have  not  expounded  the  theory  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  responsible  soul  or  Christian  conscience  in  a  Christian 
nation  as  well  as  in  a  Christian  individual.  Now  at  last  I  have 
the  joy  of  seeing  with  my  own  eyes  a  clear,  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  existence  of  such  a  responsible  soul  at  least  in  this 
great  country,  in  this  most  inspiring  and  ennobling  of  all  possible 
gatherings  of  men  and  women,  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference 
on  International  Arbitration. 

A  man  may  keep  some  of  the  old  unregenerated  nature  and 
yet  may  well  be  called  a  Christian,  if  his  better  part  responds  to 
the  call  of  highest  truth  and  responsibility.  We  need  not  wait 
until  all  the  nations  of  the  world  become  equally  civilized  and 
moral,  before  we  begin  to  think  of  the  existence  of  the  inter¬ 
national  responsible  soul.  My  sincere  desire,  therefore,  is  that 
the  Hague  Conference  may  so  develop  as  to  testify  to  the  exis- 
ence  of  such  an  intelligent  Christian  conscience  in  the  civilized 
world  as  a  whole.  As  for  Japan,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
we  Japanese  have  perhaps  more  of  a  responsible  soul  as  a  nation 
than  as  private  individuals.  If  you  show  us  good  examples  to 
follow,  if  you  assure  us  for  instance  that  China  can  be  allowed  to 
secure  her  territorial  integrity  and  peaceful  development  without 
the  dire  necessity  of  her  becoming  a  military  power  to  protect 
her  own  rights,  my  countrymen  will  be  only  too  glad  to  join  the 
great  movement  for  international  arbitraton,  for  reduction  of 
armaments,  and  for  universal  peace.  But,  without  some  such 
guarantee  against  European  encroachments,  Japan  will  feel 
obliged  to  encourage  our  next  door  neighbor  to  arm  herself  more 
effectively.  It  is  our  common  self-defence. 

With  apologies  for  personal  reference,  my  hobbies  hitherto 
have  been  lepers  and  animals.  For  fourteen  years  I  have  been 
trying  to  help  some  of  over  forty  thousand  lepers  in  our  country, 
for  the  large  majority  of  whom  very  little  is  being  done  to  allevi¬ 
ate  their  dual  tragedy  of  shame  and  suffering.  I  have  also  been 
a  promoter  and  secretary  of  the  Japan  S.  P.  C.  A.  I  used  to 
explain  to  my  Japanese  friends  that  I  tried  to  be  kind  to  helpless 
lepers  and  dumb  animals  because  my  health  was  too  delicate  and 
my  stature  too  small  to  venture  to  espouse  a  greater  cause.  But, 
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added  to  my  little  experience  in  humanitarian  effort,  the  actual 
sight  and  hearing,  during  the  recent  war,  of  untold  agony  and 
sacrifice,  though  bravely  and  willingly  borne,  has  led  me  to  the 
bold  attempt  of  contributing  a  tiny  drop  to  the  ocean  tide  of  this 
world-wide  cause  which  you  embrace,  and  to  resolve  to  devote  the 
rest  of  my  days  to  enlist  stronger  and  bigger  men  than  my  little  self 
in  this  new  campaign  for  peace  and  justice.  In  doing  this  I  hope 
that  my  seven  years’  study  of  Jiu-Jitsu,  that  art  of  pliancy,  will 
be  of  some  use,  because  it  aims  at  controlling  the  opponent  with¬ 
out  using  brute  strength  against  brute  strength,  but  by  yielding 
to  his  strength,  and  because  it  teaches  that  we  can  win  a  greater 
moral  victory  through  accepting  a  defeat  gracefully  rather  than 
by  conquering  our  antagonist  with  violence  and  injustice.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Are  you  ready  to  vote  on  the  motion  be¬ 
fore  the  Conference?  All  in  favor  will  say  “Aye.'’  All  opposed 
“No.”  It  is  a  vote,  and  Dr.  Gilman’s  Committee  is  continued 
in  its  duties.  4 

Dr.  D.  C.  Gilman  :  I  move  that  our  chairman,  Hon.  John  W. 
Foster,  be  added  to  that  Committee. 

Dr.  Gilman’s  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley:  I  move  that  the  Committee  be  fur¬ 
ther  enlarged  by  adding  Professor  Masujiro  Honda. 

Mr.  Smiley’s  motion  was  also  unanimously  carried. 

The  Chairman:  For  the  information  of  new  members,  I 
will  say  that  toward  the  close  of  each  Conference  there  is  pre¬ 
sented  a  platform  or  series  of  resolutions,  which  are  the  gather¬ 
ing  up  of  all  the  thought  and  discussion  on  pending  questions. 
This  platform  will  now  be  submitted  to  you  by  Dr.  Gilman. 

Dr.  D.  C.  Gilman  :  I  am  charged  by  my  colleagues  in  the 
business  committee  to  come  forward  at  your  call  and  present  a 
platform  upon  which  they  are  agreed.  I  take  the  liberty  of  say¬ 
ing  to  this  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  it  has  been  an 
extremely  difficult  matter  to  reduce  to  a  compact  statement  the 
sentiments  of  an  assembly  brought  together,  particularly  here, 
holding  so  many  different  points  of  view,  because  of  their  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion.  The  platform  which  I  am  about  to  present  is 
not  the  work  of  one  man,  nor  of  the  sub-committee  of  three  men, 
nor  of  the  large  committee  of  fifteen  who  have  considered  it, 
nor  of  this  miscellaneous  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who 
have  favored  us  with  their  suggestions ;  it  is  rather  an  attempt 
made,  through  the  business  committee  and  its  sub-committee,  to 
phrase,  as  well  as  we  could,  the  important  points  on  which  we  are 
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all  agreed,  leaving  aside  others  in  which  we  are  deeply 
interested  and  upon  which  some  of  us  would  like  very  pro¬ 
nounced  views  uttered.  You  perhaps  think  this  is  a  little 
non-committal,  but  remember  we  are  speaking  for  a  very  large 
number  of  persons.  We  hope  to  address  the  country  at  large. 
We  anticipate  that  this  platform,  if  adopted  by  this  assembly, 
will  be  sent  to  the  President  and  to  other  persons  in  authority, 
and  perhaps  will  reach  the  members  of  the  Hague  Conference. 
So  I  beg  you  to  consider  it  as  an  attempt  to  reduce  to  a  compact 
form  the  views  upon  which  we  all  agree,  leaving  aside  those  on 
which  we  might  possibly  differ.  The  platform  is  as  follows : 

(For  a  copy  of  the  Platform  see  page  7.) 

On  behalf  of  the  business  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sub¬ 
mit  this  platform  and  move  its  adoption.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  I  understand  that  Justice  Brewer,  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  will  second  this  platform. 

Hon.  David  J.  Brewer:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men:  I  did  not  intend  to  say  anything  when  I  came  here,  for  I 
came  to  listen  and  to  learn ;  but  I  second  the  motion  to  adopt  this 
platform,  although  it  does  not  come  up  to  my  desires.  I  believe 
however,  a  half  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  and  I  am  used  to  fre¬ 
quent  contests  in  a  rather  contentious  court,  in  which  not  infre¬ 
quently  I  find  myself  in  a  minority  of  four,  over-ruled  by  what 
we  call  “a  cruel  majority  of  five,”  and  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  great  majority  of  opinion  here  is  in  favor  of  going  as  far  as 
this  platform  goes,  but  no  farther.  Personally  I  do  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  full  scope  of  what  was  said  by  Dr.  Abbott,  and  our 
President ;  I  am  in  favor  of  that  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Paine  (Applause)  ;  I  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  this  Conference  tak¬ 
ing  the  highest  ground  and  that  the  result  in  the  long  run  would 
be  beneficial.  (Members:  Hear!  hear!)  It  is  said  as  a  matter 
of  history  that  at  the  great  convention  in  Chicago,  before  the 
Civil  War,  which  ended  in  the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
when  the  effort  of  the  leaders  was  to  frame  a  platform  which 
should  not  offend  the  business  interests  of  the  North,  one  was 
drafted  which  contained  no  reference  to  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  and  when  it  was  read,  having  been  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  so  as  not  to  offend,  a  young  Republican  member  arose  and 
moved  that  the  convention  endorse  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence.  That  motion  swept  through  the  convention  and  through 
the  country,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  became  President! 

Now,  there  are  two  lines  of  objection  to  an  advance  declara¬ 
tion  in  reference  to  the  objects  of  this  Conference,  the  desire  for 
universal  peace  and  the  settlement  of  all  disputes  by  arbitration. 
Those  lines  are  not  perhaps  both  represented  here.  One  is  a 
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line  of  timidity  and  hesitation ;  and  the  other  the  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  interest.  There  are  many  here,  who  say  they  believe  fully 
in  limitation  of  military  and  naval  armaments,  really  wish  that 
this  country  would  take  the  lead,  and  that  no  country  is  so  able 
to  take  the  lead  and  so  safe  in  doing  it  as  this.  (Applause.) 
But  they  say  that  the  men  in  charge  of  public  affairs  at  Wash¬ 
ington  know  the  condition  of  things  better  than  we  do,  and  that 
if  we  go  too  far,  we  shall  offend  them,  and  that  they  will  fail  of 
accomplish  anything — that  it  is  better  to  move  slowly,  educate 
and  crystallize  public  sentiment  before  insisting  that  this  nation 
shall  take  the  lead  in  the  limitation  of  armament,  military  and 
naval.  It  has  been  said  here  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Findlay,  that  we 
have  become  a  world  power,  that  Manila  and  Santiago  led  up  to 
Portsmouth  and  enabled  us  to  bring  about  peace  between  Japan 
and  Russia.  That  was  a  fine  epigrammatic  statement,  but  I  fear 
that  it  does  not  accord  with  the  lessons  of  history.  When  an 
American  laid  the  Atlantic  cable,  he  joined  this  continent  to  the 
old  world,  and  the  business  men  of  this  land,  so  magnificently 
represented  here  last  night  have  brought  all  nations  into  our 
family,  and  that  is  the  family  of  nations.  (Applause.)  It  is  the  tre¬ 
mendous  accumulation  of  resources,  the  wonderful  extent  of  our 
industries,  that  have  brought  all  nations  into  the  close  relationship 
which  they  now  sustain  to  us.  There  is  the  source  of  the  power 
exercised  wisely  and  nobly  by  President  Roosevelt.  But  the 
power  was  in  the  people  back  of  him,  and  in  the  power  which 
they  had  been  accumulating  through  years  and  decades  of  com¬ 
mercial  industry. 

There  is  no  danger  to  this  country.  We  can  stop  our  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  armaments  today,  with  absolute  safety.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  There  is  not  a  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  that 
will  attack  us.  If  there  is  war  between  this  country  and  a  Euro¬ 
pean  nation,  it  will  be  because  we  commence  it.  Talk  about  the 
prowess  of  this  nation, — it  was  my  pleasure  and  perhaps  that  of 
some  of  you,  to  be  present  at  what  was  called  the  “Last  March  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,”  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
in  Washington.  That  Army  marched  through  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  from  the  Peace  Statue  down  in  front  of  the  White 
House.  All  day  long,  from  early  morning  till  night,  those  men 
marched  through  the  streets.  They  carried  no  weapons.  The 
Grand  Army  cap  was  the  only  thing  that  told  that  they  had  been 
veterans  on  the  battlefield,  and  yet  as  they  marched  firmly  all  the 
livelong  day,  a  hundred  thousand  strong,  in  front  of  the  review¬ 
ing  stand,  I  felt  as  I  never  felt  before  thrilled  with  the  thought  of 
the  magnificent  strength  of  this  nation  and  the  certainty  that  it 
was  safe  against  the  assault  of  every  nation  in  the  world ! 
(Applause.)  I  have  seen  a  parade  of  thirty  thousand  soldiers, — 
artillery,  cavalry  and  infantry, — with  all  their  arms  and  equip¬ 
ment  ;  I  have  been  in  our  fortifications  with  their  immense  guns 
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moved  by  machinery  as  easily  as  a  boy  moves  a  toy  pistol;  I 
have  been  on  our  great  ironclads  and  seen  those  wonderful  en¬ 
gines  of  death ;  but  I  never  had  in  my  life  such  a  sense  of  the 
power  and  strength  of  this  nation  as  when  1  saw  those  unarmed 
veterans  march  silently  down  the  avenue  before  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  of  the  nation !  And  when  to  them  you  add  those  gallant 
soldiers  who  fought  under  Lee,  and  who  now  will  fight  for  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  as  they  fought  for  the  Stars  and  Bars,  you  may 
be  sure  that  no  nation  will  attack  us !  And  when  I  say  that  I 
felt  that  sense  of  the  power  of  this  nation,  I  may  add  that  that 
feeling  was  not  confined  to  myself,  alone.  Many  a  diplomat 
from  foreign  nations,  as  I  know,  looked  at  that  procession  and 
felt  that  here  was  a  nation  that  it  was  not  safe  to  attack.  So 
I  do  believe  that  it  would  have  been  wise,  if  we  had  all  agreed 
in  this,  to  have  made  a  distinct  declaration  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  Conference  that  this  nation  should  take  the  lead  in  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  armaments,  military  and  naval,  and  then  go  before  the 
next  Idague  Conference  and  say,  “We  are  doing  it, — follow  in 
our  footsteps!”  (Applause.) 

I  do  think,  passing  a  little  from  that,  that  we  must  realize  the 
growing  feeling  in  favor  of  peace  and  arbitration.  The  great 
heart  of  the  American  people  beats  in  sympathy  with  that  move¬ 
ment.  It  is  no  longer  today  a  question  to  be  settled  by  monarch 
and  parliament  or  by  congress  alone.  The  common  people, — - 
the  people  upon  whom  Abraham  Lincoln  rested,  are  the  ones  who 
are  ruling  this  country  and  will  rule  the  world,  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  the  great  heart  of  the  common  people  of  this  land  beats 
warmly  and  strongly  in  favor  of  peace  and  arbitration,  and  they 
will  stand  by  and  support  them,  and  one  day  (for  all  law  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  crystallization  of  public  opinion  into  force)  they  will  see 
to  it  that  it  is  crystallized  into  the  law  of  this  nation,  and  with 
this  into  the  law  of  the  world,  that  disputes  between  the  nations 
as  between  individuals  shall  be  settled  by  law  in  the  courts  and 
not  by  force  and  bullet.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  trespassing  so 
long.  I  again  second  the  motion  to  adopt  this  platform.  (Pro¬ 
longed  applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Dr.  St.  Clair  McKelway,  Editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  has  a  word  to  say  on  the  Platform. 

Dr.  St.  Clair  McKelway  :  It  seems  to  me  unnecessary 
to  add  thoughts,  even  if  one  could,  to  those  whose  minds  are 
already  made  up.  The  resolutions  offered  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  meet  with  the  approval  of  every  one  here. 
They  are  resolutions  of  commission,  which  suggest  others 
that  have  been  marked  by  omission.  There  are  other  reso¬ 
lutions  which  some  here  would  have  placed  before  us.  They 
have  been  frankly  intimated  by  Judge  Brewer.  They  are  not 
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now  before  us  here;  they  were  before  us,  tentatively.  They 
were  referred  to  a  representative  committee.  They  stood  for 
things  not  whereon  we  differ,  but  for  propositions  as  to  which  it 
was  thought  it  would  not  be  expedient,  in  the  high  sense  of  that 
word,  for  this  gathering,  at  this  time,  to  express  its  opinion. 
The  resolutions  not  submitted  here  were  informally  presented 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  consulting  committee.  The  arbitrators 
patiently,  courteously,  considered  them,  and  at  last  by  a  majority 
decided  that  they  were  inopportune  in  time,  and  injudicious  in 
policy.  They  then  reported  the  remaining  resolutions  which 
commit  us  to  the  arbitration  principle.  Now  those  who  would 
have  these  resolutions  express  more  are  the  friends  of  arbitra¬ 
tion,  but  should  be  willing  to  abide  the  informal  arbitration  to 
which  their  very  propositions  were  subjected.  The  history  of 
nearly  every  view  in  discussion  is  that  the  minority  steadily  gains 
on  the  majority,  and  that  the  majority  now,  a  decade  hence,  will 
be  the  minority ;  and  the  minority  now,  even  half  a  decade  hence, 
may  be  the  majority.  We  expect  to  become  candidates  for  the 
forbearance  of  our  present  friends.  We  would  have  them  be¬ 
come  acquiescent  in  our  consideration  and  conclusion  now.  We 
both  mean  well.  Good  intentions  pave  peace  confeiences,  as 
well  as  other  places.  (Laughter.)  I  therefore  move,  with  re¬ 
spect  for  the  committee,  with  respect  for  Dr.  Gilman’s  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  case,  and  without  animosity  toward  Judge  Brewer’s 
subtle  warfare  upon  the  whole  substance  and  tissue  of  the  re¬ 
port,  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Is  there  anything  more  to  be  said  on  this 
Platform?  If  not,  all  in  favor  of  its  adoption  will  say  “Aye.” 
All  opposed,  “Mo.”  The  Platform  is  unanimously  adopted. 

(For  a  copy  of  the  Platform  see  page  7.) 

Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine  has  a  resolution  to  present. 

Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine:  Mr.  Chairman ,  the  Business 
Committee  has  approved  the  following,  which  I  offer  with  great 
pleasure : 

“Resolved,  That  the  Twelfth  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on.  Inter¬ 
national  Arbitration  respectfully  petitions  President  Roosevelt  to  instruct 
the  delegates  from  the  United  States  to  the  next  Hague  Conference  to 
urge  that  body  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  three  measures  which 
will  greatly  conduce  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  world; 

“A  plan  by  which  the  Hague  Conference  may  become  a  permanent  and 
recognized  congress  of  the  nations  with  advisory  powers , 

“A  general  arbitration  treaty  for  the  acceptance,  of  all  the  nations ; 

“A  plan  for  the  restriction  of  armaments  and  if  possible  for  their 
reduction  by  concurrent  international  action.” 

I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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The  Chairman:  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  of  New  York,  ex- 
Minister  to  Turkey,  and  a  member  of  the  Hague  Tribunal,  is 
recognized. 

« 

Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus:  Mr.  President,  I  have  not  risen 
to  make  a  speech,  but  I  have  a  brief  resolution  to  offer  to 
this  Conference,  which  I  feel  sure  wih  commend  itself  to  your 
hearty  concurrence.  Since  our  last  meeting,  a  most  signal  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  cause  of  peace  has  been  rendered,  and  the  scene  took 
place  here  upon  our  continent,  on  the  New  England  shore.  I 
feel  it  would  be  an  omission  on  our  part,  in  recording  the  mag¬ 
nificent  advance  that  has  been  made  in  the  cause  of  peace,  not  to 
refer  to  that  great  event.  I  offer,  Mr.  President,  the  follow¬ 
ing  motion : 

“Moved,  That  this  Conference  records  its  enthusiastic  appreciation  of 
the  great  and  transcendent  service  in  the  cause  of  peace  performed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  bringing  about  the  Peace  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  between  Russia  and  Japan.”  (Applause.) 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  these  great  and  concrete  in¬ 
stances  in  the  cause  of  international  concord  and  arbitration  will 
count  more  than  endless  sermons  and  endless  declarations,  be¬ 
cause  every  concrete  act  makes  it  easier  and  establishes  a  pre¬ 
cedent  for  the  next  great  act,  in  bringing  together  the  nations  of 
the  world,  in  recognizing  the  great  principle,  of  ging  all 
contending  forces  under  the  majesty  of  the  law  aim  under  the 
supremacy  of  the  humanity  of  the  peoples  of  .the  earth.  And 
when  the  record  of  the  great  advance  along  these  lines  shall  have 
been  completed,  the  action  of  President  Roosevelt  in  bringing 
about  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth  will  be  signalled  as  one  of  the 
high  points  in  the  advance  of  the  cause  of  international  peace 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  (Applause.) 

Several  members  immediately  seconded  Mr.  Straus’s  motion. 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  informed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Business  Committee  that  the  motion  just  offered  by  Mr.  Straus 
has  the  approval  of  that  committee ;  therefore,  it  may  be  voted 
on  at  once.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor  will 
say  “Aye.”  All  opposed,  “No.”  The  resolution  is  adopted. 

1  he  Chairman:  Next  in  order  is  an  address  by  Miss  Agnes 
Irwin,  President  of  Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

m 

Miss  Agnes  Irwin  :  Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  and  La¬ 
dies:  I  am  asked  to  speak,  I  think  simply  because  I  am  the 
only  woman  here  who  did  not  escape  this  morning  *  More 
the  speaking  began.  I  speak,  only,  I  think,  in  behalf  bt  the 
students  of  Radcliffe  College,  whom  we  try  to  prepare  for 
forming  a  just  estimate  of  arbitration  in  the  way  in  which  Pro- 


fessor  Woolsey  prepares  his  students  hy  putting  them  in  the 
hands  of  teachers  who  know  what  arbitration  would  do  tor  the 
human  race"  but  we  cannot  do  more  than  that,  because  after  al 
the  students  are  young,  and  because  they  are  young,  t  ey  c2,"” 
take  an  interest  in  some  things  of  very  great  importance.  They 
do,  however,  strive  for  a  high  ideal.  Athletics  o  muc 
course  to  quench  the  spirit  that  otherwise  might  make  for -war 
at  least  I  am  told  that  they  do,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  t 
prime  interest  that  the  boys  and  girls  in  schools,  the  young  me 
and  voting  women  in  college  take  in  athletics,  comes  from  a  desire 
for  peace  so  much  as  from  a  desire  for  that  which  stirs  the  young 
Ho0d  I  harden  one  war.  No  one  who  has  eve,-  seen  a  de¬ 
structive  war  like  the  Civil  War  can  want  to  see  another;  but  the 
experience  of  the  old  tells  verv  little  in  controlling  the  impulses 
ofPthe  voting.  AndriMs  for  us  to  hope  that  by  controlling  and 
leavenino-  and  raising  the  human  instincts,  the  time  may  com 
when  the  voting  will  see  instinctively  that  war  is  a  great  cal« 
not  the  only  calamity,  not  the  worst  calamity,  bit  t  a .  great  calam 
itv  The  most  powerful  speech  I  ever  heard  in  behalf  of  peace, 
fas  male  by  General  Sherman  when  he  bad  just  com. ^  from ia 
victorious  campaign;  it  was  one  brief  sentence.  M  for  war 
keen  out  of  it.”  Ne  said  it  again  on  other  occasions  and  moie 
pungentlv  — rievei  more  convincingly  than  when  he-  spo  e  as 
conauerojmfeesh  f-om  his  victories,  a  soldier  in  a  righteous  cause^, 
but  worn,  as'liis  face  showed,  by  what  he  had  gone  4  rotJS  am 
Ind  to  do  But  the  voting  cannot  realize  what  the  older  p  ! 
can  They  cannot  always  accept  the  ideals  that  we  show  them. 
M  wl  can  show  them  the  high  ideal  which  has.  been  in  on 
minds,  in  the  mind  of  the  world  since  Christ  came -into it.  I :  - 
TTis  neace-  it  is  His  will  that  we  Christians  wish  to  see  p  evai  , 
h  is  ffis  will  that  we  desire  to  carry  out.  We  could  make  for 
peace  as  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  has  told  us,  in  a  way  impossible  to 
the  weaker  nations.  Brute  force,  it  is  true,  is .ter 1 1  jMe  t mg  t 
rely  on,  but  because  we  are  strong,  we  can  do  certain  thing  b> 

cliS  sSCU’fffi.’Sw  >«*«  <*-  &  r  i 

really  do  not  think  the  men  who  go  to  war  always  enj  . 
believe  a  soldier’s  life,  a  sailor’s  life  is  a  hard  life;  they  give  up 
.reat  dea  they  give  up  a  great  deal  that  they  value  and  they 
f  me  back' thankful  for  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  we  ,n  giving 
them  honor  in  paving  them  tribute,  give  them  what  is  then  due. 
They  S  sacrifices  which  we  have  been  prone  to  accept, 

and  it  .s  for  their  Bakes  as  f°r  °urs^^ Tuddenly  or  soon,  but  we 

S?  begin  to  pfepfre  tr’ iUorth™  fcy  when  all  the  nations  of 
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the  earth  shall  be  under  the  one  banner,  the  banner  of  peace  and 
of  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  In  the  course  of  our  discussions,  some  of 
us  have  been  charged  with  abusing  the  army  and  navy,  and,  in 
view  of  this,  I  think  we  ought  to  hear  from  some  representatives 
of  the  armv  and  navv.  Rear  Admiral  Albert  S.  Barker  is 
present,  and  T  know  I  speak  your  sentiments  when  I  say  we 
would  be  glad  to  hear  something  from  him. 

Rear  Admiral  Albert  S.  Barker:  Mr.  Chairman ,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen:  About  ten  minutes  ago  I  was  asked  if  I  would 
say  something  upon  this  occasion,  and  as  the  navy  and  army  have 
been  abused,  I  will.  (Laughter.)  I  was  very  much  pained, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  hear  your  opening  address.  Three  years  ago, 
in  this  very  place,  I  defended  naval  officers  from  the  charge  which 
had  been  made  against  them,  that  they  all  wanted  war  for 
their  own  benefit.  I  hoped  that  I  had  heard  the  last  of  it,  but 
it  has  been  repeated  here  twice,  and  in  addition  to  that  we  have 
been  called  “bull-dogs.”  (Laughter A  The  words  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  senator  have  been  quoted  by  you, — words  which  he 
never  had  the  slightest  idea  would  be  taken  seriously,  and  if  I 
could  use  before  this  assembly  the  language  which  T  have  heard 
used  in  the  Senate,  I  would  characterize  those  words  as  they  de¬ 
serve.  (Applause.)  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  navy 
from  its  beginning  until  the  present  time  that  justifies  any  such 
statement.  I  appeal  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed — to  Com¬ 
modore  Maury,  the  scientist  who  discovered  the  river  in  the 
ocean,  whose  memorv  is  honored  by  all  the  civilized  nations;  I 
appeal  to  Commodore  Perry,  who  opened  Japan  to  the  world 
without  firing  a  gun,  but  by  using  peaceful  methods  ;  who  also 
was  instrumental  in  having  flogging  abolished  from  the  navy ; 
I  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  the  gallant  Foote,  who  more  than  sixty 
years  ago  was  such  an  earnest  advocate  for  temperance  that  on 
one  of  our  noblest  frigates  he  got  everv  man  but  three  in  the 
ship’s  company  to  sign  the  “pledge”  and  he  put  the  grog-tub  be¬ 
low,  and  there  it  remained  during  the  cruise.  Moreover,  he  was 
instrumental  in  having  grog  abolished  from  the  navy,  and  this 
in  the  time  of  Civil  War.  I  appeal  to  Farragut,  whose  history 
vou  all  know.  I  appeal  also  to  the  living.  I  well  remember 
forty  years  ago — yes  more  than  that,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  the  present  Admiral  Dewey  was  a  very  young  lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  I  a  midshipman.  Several  of  us  were  talking  about 
the  war  and  the  probability  of  prizes  and  I  remember  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  Dewey  saying,  “Gentlemen,  we  are  not  in  this  war  for 
prize  money.  I  do  not  want  a  cent  of  prize  money ;  we  are  here 
to  fight  for  the  Union.”  But  one  gentleman  said  yesterday, 
“Does  not  the  education  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis  teach  the 
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voune  men  to  fight  and  instill  wrong  notions  into  them  ?  ’  Sir, 
vears  a-o  the  majority  of  the  cadets  at  West  Point  be¬ 
longed  } to  the'Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  to  my 
perfonal  knowledge  at  the  Naval  Academy  there  is  no  only  a 
larse  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  but  several  o 
midshipmen^ have  joined  churches  of  different  denonrmations. 
They  are  taught  honesty.  They  are  taught  to  te 
I  suppose  one  reason  that  I  was  asked  to  speak  was  became 
voted  “no”  Wednesday  on  those  resolutions.  I  did  that  becai . 
the  very  man  for  whom  you  have  passed  resolutions  of  praise  for 
the  Sort?  which  he  has  made  for  peace,  that  very  same  man  he 
President  of  the  United  States,  is  just  as  anxious  foi  battleships 
as  he  is  for  peace,  believing  that  battleships  make  for  peace.  I 
have  no  doubt  thai  he.  as  well  as  myself,  and  all  of  -  here  pres 
ent  are  perfectly  willing  to  reduce  our  armament  if  othei  nations 
will  reduce  theirs,  but  until  that  time  comes,  I  believe  m  a  str^ 
mvv  The  voters  of  this  country  at  the  last  presidential  e  - 
tion  'indirectly  at  least,  voted  to  retain  the  Philippines,  voted  for 
t It?  Panama  Canal,  voted  for  the  present  Monroe  Doctrine  in- 

they  wish  war,  but  they 

be?T?e?sb?TTTnacedof  opinion  of  course  in  regard  to  the 
number  and  size  of  battleships  required  for  our  Nj*v/>  p1  ^ 
willino-  myself  to  leave  the  subject  to  Congress  and  the  Presi 
dent  and  I  believe  the  people  will  gladly  abide  by  their  decision. 

(Applause.) 

Mr  Smiley  :  We  take  special  pains  to  invite  to  these  Con¬ 
ferences  representatives  of  the  army  and  navy  and  many  persons 
who  believe  in  large  armies  and  large  navies.  The  only  way  to 
get  at  the  root  of  a  question  is  to  have  both  sides  represented  an 

that  is  the  plan  we  have  always  followed. 

Personally,  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  army  officers  and  I 
have  high  respect  for  them  as  a  class.  I  hardly  believe  that  any 
of  the  "utterances  which  Admiral  Barker  thinks  unca  ec  o 
were  intentionally  directed  against  any  special  branch  of  the  milt- 
tary  service  or  against  any  individuals. 

The  Chairman:  What  I  said  in  my  speech  the  other  mom- 
ino-  that  was  not  acceptable  to  Admiral  Barker,  was  that  t  ere 
was  a  spirit  of  militarism  in  this  country,  and  as  one  indication 
of  it  I  quoted  the  experience  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  one  of  the  oldest  Senators  m  Con¬ 
gress.'  I  quoted  his  language.  I  did  not  accept  the  truth  of  it 
hi  full,  but  quoted  it  merely  as  an  evidence  of  the  spirit  ?f  mili¬ 
tarism  above  referred  to.  In  some  books  which  I  have  inflicted 
upon  the  country,  you  will  find  that  I  have  given  great  credit  to 
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the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  have  said  among  other  things 
that  Commodore  Perry,  a  representative  naval  officer,  was  the 
greatest  diplomatist  in  our  history.  So  while  we  may  differ  in 
opinion,  and  I  must  still  believe  there  is  force  in  the  bull-dog 
story,  yet  I  am  the  last  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  army  or  on 
the  navy.  It  was  not  my  intention  in  quoting  the  Senator  to 
do  so. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  8  P.  M. 


Sljtb  Session. 

Friday  Evening,  June  1st,  1906. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  8  o  clock. 

The  Chairman:  One  year  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  this  Con¬ 
ference,  the  foundations  were  laid  of  what  is  to  be  a  most  im¬ 
portant  organization;  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law.  The  Society  which  has  since  been  formally  organized,  is, 
therefore,  a  product  of  Mohonk.  We  are  now  to  hear  some¬ 
thing  of  the  purposes  of  the  Society  from  its  Secretary,  1  on. 
James  Brown  Scott,  Solicitor  of  the  State  Department. 

THE  LAW  OF  NATIONS  AND  THE  AMERICAN  SO¬ 
CIETY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  John  Austin’s  work  upon  the 
principles  of  jurisprudence,  it  has  been  customary  to  define  law 
in  terms  of  municipal  law,  that  is  to  say,  to  restrict  law  o  <pse 
rules  and  regulations  obtaining  in  a  particular  country  which 
are  adjudicated  upon  in  courts  of  law  and  which  are  enforced 
or  are  enforcible  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  state.  Any  other 
rule  or  regulation  is  deprived  of  the  high  title  of  law  because  it 
lacks  one  or  more  of  the  essentials  of  an  artificial  definition, 
states  were  always  the  same  and  if  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
states  arose  in  precisely  the  same  way,  were  passed  upon  in  the 
same  way,  and  enforced  in  the  same  way,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
definition  of  municipal  law  would  be  one  and  the  same  thing 
irrespective  of  time  and  place.  But  inasmuch  as  law  is  not  a 
rigid  system,  that  it  is  a  thing  of  slow  and  painful  growth,  that 
it  originated  in  one  way  in  one  country,  that  it  grew  m  other 
forms  in  a  different  country,  and  that  the  laws  of  today  are  not 
the  same  as  those  of  the  past,  nor  indeed,  are  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  various  civilized  countries  of  the  present  day 
wholly  uniform,  it  follows  necessarily  that  a  definition  of  law 
applicable  to  a  particular  country  at  a  particular  time  is  likely  to 
be  restricted  and  narrow.  Even  if  it  accurately  expresses  the 
concept  of  law  of  the  particular  country  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  it  accurately  defines  law  as  understood  in  different 
countries  Therefore,  if  Mr.  John  Austin’s  definition  of  law  as 
a  command  or  rule  of  conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power 
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of  the  state  and  enforced  by  such  supreme  power  accurately  de¬ 
scribes  the  system  of  law  obtaining  in  England  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  it  does  not  follow 
that  such  a  conception  of  law  applies  equally  to  times  past  in  Eng¬ 
land.  To  illustrate:  custom  is  the  very  life  and  breath  of  law, 
and  the  law  ordinarily  administered  in  courts  of  justice  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world  is  not  the  law  prescribed  by  any  su¬ 
preme  master,  although  it  may  be  enforced  ultimately  by  the  sov¬ 
ereign  authority  of  the  state.  If,  then,  the  definition  be  lacking  in 
one  respect  it  is  fair  to  suspect  that  it  may  be  lacking  in  others,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  more  in  consonance  with  the  scientific  and  his¬ 
torical  spirit  of  the  present  time  to  survey  the  concept  and  his¬ 
tory  of  law  from  its  faint  beginnings  until  the  present  time.  In 
this  way  and  only  in  this  way  can  a  definition  be  found  large 
and  broad  enough  to  include  not  only  the  law  of  the  present  day 
but  that  which  in  times  past  has  been  considered  the  law  and  ob¬ 
served  as  such.  To  revert  to  the  common  law.  That  system  grew 
quietly,  silently,  in  the  various  parts  of  England  because  the  people 
of  primitive  England  possessed  a  unity  of  existence,  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuits,  and  the  conscience  of  the  people  produced  a  par¬ 
ticular  way  of  looking  at  the  transactions  of  life  and  their  neces¬ 
sary  regulation.  The  system  of  one  community  was  thus,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  system  of  a  neighboring,  community  and 
this  again  was  strangely  like  that  of  an  adjoining  one.  In  this 
wav  there  was  a  common  law  or  there  was  a  law  common  to  the 
various  peoples  and  localities  of  England.  This  law  obtained 
its  binding  force,  not  because  it  was  superimposed  by  a  sov¬ 
ereign  but  because  it  appealed  directly  to  the  enlightened  con¬ 
science  of  the  people  and  because  it  was  the  conscience  of  the 
people  applied  to  the  business  of  every  day  life.  If  this  law 
were  imposed  it  would  be  fairer  to  say  that  it  was  imposed  upon 
the  sovereign  not  by  the  sovereign  upon  the  people.  Mr.  Austin 
and  the  School  of  Analytical  Jurisprudence  would  meet  this  ob¬ 
jection  by  stating  that  when  common  law  had  become  the  law 
of  the  land  and  when  this  common  law  was  made  the  measure 
of  rights  in  a  judicial  proceeding,  the  King,  through  his  courts, 
may  be  said  to  prescribe  it;  if  not  directly,  indirectly,  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  rule  of  conduct.  In  other  words  the  royal  recognition 
is  equivalent  to  a  royal  command.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is 
wide  of  the  mark;  and  that  the  Crown  merely  sanctioned  that 
which  existed  and  which  was  morally  and  legally  binding  upon 
King  and  subject  alike. 

In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Austin  makes  the  conception  of  law 
depend  upon  the  fact  that  this  command  is  enforced  bv  the  sov¬ 
ereign  power  of  the  state  and  that  if  there  be  lacking  this  sov¬ 
ereign  power  there  can  be  no  enforcement  of  the  law.  If  the 
law  be  broken  somebody  must  be  charged  with  inflicting  a  pun¬ 
ishment  or  penalty,  technically  called  a  sanction.  That  there- 
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fore  which  lacks  a  sanction  may  be  morally  binding;  it  cannot 
be  legally  binding  because  this  would  conflict  with  Austins 
definition  of  law.  "  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  history  again 
o-ives  the  lie  to  Mr.  Austin;  for  in  times  past,  laws,  meaning 
thereby  rules  and  regulations,  did  exist;  that  courts  were  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions,  but  that  there  was  no  sovereign  power  to  execute  the  de¬ 
crees  or  judgments  of  such  courts.  Mr.  Austin  would  say  these 
laws  could  not  be  laws.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  these 
laws  could  not  be  laws  according  to  his  definition ;  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  general  understanding  of  law  obtaining  m  the  coun~ 
tries  with  which  he  was  familiar.  But  the  Icelandei  obeye  tie 
rule  and  regulation  irrespective  of  its  enforcement  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  state  and  would  no  doubt  have  been  astonished  to 
learn  that  he  was  yielding  to  a  dictate  of  morality  not  to  the  bind¬ 
ing  law  of  the  land.  Yet  such  must  be  the  situation  if  Mr.  ms 
tin’s  definition  is  correct.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  whi  e 
law  in  its  present  highly  developed  state  may  conform  closely 
to  Mr.  Austin’s  understanding  and  definition  of  it,  still  it  di 
not  originally  conform  and  that  the  requirements  of  Mr.  Austin 
were  not  in  times  past  regarded  as  essential  ingredients  of  law. 

Mr.  Austin’s  definition  of  law  is  faulty  in  another  particular. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  the  sanction  or  penalty  is  necessary  to  the 
conception  of  law,  Mr.  Austin’s  definition  is  clearly,  narrow  and 
restricted  in  that  it  limits  this  sanction  to  the  physical  iorce  of 
the  state,  whereas,  in  reality,  the  punishment  attached  to  the  in¬ 
fraction  of  the  law,  whether  it  be  physical  in  its  nature  or  moral, 
is  nevertheless  a  sanction  and  entitled  to  respect  if  only  the  fear 
of  this  sanction  or  its  existence  without  the  element  ot  tear 
prevents  people  from  violating  the  law  in  question..  If  we  an¬ 
alyze  our  own  feelings  we  must  be  aware  that  obedience  to  law 
is  enforced  at  times  not  by  the  threat  of  physical  or  coipoia 
punishment— not  merely  by  the  certainty  that  we  may  be  placed 
behind  the  bars,  and  shut  off  from  our  kind— but  from  the  feeling 
amounting  to  a  certaintv  that  the  breach  of  the  law  in  question 
would  expose  us  to  the  reprobation  of  all  good  men  and  women. 
In  other  words,  public  opinion  on  a  large  or  a  small  scale  has  m 
our  dav  and  generation  as  in  times  past,  assumed  the  form,  anc 
consistencv  of  a  sanction  and  the  fear  that  this  public  opinion 
mav  condemn  us  has  no  doubt  prevented  the  infraction  of  many 
a  law  and  has  served  as  a  punishment  for  its  violation.  In  Mr. 
John  Austin’s  analysis  that  only  was  law  which  was  commanded 
by  the  state  and  enforced  by  the  state,  a  conception  of  law  gen¬ 
erally  existing  at  the  present  time  regarding  municipal  laws  as 
such'  but  existing  in  its  highest  perfection  in  the  Empire  of  all 
the  Russias  It  must  not  be  denied  that  Mr.  Austin  s  work  was 
masterly  and  that  he  analyzed  the  essential  elements  composing 
his  definition  with  great  care,  fulness  and  logical  skill.  These 
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qualities  rather  than  the  style  of  the  book  impressed  his  contem¬ 
poraries  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  English  jurisprudence  still 
rests  in  the  shadow  of  Austin.  It  is  at  once  obvious  . that  Inter¬ 
national  Law  found  no  place  in  Mr.  Austin’s  system  and  the 
reasons  are  evident.  It  was  not  prescribed  by  any  one  sovereign 
or  body  of  sovereigns ;  a  breach  of  international  law  could  not 
be  punished  by  any  one  sovereign,  because  where  all  are  equal, — 
and  it  is  an  axiom  of  international  law  that  all  states  are  equal, 
— there  can  be  no  superior.  Municipal  law  was  unthinkable 
without  the  sheriff.  In  the  case  of  international  law  no  sheriff 
is  possible.  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  international  law  has  be¬ 
come  something  more  than  a  moral  code  in  the  last  two  cen¬ 
turies  and  a  half,  since  the  appearance  of  the  immortal  work  of 
Grotius  and  the  infractions  of  this  code  are  punished  by  the 
greatest  sanction  or  penalty  known  to  man :  the  scourge  of  war. 

Another  objection  which  Mr.  Austin  would  make  to  interna¬ 
tional  law  considered  as  law  is  its  lack  of  certainty.  That 
objection  is  important,  and  yet  the  existence  of  forty-five  courts 
of  appeal  in  the  forty-five  states  of  the  Union  would  imply  that 
municipal  law  is  somewhat  lacking  in  the  element  of  certainty. 
It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  international  law  is  more  uncertain 
than  municipal  law ;  it  is  likewise  a  fact  that  international  law  is 
becoming  more  certain  and  that  we  are  fast  approaching  the 
time  when  international  law  will  exist  as  a  broad,  positive,  and 
binding  system,  albeit  such  system  is  not  reduced  to  the  form 
and  precise  terms  of  a  code.  The  common  law  of  nations  like 
the  common  law  of  England  existed  without  the  need  of  a  writ¬ 
ing.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  codification  it  cannot  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  difficulty  of  giving  it  literary  form  and  consis¬ 
tency  will  unduly  tax  mankind.  It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Austin 
in  dealing  with  international  law  should  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  repeated  adjudications  by  the  most  distinguished 
judges  of  England  had  declared  international  law,  at  that  time 
generally  called  the  law  of  nations,  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
common  law  of  England.  This  oversight  or  omission  was  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Austin  was  not  sufficiently  learned 
in  the  nature  or  history  of  international  law  to  express  an  au¬ 
thoritative  opinion.  The  trouble  is,  however,  that  his  com¬ 
manding  position  in  the  realm  of  jurisprudence  has-  given  oracu¬ 
lar  value  to  his  utterances  and  international  law  has  been  treated 
for  the  past  seventy  years  and  more  with  scant  respect  by  law¬ 
yers  and  jurists  alike.  If  we  pass  to  our  own  country  we  find 
that  international  law  always  was  and  is  now  considered  a  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land, — both  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  by  the  authoritative  determination  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  For  this  purpose  reference  may  be  made  to  a  single 
case:  The  Paquete  Habana,  (1899)  i75  U.  S.,  677,  700,  in 
which  Mr.  Justice  Gray,  speaking  for  the  court,  declares: 
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“International  law  is  part  of  our  law,  and  must  be  ascertained  and  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  courts  of  justice  of  appropriate  jurisdiction,  as  often 
as  questions  of  right  depending  upon  it  are  duly  presented  for  their  de¬ 
termination.  For  this  purpose,  where  there  is  no  treaty,  and  no  controll¬ 
ing  executive  or  legislative  act  or  judicial  decision,  resort  must  be  had 
to  the  customs  and  usages  of  civilized  nations ;  and,  as  evidence  of  these, 
to  the  works  of  jurists  and  commentators,  who  by  years  of  labor,  re¬ 
search  and  experience,  have  made  themselves  peculiarly  well  acquainted 
with  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  Such  works  are  resorted  to  by 
judicial  tribunals,  not  for  the  speculations  of  their  authors  concerning 
what  the  law  ought  to  be,  but  for  trustworthy  evidence  of  what  the 
law  really  is.” 

It  therefore  appears,  as  far  as  the  United  States  is.  concerned, 
that  international  law  is  the  law  of  the  land ;  that  it  is  therefore 
municipal  law;  that  it  is  administered  in  the  courts  of  justice 
and  that  the  supreme  sovereign  power  of  the  United  States 
stands  behind  it  to  enforce  it  when  violated.  This  is  a  fact. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Austin’s  theory  if  it  applied  in  England,  which 
it  is  submitted  it  did  not,  cannot  be  true  of  the  United  States. 
If  international  law  is  municipal  law  of  the  United  States  it 
necessarily  follows  that  it  possesses  the  characteristics  of  muni¬ 
cipal  law  in  this  country.  And  if  Mr.  Austin’s  definition  is  not 
broad  enough  to  include  international  law,  it  follows  that  Mr. 
Austin’s  definition  is  faulty  rather  than  that  international  law  is 
not  law. 

From  the  fact  therefore  that  international  law  is  a  fundamental 
and  constituent  part  of  the  law  of  this  country  and  the  further 
fact  that  international  law  stands  on  an  equality  with  the  law 
of  the  Constitution,  and  that  international  law  therefore  stands 
superior  to  the  Jaw  of  the  individual  states,  it  necessarily  re¬ 
sults  that  the  correct  understanding  of  this  system  of  jurispru¬ 
dence  should  be  of  supreme  importance  alike  to  the  state  and  its 
citizens.  If  it  be  remembered  that  international  law  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  a  law  of  this  country,  but  is  the  admitted  and  accepted  com¬ 
mon  law  of  the  countries  of  the  civilized  world ;  that  this  law  is 
universally  looked  up  to,  administered  and  applied  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  nation  and  nation,  it  is  seen  at  once  that  a  knowledge 
of  this  system  as  a  whole  is  really  a  question  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship.  To  understand  our  foreign  policy  it  is  necessary  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  law  upon  which  that  foreign  policy  is  predicated. 
.To  understand  whether  a  given  policy  is  possible  or  not,  the  law 
underlying  this  policy  should  be  carefully  understood.  To  un¬ 
derstand  the  measure  of  our  rights  and  the  corresponding  du¬ 
ties,  we  must  know  the  law  upon  which  each  rests. 

Profoundly  impressed  by  these  considerations  a  number  of 
gentlemen  present  last  year  at  the  Mohonk  Conference  met  to¬ 
gether  to  form  a  Society  for  the  propagation  and  advancement 
of  international  law,  in  the  hope  that  this  society  should  draw 
to  itself  all  interested  in  the  study  of  international  law  and  all  those 


who  wished  the  establishment  of  our  international  relations  upon 
the  firm  and  enduring  basis  of  law  and  justice.  It  was  felt  that 
annual  meetings  of  such  a  Society  at  which  distinguished  per¬ 
sons — statesmen,  diplomatists,  professors  of  international  law, — 
should  meet,  read  papers  of  an  historical  or  theoretical  nature 
and  engage  in  the  discussion  of  questions  involving  international 
law,  would  not  only  bring  international  law  prominently  before 
the  people  but  would  count  for  much  in  the  dissemination  of 
those  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  which  must  in  the  course 
of  time  regulate  international  relations.  It  also  appeared  that 
the  Society  could  perform,  but  imperfectly,  its  mission  if  it  did 
not  have  a  publication  devoted  exclusively  to  its  aims  and 
purposes.  , 

It  was  therefore  deemed  essential  that  this  Society  should 
have  a  journal  devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  interna¬ 
tional  law;  that  this  journal  should  appear  regularly  at  stated 
intervals  as  the  organ  of  the  Society ;  that  it  should  contain  arti¬ 
cles  of  a  theoretical,  historical,  and  practical  nature,  a  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  the  recent  publications  on  international  law,  and  that 
it  should  present  reviews  written  by  competent  persons  on  the 
leading  publications  on  international  law  as  they  issue  from 
the  press.  The  Society  was  permanently  organized  on  the  9th 
day  of  January,  1906,  and  has  at  the  present  time  a  large  and 
influential  membership.  Plans  are  being  matured  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  journal  and  within  the  course  of  the  present  year 
it  is  expected  that  these  arrangements  will  culminate  in  the  is¬ 
sue  of  a  periodical,  the  only  journal  in  the  United  States  and  in¬ 
deed  in  the  English-speaking  world,  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
interests  of  international  law.  Perhaps  enthusiasm  may  lead 
us  to  over-estimate  the  influence  of  the  Society  of  International 
Law.  It  may  be  that  the  promoters  of  this  Society  likewise 
over-value  the  influence  and  importance  of  a  journal  in  the 
English  language  devoted  exclusively  to  International  Law. 
Yet  there  is  a  foundation  for  this  hope  and  expectation.  A 
few  enthusiastic  students  of  international  law  founded  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  International  Law  in  the  year  1873,  just  thirty-three 
years  ago.  The  Institute  has  regularly  prepared  and  issued  a 
journal  of  international  law  in  the  French  language,  and  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  annual  meetings  are  given  in  the  volume  called 
the  “Annuaire.” 

Ths  scholarly  and  intellectual  activity  has  produced  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  first  importance.  The  annual  meetings  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  production  of  numerous  resolutions  and  projects 
of  reform  which  have  made  their  way  to  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth.  There  is  not  a  government  which  has  not  relied  upon 
the  contributions  and  resolutions  of  these  enthusiasts  in  the  cause 
of  international  reform,  justice  and  peace. 

To  take  a  single  example:  A  few  days  ago  I  was  obliged  to 


consider  officially  the  question  of  the  expulsion  of  an  American 
citizen  from  a  foreign  country  and  the  limitations  upon  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  right. 

On  turning  to  the  Foreign  Relations  for  1895,  volume  2, 
page  775,  I  find  unmistakable  evidence  that  Mr.  Olney  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  was  familiar  with  the  Institute  of  International 
Law,  with  the  various  articles  published  in  the  Review  of  In¬ 
ternational  Law  and  Comparative  Legislation,  the  organ  of  the 
Society,  as  well  as  with  the  Annuaire.  On  page  770  ot  the 
volume  indicated  Mr.  Olney  quoted  at  length  from^  a  lepoit 
made  in  1888  by  Rolin-Jacquemyns,  the  Secretary  General  ot 
the  Institute  of  International  Law,  to  that  body  on  the  right  of 
expulsion  of  foreigners,  published  in  volume  20  at  page  498, 
.and  the  doctrine  there  formulated  is  made  at  once  the  basis  and 
the  measure  of  international  right.  On  page  776  Mr.  Olney 
quoted  from  the  Annuaire,  volume  11,  page  3I0>  and  on  page 
778  he  likewise  referred  to  the  Annuaire  as  an  authority. 

This  case  is  merely  an  isolated  example.  The  foreign  corre¬ 
spondence  of  recent  years  teems  with  references  alike  to  the  Re¬ 
view  of  International  Law  and  the  Annuaire,  and  if  time  pei- 
rnitted  it  would  be  as  profitable  as  it  would  be  interesting  to 
enumerate  some  of  the  more  important  instances.  For  the  pur 
pose  immediately  in  hand,  however,  the  single  reference  suf¬ 
fices.  For  it  shows  beyond  the  peradventure  of  doubt  that  the 
scientific  study  and  development  of  international  law  are  of 
fundamental  and  far-reaching  importance,  and  that  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  a  learned,  scholarly  and  impartial  association  control 
the  actions  of  governments  beyond  the  dream  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and,  indeed,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  language  itself  in 
which  these  conclusions  were  formulated. 

Fortified  by  the  example  of  the  International  Law  Society  of 
Europe,  it  is  neither  vain  nor  idle  to  hope  that  the  American 
Society' of  International  Law,  organized  by  enthusiastic  students 
of  international  law,  by  professors  and  teachers  of  the  science, 
by  those  whose  daily  business  it  is  to  interpiet  intei  national  law 
and  to  apply  it  to  complicated  questions  of  international  policy, 
may,  in  the  course  of  time,  exercise  a  wise  and  salutary  influ¬ 
ence  at  home ;  that  its  conclusions,  based  upon  impartial  research 
and  with  a  single  eye  to  accuracy  and  justice,  may  directly  influ¬ 
ence  the  Government ;  and  that  the  transactions  of  the  Society 
and  the  various  publications  it  may  undertake,  will  educate  an 
intelligent  and  law-abiding  people  in  those  fundamental  conclu 
sions  of  international  law  without  which  peace  is  a  dream,  war 
the  exercise  of  unregulated  brutal  force,  national  honor  may  not 
be  preserved.  To  extend  these  doctiines,  to  add  to  the  concept 
of  international  law,  to  make  its  provisions  familiar  alike .  to 
Government  and  governed,  is  the  aim,  the  hope,  the  expectation 
of  this  society.  (Applause.) 
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The  Chairman  :  We  are  now  to  hear  from  Hon.  Emlin 
McClain,  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 

THE  RELATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  TO  IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  EMLIN  MC  CLAIN. 

Mr.  President ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Special  sessions  of 
this  Conference  have  been  given  over  to  the  educators,  a  special 
session  ha,s  been  given  over  to  the  business  men,  but  I  believe 
this  is  the  first  time  that  a  session  has  been  given  over  in  some 
sort  of  way  to  lawyers.  The  question  might  perhaps  arise, 
what  business  lawyers  have  at  a  peace  conference  anyway ;  their 
voice  is  usually  for  war.  But  if  a  neophyte  may  take  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  going  back  to  the  beginning  of  things,  it  seems  just  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  bent  of  the  Conference  towards  peace  and  the  lay¬ 
ing  away  of  the  -  elementary  idea  of  international  arbitration 
justifies  a  little  reconsideration.  International  arbitration,  as  I 
understand  it,  has  nothing  to  do  with  war  or  peace.  Interna¬ 
tional  arbitration  predicates  war.  What  is  the  use  of  having  an 
arbitration  unless  it  can  be  enforced?  How  can  it  be  enforced 
without  war?  If  you  encourage  two  nations  to  submit  their 
controversy  to  a  tribunal  and  get  a  decision  of  that  tribunal, 
and  then  the  nation  against  which  the  decision  is  rendered  re¬ 
fuses  to  comply  with  it,  is  not  there  every  incentive  to  war? 
Two  men  in  their  private  affairs  may  go  to  a  lawsuit,  but  if 
after  having  had  a  lawsuit  and  one  of  them  succeeding  and 
getting  a  decision  of  the  court  in  his  favor,  the  other  refuses  to 
comply  with  it,  I  do  not  know  what  would  be  more  promotive  of 
a  personal  feud.  So  I  beg  to  suggest  with  all  deference  that  in¬ 
ternational  arbitration  does  not,  in  its  essentials,  make  either 
for  peace  or  for  war.  Just  as  private  law  tends  to  the  raising 
and  determination  of  issues  between  individuals,  so  international 
law  tends  to  the  raising  and  the  determination  of  issues  between 
nations,  but  somewhere  there  must  be  the  enforcing  power.  In 
the  case  of  the  private  individual,  the  enforcing  power  is  the 
sovereign  over  and  above,  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state; 
but  nations  have  no  over  and  above  sovereign  and  the  enforcing 
power  is,  perhaps,  dead.  Let  me  lay  it  aside  for  a  moment  only 
to  come  back  to  it,  the  enforcing  power  is  essentially  and  in  the 
logical  result  only  the  enforcing  power  of  war.  There  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  analogy,  however,  a  very  helpful  analogy,  I  trust  we  may 
find  it,  between  international  law  and  the  law  between  individu¬ 
als.  The  law  between  individuals  was  not  established  in  the  first 
place  for  the  purpose  ostensibly  or  definitely  of  preventing  in¬ 
dividuals  from  fighting,  the  strong  from  oppressing  the  weak; 
it  was  intended  primarily  to  simply  regulate  the  fight,  so  that 
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everybody  else  would  not  be  mixed  up  in  it,  so  that  the  two  in¬ 
dividuals  who  were  at  outs  with  each  other  might  have  some 
way  of  getting  to  an  end  of  their  controversy  without  involving 
all  their  friends  and  neighbors,  and  causing  a  public  disturb¬ 
ance.  The  ruler,  the  sovereign,  the  guiding  power,  whatever  it 
might  have  been  in  the  community,  said  to  them  :  “I  will  determine 
between  you;  you  submit  that  matter  to  me;  I  will  render  a 
determination  of  it  and  you  need  not  have  your  private  war- 
fare.”  It  did  not  follow  that  they  would  be  satisfied ;  it  did  not 
follow  that  after  that  determination  was  made,  they  would  be 
any  better  friends  than  they  were  before ;  but  it  did  follow  that 
everybody  else,  seeing  that  here  was  a  way  by  which  the  con¬ 
troversy  could  be  determined,  ceased  to  bother  about  it,  and  it 
did  not  become  a  cause  of  turmoil.  That  is  the  function  of  in¬ 
ternational  law.  When  two  nations  go  to  war  without  any 
arbitration,  without  any  tribunal,  they  do  not  go  to  war  on  a 
definite  issue.  You  never  saw  a  war  fought  on  a  definite  issue , 
you  knew  afterwards  what  this  or  that  war  was  about,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  controversy,  it  involved  the  national  honor,  it  involved 
the  national  security,  it  involved  the  whole  history  of  the  two 
peoples,  it  involved  everything  they  could  possibly  imagine  as 
constituting  any  ground  of  difference  between  them.  But 
when  disputing  nations  have  once  been  induced  to  come  down 
to  a  deliberate  statement  of  their  differences,  so  that  it  can  be 
ascertained  just  what  the  trouble  is,  and  especially  if  they  have 
further  been  induced  to  ask  an  adjustment  of  these  differences, 
then  the  atmosphere  has  been  cleared.  It  is  very  doubtful  it  the 
states  will  be  willing  to  go  to  war  after  the  issue  has  been  made 
clear  and  it  is  perfectly  definite  how  insignificant  a  matter  it  is 
that  they  are  really  quarreling  about.  That  is  the  advantage  o 
arbitration,  and  the  advantage  of  international  law  is  that  it 
secures  for  that  arbitration  a  public,  a  world-wide  respect  which 
could  not  possibly  be  secured  otherwise.  It  seems  to  me  there 
was  once  an  arbitration  in  which  the  United  States  was  on  one 
side  and  Great  Britain  on  the  other,  and  they  agreed  to  refer  it 
to  Napoleon,  when  he  was  not  Emperor.  The  United  States 
thought  that  was  a  pretty  good  thing.  Here  the  head  ot  a 
republic  was  to  be  the  arbitrator,  and,  of  course,  his  sympa¬ 
thies  would  be  with  a  republic.  But  before  he  got  to  a  deter¬ 
mination,  behold,  he  became  the  French  Emperor,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately,  as  the  United  States  thought,  his  sympathies  were  now 
with  a  monarchy  instead  of  with  a  republic,  and  he  decided 
against  us.  If  arbitration  means  simply  that  you  are  to  ask 
somebody  in  an  indefinite  way  on  his  own  judgment,  without 
any  guidance  or  rule  of  procedure  to  say  which  of  the  parties 
is  in  the  right,  you  have  an  arbitration  that  is  unsatisfactory, 
not  only  to  the  parties,  but  to  the  world.  And  being  thus  un¬ 
satisfactory  it  does  not  necessarily  secure  the  approval  of  the 
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world,  nor  does  the  winning  party  in  the  arbitration  have  the 
backing  of  any  great  public  sentiment.  But  if  by  international 
law  you  can  prescribe  not  only  a  method  of  procedure,  but 
also  a  set  of  rules,  definite  as  may  be,  in  acordance  with  which 
rights  may  be  adjudicated  and  determined,  then  you  have  back 
of  the  decision  of  an  arbitrator  or  board  of  arbitration,  the  moral 
iorce  of  that  decision,  as  being  rendered  in  accordance  with 
some  principle  of  justice  and  reason,  instead  of  according  to 
the  interest  of  the  court  of  arbitration  or  its  mere  whim,  and 
you  also  have  back  of  that  decsion  an  immense  power  of  self¬ 
enforcement. 

There  are  many  influences  that  are  making  for  peace,  and  I 
suppose  that  international  arbitration,  supplemented  as  it  may 
be  and  ought  to  be,  by  international  law,  is  only  one  of  them. 
Here  we  have  the  history  again,  the  parallel  history  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  law  and  international  law.  We  have  first  only  a  cessation  of 
turmoil,  but  ultimately  we  have  a  system  of  rules,  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  which  makes  for  justice,  makes  for  right,  makes  for  the 
protection  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  in  that  system 
we  all  glory.  International  law  will  furnish  first,  only  the  means 
of  adjustment  to  suppress  turmoil  to  some  extent,  inadequately, 
perhaps ;  but  ultimately  it  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  right 
and  justice,  and  when  you  have  a  system  which  promotes  right 
and  justice,  you  will  find  that  no  state  will  dare  to  face  the 
world  in  insisting  upon  a  position  which  a  tribunal,  which  has 
the  respect  of  the  world,  has  determined  to  be  unjust  and  un¬ 
fair.  It  may  not  essentially  make  for  peace.  There  has  been 
and  perhaps  still  is  a  misapprehension  that  law  and  litigation 
and  lawyers  do  not  make  for  private  peace;  so  there  may  be  the 
same  misapprehension  that  the  rules  of  international  law  and 
the  lawyers  in  cases  in  international  law  and  tribunals  de¬ 
ciding  questions  in  international  law  will  not  make  for  peace. 
And  yet,  somehow,  it  has  come  about  that  the  enforcement  of 
pi  lvate  law,  the  administration  of  private  justice  is  now  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  gi  eat  safeguard  of  the  weak  against  the  strong; 
and  so  I  believe,  it  will  eventually  turn  out  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  international  law  will  exercise  the  greatest  power  to¬ 
wards  the  extermination  of  war  and  the  bringing  about  of  peace 

of  any  influences*  with  which  this  Conference  has  been  con¬ 
cerned.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley:  I  thought  I  detected  in  the  address 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa,  a  trace  of  fear  that 
some  nation  may  in  the  future  repudiate  an  arbitral  award. 
During  the  last .  one  hundred  years,  in  over  two  hundred 
cases  of  international  arbitration,  with  a  very  imperfect  sys¬ 
tem  of  international  law,  no  great  nation  has  ever  contested 
an  award.  In  only  one  case,  and  that  of  a  very  small  nation, 
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has  any  decision  been  repudiated.  In  my  opinion  there  is  not 
the  slightest  danger.  We  do  not  need  an  army  to  enforce  the 
decisions  of  the  Hague  Court;  they  must  be  enforced  by  respect 
for  that  court  and  for  the  moral  force  which  it  represents. 

Mr.  Justice  McClain  :  I  have  no  idea  the  decisions  will 
not  be  enforced,  but  there  should  be  something  more  than  the 
mere  moral  force  to  enforce  them  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Smiley:  Do  you  think  any  nation  will  ever  refuse  to 
accept  an  award  ? 

Mr.  Justice  McClain:  I  have  no  more  idea  that  there 
would  be  disregard  of  the  findings  of  such  a  tribunal  than  I  have 
that  when  Brown  gets  a  judgment  against  Jones  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  governor  of  the  state  to  call  out  the  militia  to  en¬ 
force  the  decision. 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  now  to  have  an  address  from 
Hon.  Frank  Plumley,  of  Northfield,  Vermont,  who  had  the 
distinguished  honor  of  being  called  to  serve  as  arbitrator  in 
three  of  the  Venezuelan  Claims  cases,  having  been  selected  by 
England,  France  and  The  Netherlands  to  adjudicate  their  claims 
against  Venezuela. 

!  REMARKS  OF  FION.  FRANK  PLUMLEY. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con¬ 
ference:  After  the  rich  intellectual  feast  of  these  days  and  the  de¬ 
cidedly  good  feast  of  the  evening,  there  is  no  necessity,  I  know, 
that  I  speak,  and  when  I  am  through,  I  fear  you  will  find  that  it  is 
no  luxury.  But  my  heart  is  full  of  thanks  tonight;  first  to  our 
distinguished  host  for  the  privilege  of  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the 
notable  men  and  women,  and  the  advanced  thinkers  along  the 
lines  of  peace,  who  have  illuminated  these  hours  by  their  presence 
and  their  voices.  I  am  also  especially  thankful,  from  my  stand¬ 
point,  to  the  committee  on  resolutions.  If  they  had  said  any  less 
than  they  did,  in  my  judgment  they  would  have  said  too  little, 
if  they  had  gone  any  further,  in  my  judgment  they  would  have 
gone  too  far.  (Applause.)  We  must  remember,  and  I  can 
speak  thus  far  with  knowledge,  that  the  great  common  people 
are  not  advanced  thinkers  along  these  lines.  I  hey  have  not  been 
!  educated  by  years  of  attendance  upon  this  Conference,  and  by 
years  of  careful  attention  to  these  thoughts ;  they  are  what  I 
am,  just  a  common  man  out  of  the  common  mass,  and  they  are 
not  ready  for  the  deliverances  that  some  of  you  are  ready  to 
make.  If  you  would  move  mankind  you  must  mix  with  it.  If 
we  are  to  be  the  intellectual  leaven  which  shall  lift  mankind  to 
the  exalted  positions  we  would  have  them  occupy  on  these  ques- 
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tions,  we  must  remain  with  the  people  and  think  with  them  and 
have  them  think  with  us.  What  good  would  it  do  the  housewife 
to  put  her  leaven  in  one  pot  and  her  meal  in  the  other?  The 
leaven  would  sour  and  the  meal  would  not  rise.  We  must  keep 
with  the  people  if  we  are  to  be  the  lever  that  moves  them  and 
the  great  body  of  mankind.  The  great  heart  of  this  nation  beats 
true  to  the  thought  of  peace  and  it  beats  well  along  the  lines  of 
international  arbitration  as  a  means  of  peace,  but  the  great  body 
of  this  nation  still  believes,  honestly  and  sincerely  believes,  in 
the  protective  value  of  army  and  navy,  and  we  should  simply 
add  another  obstacle  in  our  course  and  stay  the  progress  of  the 
propaganda  we  are  thinking  to  promote,  if  we  place  along  the 
lines  we  would  develop,  these  blocks,  for  such  they  would  be. 
Why  drive  two  horses  if  one  will  draw  the  load  and  will  reach 
the  place ;  one  may  be  balky  while  the  other  is  sure.  It  is  well 
for  our  intellectual  gratification  and  for  our  own  aspiration,  to 
rise  to  mountain  heights  in  the  intellectual  processes,  but  if  our 
intellectual  efforts  are  to  move  the  world,  it  is  better  that  we 
should  lift  one  million  men  one  inch  toward  the  right  and  the  goal 
of  our  ambition  than  to  move  a  hundred  men  to  the  very  heights 
of  the  intellectual  thought  involved.  So  I  say  I  am  glad  that 
you  stayed,  as  a  committee,  where  you  did  stay.  The  great 
body  of  mankind  Would  still  keep  the  bull  dog,  they  would  quar¬ 
rel  with  President  Faunce  as  to  the  place  he  should  occupy,  they 
would  put  him  not  in  the  front  yard,  but  in  the  back ;  they  would 
keep  him  in  the  back  yard  for  burglars  and  tramps,  but  they 
would  keep  the  bull  dog.  (Applause.)  Until  we  have  got  them 
out  of  that  idea,  it  is  not  best  to  venture  our  position  on  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  dog.  What  harm  does  it  do  to  keep  a  bronze  * 
dog  at  the  front  to  speak  a  welcome  of  devotion  and  loyalty, 
which  are  the  attributes  of  the  dog’s  heart,  but  to  keep  the  other 
fellow  in  the  back  yard  for  defence?  It  is  best  that  we  should 
follow  the  line  which  a  lawyer  would  pursue  as  he  seeks  from 
the  jury  his  verdict.  He  never  would  introduce  before  them  a 
thing  not  essential  to  his  verdict ;  and  he  would  not  disturb  a 
man’s  convictions,  because  he  wants  to  win  that  man’s  heart 
and  judgment,  and  we  would  better  move  along  the  lines  of 
least  resistance.  What  matters  it  about  armament  or  disarma¬ 
ment,  if  we  are  right,  if  we  can  bring  the  heart  of  men  to  beat 
in  unison  with  ours  for  peace,  if  we  can  lead  their  intellectual 
convictions  along  the  lines  of  international  arbitration  as  the 
means  of  peace?  What  matters  it  about  armament  or  disarma¬ 
ment?  These  are  but  incidents  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
world,  and  when  we  have  presented  a  substitute,  disarmament 
will  have  wrought  its  own  work  in  its  own  way,  and  armaments 
will  cease  because  they  are  no  longer  necessary. 

Stand  as  I  have  stood  upon  the  mountain  top  in  the  early 
morning,  and  find  it  bathed  and  enshrouded  with  fog  and  mist. 
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Do  I  press  away  the  sun  and  hold  it  back,  while  with  my  puny 
hands  I  try  to  draw  down  the  fog  and  break  away  the  mist .  No,  1 
bid  welcome  to  the  orb  of  day  and  lift  him  out  of  his  dark  bed 
of  the  night,  and  no  sooner  do  his  rays  strike  the  mist  than  it  is 
dispelled  and  the  fogs  are  broken  up.  They  are  gone  and  the 
crags  and  peaks  are  illuminated  by  the  crimson  glory,  and  every 
crevice  is  filled  with  rich  effulgence.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  On  my  own  responsibility,  I  want  to  call 
on  a  lady  whose  profession  it  is  to  enlighten  other  women  on 
the  affairs  of  the  day,  Miss  Janet  Richards,  of  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Miss  Tanet  Elizabeth  Richards:  Mr.  President,  Gentle - 
tlemen  and  Ladies:  When  I  came  to  this  Conference,  I  can 
truly  say  I  had  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  saying  one  word  at 
any'  of  its  sessions.  But  because  of  a  certain  omission  that  1 
have  remarked,  the  spirit  has  moved  me  to  say  a  few  words. 

In  view  of  the  variety  and  wide  range  of  the  discussions  of 
the  great  questions  under  consideration  here,  it  may  be  won¬ 
dered,  what  can  have  been  omitted  ?  What  possible  thought 
idea  or  suggestion  that  ought  to  have  been  made,  has  been  le. 
out?  Well,  gentlemen,  perhaps  it  has  not  been  intentionally 
omitted,  but  I  can  think  the  records  of  these  sessions  will  bear 
me  out  when  I  sav  that  as  yet  no  formal  invitation  has  been 
extended,  no  definite  desire  voiced  to  enlist  in  this  great  wor 
the  influence  and  formal  co-operation  of  women  and  womens 
organizations.  We  have  heard  many  other  great  and  P0"^" 
influences  invoked  in  this  cause;  religion,  philosophy,  the  pres, 
and  the  pulpit,  colleges  and  universities,  state  legislatures,  courts 
and  jurists  business  organizations,  kindred  conventions,  even 
the  National  Congress  itself,  and  some  one  has  even  proposed 
so  ambitious  a  thing  as  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu 
tion !  And  we  have  heard  at  least  two  speakers  very  strongly 
and  verv  wisely  advocate  that  we  begin  with  the :  little  children 
in  instilling  the  peace  principle.  Yet  tio  one  in  this  entire  Co 
ference  has  so  much  as  hinted  that  it  would  be  desirable  and 

helpful  to  enlist  the  aid  of  organized  women.  . 

As  a  disseminator  of  ideas,  a  means  of  communication,  as  a 
“medium  of  exchange”  so  to  speak,  I  think  you  will  all  admit 
that  woman  is  hard  to  beat.  Indeed  it  may  be  ventured  that  as 
a  circulating  medium  she  almost  exceeds  the  circulating  power 
of  the  national  currency.  (Laughter.)  No  one  doubts 
potency  and  effectiveness  that  lie  behind  that  familiar  phrase, 
“The  influence  of  women.”  Seriously  then,  let  me  call  yo  r 
attention  to  the  ways  in  which  women  can  help  you  _ 

First,  there  are  the  Mothers,  who  are  the  natural  trainers  of 
the  little  children  you  want  to  reach.  You  can  reach  the  organ¬ 
ized  mothers”  through  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers.  Then 
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there  are  the  “vicarious  mothers,”  that  large,  honorable  and  de¬ 
voted  sisterhood,  so  many  of  whom  are  unselfishly  engaged  in 
bringing  up  other  people’s  children.  Then  there  are  the  women 
teachers,  and  the  women  students  in  many  colleges  of  whom 
mention  was  graciously  made  this  morning  by  President  Faunce. 
Then  there  are  the  Church  societies  and  guilds,  and  perhaps 
most  influential  of  all,  the  women’s  clubs  and  large  organiza¬ 
tions,  notably  the  National  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  an 
organization  more  than  200,000  strong,  whose  biennial  meeting 
is  being  held  this  week  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  which  would 
doubtless  pass  a  resolution  in  favor  of  international  arbitration 
and  for  the  consideration  of  the  reduction  of  armaments  at  The 
Hague,  if  invited  to  do  so  by  this  Conference.  And  lastly  there 
are  the  women  lecturers, — particularly  those  who  talk  on  the 
current  events  of  the  day  before  women’s  clubs  and  other  organ¬ 
izations,  to  which  confraternity  I  have  the  honor  to  belong. 

During  the  ten  years  of  my  active  work,  I  have  neglected 
no  opportunity  to  present  and  to  advocate  to  my  audiences  all 
the  purposes  and  objects  for  which  the  Lake  Mohonk  Confer¬ 
ence  stands.  Indeed,  in  previous  years  I  have  made  a  special 
topic  of  these  Lake  Mohonk  meetings,  and  have  failed  to  do  so 
this  year  only  because  I  adjourned  the  talks  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  usual  in  order  that  I  might  attend  the  Conference 
myself  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  inspiration  of  its  meetings 
for  future  use.  I  intend  making  my  first  lecture  next  fall  a 
summary  of  the  year’s  work  for  Peace  and  Arbitration,  thus  add¬ 
ing  my  mite  to  the  good  work  of  spreading  the  gospel  of  peace 
on  earth. 

In  conclusion,  if  you  will,  by  special  invitation,  secure  the  ac¬ 
tive  co-operation  of  the  large  organizations  of  women,  I  think 
I  can  safely  promise  that  it  will  perceptibly  hasten  the  happy 
day,  when  shall  be  realized  that  greatly  to  be  desired  end  of 
permanent  peace  through  international  arbitration. 

General  James  Grant  Wilson  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
The  American  army  should  need  no  defence  here ;  the  history 
of  its  glorious  deeds  of  the  last  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  is 
its  sufficient  defence.  First,  was  one  of  the  great  leaders  of 
that  army,  who  was  the  noblest  and  purest  character  of  modern 
times,  possibly  of  all  times,  and  who  has  been  so  well  described 
as  being  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen,”  a  man  who  also  won  enduring  renown  as  a 
statesman;  then  came  the  majestic  and  magnificent  Scott,  hero 
°f.  war  in  Mexico,  which  was  pronounced  by  Wellington  as 
being  one  of  the  most  successful  campaigns  recorded  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  and  who,  as  was  stated  on  this  floor  yesterday,  was 
a  merciful  conqueror;  then  came  the  third  great  soldier  of  our 
Cn  il  War,  whom  it  was  my  honor  to  follow  down  the  Missis- 
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sippi  Valley,  who  at  the  close  of  the  war  gave  the  most  merciful 
terms  recorded  in  military  history,  who  refused  to  allow  a  single 
gun  to  be  fired  in  honor  of  our  victory  over  the  Confederates, 
for,  as  Grant  said,  “They  are  our  countrymen,”  a  man  who 
gained  renown  as  a  statesman,  who  gave  us  civil  service,  who 
gave  us  honest  money,  who  gave  us  justice  to  the  Indian  and 
who  gave  us  peace  with  arbitration.  These  three  examples,  I 
think,  of  the  character  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  our  army 
would  seem  to  be  sufficient  defence  of  the  high  character  of  that 
army  and  its  sister  service,  the  navy,  who  have  no  superiors  to¬ 
day  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Perhaps  the  greatest  glory 
of  this  triumvirate  of  uncrowned  American  kings  was  that  they 
were  alike  spotless  in  all  the  various  relations  of  private  life ; 
their  memory  will  be  cherished  far  on  in  summers  that  we  shall 
not  see ;  upon  the  adamant  of  their  fame  the  stream  of  time  will 
beat  without  injury;  and  their  names  will  endure  during  the 
everlasting  ages. 

Rev.  Dr.  Floyd  W.  Tompkins,  of  Philadelphia:  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man:  I  wish  to  offer  a  resolution,  and  in  connection  with  it  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words.  I  think  there  are  two  or  three 
things  that  are  remarkably  evident  to  everyone  who  thought¬ 
fully  passes  two  or  three  days  at  a  Mohonk  Conference.  First, 
we  think  of  the  faith  of  our  host  in  the  magnificent  principles  that 
he  is  preaching,  and  about  which  we  have  been  considering  dur¬ 
ing  these  days ;  faith  which  sees  and  feels  already  the  magnificent 
glory  of  this  international  arbitration.  Next  we  see  the  power 
of  Hope.  Hope  is  a  great  thing,  and  very  few  people  understand 
it.  It  is  the  magnificent  seeing  of  a  vision  and  bringing  it 
down  to  present  life.  Hope  is  the  power  by  which  the  sculptor 
stands  before  his  marble  and  sees  not  the  chips  flying  from  his 
mallet  and  chisel,  but  only  the  wonderful  person  imprisoned 
therein  that  he  is  trying  to  bring  to  the  sight  of  others.  Hope  is 
the  power  by  which  the  musician  sits  at  the  instrument  and 
brings  out  a  symphony  which  has  alreadv  sung  its  glory  within 
his  own  soul.  Hope  is  the  power  by  which  the  artist  stands 
before  the  canvas,  and,  regardless  of  the  canvas,  makes  us  see 
that  which  he  has  already  seen  within  his  own  spirit.  Hope  is 
the  power  by  which,  beginning  twenty-two  years  ago  in  the 
Indian  Conference,  and  twelve  years  ago  in  this  International 
Arbitration  Conference,  Mr.  Smiley  saw  possibilities  of  reform 
and  gathered  together  these  men  and  women  year  after  year  to 
make  the  vision  possible.  That  is  Hope.  Is  it  not  an  inspiration, 
as  we  talk  about  international  arbitration,  to  know  that  we 
see  here  the  vision  of  it  and  bring  it  down  to  life  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  which  can  never  fail?  So  it  is  with  the  power  of  per¬ 
sistence.  How  long  Mr.  Smiley  has  worked  with  others  on  the 
Indian  and  this  international  arbitration  question,  keeping  at  it! 


That  is  the  thing  that  tells, — that  persistence.  It  is  the  deter¬ 
mination  which  will  never  stay  down  which  brings  the  glory  of 
all  work  and  which  means  the  assurance  and  final  certainty  of 
that  for  which  we  labor  and  strive.  In  recognition  of  all  this,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

“ Resolved ,  T hat  we,  the  members  of  the  twelfth  Lake  Mohonk  Conference 
on  International  Arbitration,  most  heartily  thank  our  gracious  hosts,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Smiley,  for  the  de¬ 
light  and  inspiration  they  have  granted  us  during  these  happy  days  of 
consultation,  social  intercourse  and  communion.  May  God  hold  them 
ever  in  His  keeping  and  grant  them  inwardly  the  peace  which  their  love 
and  faith  have  created  in  the  outward  things  of  this  mountain  home.  May 
they  live  to  see  the  full  answer  to  their  prayers  and  works,  and  may  the 
unfailing  courtesy  and  brotherly  kindness,  which  we  have  here  silently 
appreciated,  at  length  meet  with  that  outburst  of  gratitude,  in  a  land  where 
the  heart  can  speak  without  restraint,  which  shall  prove  the  glory  of 
those  whose  hospitality  is  poured  out,  and  the  blessedness  of  the  peace¬ 
makers.”  (Applause.) 

Rev.  Dr.  Philip  S.  Moxom,  of  Springfield,  Mass. :  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent:  I  take  great  pleasure  in  seconding 'the  resolution  that  is 
before  us.  I  wish  Mr.  Smiley  were  not  here.  I  would  like  to 
say  some  things  that  I  feel,  but  he  will  pardon  me  if  I  say  that 
he  is  a  striking  example  of  what  has  been  so  well  characterized 
as  the  man  of  vision.  Emerson  said  the  weak  man  sees  the 
houses  that  are  built  and  the  farms  that  are  tilled,  the  strong 
man  sees  the  possible  houses  and  farms,  his  eye  breeds  estates 
as  fast  as  the  sun  breeds  clouds.  The  men  who  push  the  world 
on  are  the  men  who  see  visions.  They  are  not  fancies,  they  are 
not  mirages,  but  they  are  true  glimpses  of  the  reality  that  may 
still  lie  in  the  matrix  of  the  future,  but  which  are  sure  to  come 
forth  in  full  birth  of  strength  and  splendor  as  the  years  of  God 
pass.  Such  is  Mr.  Smiley,  our  honored  host,  a  man  of  vision. 
When  we  gathered  here  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  Mr.  President, 
we  were  described  in  some  quarters  as  a  group  of  agreeable  fa¬ 
natics,  of  pleasant  dreamers,  of  sentimental  speculators,  on  the 
course  of  humanity.  The  newspapers  disregarded  us;  they  did 
not  print  reports  of  the  Conference.  At  length  thev  came  to 
print  a  brief  paragraph  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner ;  today  thev 
are  printing  column  after  column  and  they  are  writing  editorials 
and  thev  are  considering  at  last  that  in  the  brief  space  of  scarcelv 
more  than  a  decade,  this  Conference,  which  is  the  organized 
thought  of  Mr.  Smiley,  has  a  function  in  the  world  and  in  the 
civilization  of  todav.  How  are  we  to  show  our  appreciation  and 
our  gratitude  to  Mr.  Smiley  but  by  fulfilling  that  function  of 
being  his  organized  thought  and  energy  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  end  which  he  so  unselfishly  seeks :  to  diffuse  information  :  to 
scatter  the  seeds  of  the  great  moral  principle ;  to  bring  out  into 
clearer  light  the  things  that  men  and  women  know,  but  which 
they  have  not  yet  got  into  their  inner  consciousness,  and  which 
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have  not  yet  gripped  their  wills  to  make  them  feel  that  the  ideal 
things  of  which  we  talk  are,  after  all,  the  real  things.  Deeper 
and  higher  than  armies  and  navies  and  courts  even,  are  these 
great  ideas  which  are  shaping  the  character  and  the  destiny  of 
humanity. 

One  of  the  reasons  of  war  has  been  ignorance  of  men  of  one 
another,  the  ignorance  of  peoples  one  of  another.  That  thought 
has  been  brought  out  repeatedly  in  this  Conference — ignorance 
of  one  another’s  language,  and  one  another’s  methods ;  ignor¬ 
ance  of  and  want  of  appreciation  of  their  personality,  their  tastes, 
their  aims  and  their  ideals.  Just  in  proportion  .as  that  knowledge 
grows,  men  come  together  and  they  have  no  disposition  to  fight. 
Clear  up  misunderstandings,  and  you  have  taken  away  a  large 
part  of  the  causes  of  war. 

I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  saying  a 
word  or  two  on  two  or  three  truths  that  have  come  out ;  they  are 
certain  principles,  we  may  say,  which  have  come  out  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  this  conference.  It  was  distinctly  limited  by  Mr. 
Smiley,  himself  at  the  beginning,  to  the  principle  of  ar¬ 
bitration.  It  was  not  a  peace  congress,  but  it  was  a  conference 
for  the  promotion  of  international  arbitration.  It  has  gone 
on  in  the  logical  line  of  its  proper  development  to  begin  to  ask 
that  nations  shall  consider  the  advisability  and  feasibility  of  put¬ 
ting  a  limit  to  the  excessive  armaments  which  are  burdening  the 
nations  of  the  old  world  and  which  are  somewhat,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  navy  is  concerned,  in  danger  of  burdening  our  own  coun¬ 
try.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  felt  very  deeply  what  General 
Wilson  said.  In  every  fibre  of  my  body,  and  every  drop  of  my 
blood,  I  am  a  soldier.  I  love  the  soldier.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  for  a  few  years  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  It  is  one 
of  the  proudest  things  that  I  remember.  There  has  been  no  re¬ 
flection  here  upon  the  soldier  or  sailor,  but  upon  that  condition 
and  temper  in  humanity  which  make  the  soldier  necessary.  We 
honor  our  soldiers ;  they  have  been  men,  true  and  good.,  and  they 
are  among  the  best  advocates  of  peace  and  arbitration  today. 
And  the  same  is  true  of  our  magnificent  navy..  But  we  wish  . to 
take  away  that  cause  which  makes  the  vocation  of  the  soldier 
and  of  the  fighter  necessary;  and  that,  please  God,  we  mean  to  do. 

International  arbitration  does  check  the  impulse  to  war  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  time  for  reflection,  and  men  who  stop  to  think 
about  what  thev  are  going  to  fight  about  generally  do  not  fight. 
If  the  Court  of  The  Hague  gives  the.  time  and  opportunity  for 
pause,  the  settlement  of  difficulties  without  dishonor  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course.  It  is  also  true,  when  it  is  said  that  when  we 
have  accomplished  our  end  and  gotten  the  world  to  thinking  as 
we  do  on  the  subject  of  peace,  then  armaments  will  disappear  by 
their  loss  of  vocation.  I  dare  to  predicate  this  that  great  arma¬ 
ments,  such  armaments  as  are  aimed  at  today,  are  now  unneces- 
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sary.  I  know  of  no  reason  existing  in  the  civilized  world  why 
we  should  go  on  piling  up  battleship  upon  battleship,  any  more 
than  Germany  and  France  and  England  and  other  nations  in 
Europe  should  go  on  piling  up  thousands  upon  thousands  in  their 
already  colossal  standing  armies.  We  are  not  ‘'peace  at  any 
price  ’  people,  but  we  do  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  right¬ 
eousness  in  civilization.  I  will  state  two  principles  very  briefly 
which  I  believe  to  be  fundamental.  The  first  of  these  is  that  man 
grows  in  civilization  just  in  proportion  as  he  grows  in  disposition 
and  power  to  trust  in  moral  forces.  So  long  as  he  trusts  in  the 
mailed  fist,  so  long  he  advertises  himself  to  the  world  about  him 
as  still  on  this  side  of  true  civilization.  It  may  be  necessary 
still  to  keep  to  the  mailed  fist,  but  we  confess  it  with  shame  that  it 
is  our  fault  and  we  mean  to  amend  our  fault,  that  the  mailed  fist 
may  become  the  soft  warm  hand  of  welcome  and  of  brotherhood. 
The  other  principle  is,  he  who  is  on  the  side  of  right  is  always 
on  the  winning  side.  It  was  a  lonely  man  that  stood  before  the 
council  in  Athens  and  made  his  unforgettable  plea  or  apology ;  it 
was  a  lonely  man  that  stood  before  the  Sanhedrim  and  before  Pi¬ 
late ;  it  was  a  lonely  man  that  stood  before  the  prejudiced  judges 
at  Constance ;  but  the  day  is  coming,  has  come,  when  the  lonely 
men  of  the  past  have  company  and  the  company  is  wide  and 
warm  and  it  multiplies  with  every  passing  year.  He  who  is  on 
the  side  of  the  great  principle  wins  at  last  whatever  may  be  the 
current  of  opinion  or  the  fashion  of  the  hour.  If  there  is  truth 
in  brotherhood,  if  there  is  reality  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  if  it  is 
true  that  love  is  better  than  hate,  then  it  is  true  that  the  strifes 
and  the  conflicts,  the  brutal  and  terrible  struggles  which  humanity 
has  fought  out  through  a  long  agony,  must  pass  away  and  the 
men  who  spoke  for  peace  and  good-will  will  have  the  day.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Prof.  J.  C.  Bracq,  of  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. : 
I  am  most  happy  to  second  the  resolution  which  has  been  so 
beautifully  and  so  eloquently  sustained  by  two  great  orators.  I 
feel  great  hesitation  and  at  the  same  time  great  pleasure  in  voic¬ 
ing  the  gratefulness  and  the  admiration  of  those  who  are  here, 
including  myself,  to  Mr.  Smiley  and  to  his  life  companion,  and 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Smiley  for  the  great  work  which  they 
have  done.  Furthermore,  I  am  extremely  pleased  to  bring  out 
one  characteristic  which  has  always  impressed  me  when  I  have 
been  here  at  Mohonk.  Many  there  are  who  view  us  as  dream¬ 
ers.  I  have  never  been  at  these  meetings  without  hear¬ 
ing  one  or  two  men  speak  about  the  visionary  character  of  our 
friends.  Is  not  our  host  a  perfect  refutation  of  that  statement? 
The  man  who  came  here  and  took  possession  of  these  mountains, 
and  united  his  thought  and  life  with  the  forces  of  nature  to  make 
this  a  place  of  exquisite  beauty,  the  man  who  has  made  of  this 


great  place  a  signal  economic  success  is  not  a  dreamer,  but  one 
of  the  most  practical  men  with  whom  I  have  ever  been  ac¬ 
quainted. 

Personally,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  like  dreams ;  I  do  not 
think  that  a  man  should  devote  his  life  to  a  dream,  but  I  can  un¬ 
derstand  that  a  man  should  toil  and  suffer  and  die,  if  necessary, 
for  an  ideal.  A  dream  rests  largely  upon  phantasy;  an  ideal 
rests  upon  experience  and  upon  reason.  And  the  practical  men 
who  have  done  great  things  in  the  world  are  the  men  who  have 
had  the  genius  of  bringing  their  ideal  into  life,  and  that  is  what 
our  friend,  Mr.  Smiley,  has  done,  he  has  introduced  at  least  one 
important  ideal  into  life  in  creating  this  organization,  and  not 
only  creating  it,  but  in  making  it  efficient,  in  making  it  broad,  in 
making  it  potent,  in  making  it  a  great  power,  which  has  become 
not  only  an  inspiration  in  this  land,  but  in  other  lands  as  well.  If 
you  wish  to  have  an  idea  of  the  quality  of  this  organization,  you 
have  only  to  compare  it  with  kindred  works  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean.  What  I  saw  there  impressed  me  as  being  narrower. 

Our  host  has  brought  into  his  work  the  leading  men  in  the 
religious  body  to  which  he  belongs,  in  all  religious  bodies,  and 
he  has  had  the  faculty  of  grouping  around  them  other  men  who 
have  not  our  religious  bearings,  but  who  have  taken  their  true 
ethical  place  in  this  cosmos  though  they  do  not  accept  the  relig¬ 
ious  source  of  inspiration  of  most  of  us. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  in  my  own  country,  for  instance, 
the  work  of  peace  has  become  a  mighty  work ;  the  President  of 
France  is  pledged  to  our  principles,  to  arbitration,  and  also  to 
exercise  a  great  discretion  in  the  direction  of  armaments ;  the 
ministers  of  the  present  day  are  of  the  same  spirit ;  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Deputies  have  majorities,  strong  majorities  in  this 
direction,  and  one  reason  why  those  men  at  the  head  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  today  are  so  much  on  our  side  is  because  the  poeple  of 
France  are  on  that  side,  because  the  men  of  intelligence,  the  men 
who  are  at  the  head  of  industries,  the  men  who  are  leaders  in 
life,  men  who  are  the  model  inspiration  of  France  in  philanthropy 
and  in  the  works  of  peace,  are  also  on  that  side.  On  the  other 
side  are  the  traditionalists  and  the  unreasonable  conservatives. 
The  peace  men  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  are  not  the  dream¬ 
ers  of  whom  we  have  heard  a  good  deal.  The  peace  men  of 
France  today  are  organized  in  a  most  admirable  manner,  so  that 
when  we  were  at  Nimes  at  the  Congress  there,  the  organizations 
came  one  by  one  saying,  “Go  on,  there  are  fifty  thousand  of  us,  a 
hundred  thousand  of  us,  there  are  so  many  of  us  who  are  work¬ 
ing  with  you ;  we  are  one  in  thought  and  purpose  with  you.’ 
And  in  fact,  at  the  present  time,  one  of  the  dangers  in  France  is 
that  there  are  some  men  who  have  gone  too  far  in  their  violent 
attacks  against  militarism,  and  I  am  afraid  that  they  will  do  some 
harm  to  the  great  cause  which  we  represent,  but  taken  as  a  whole 
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today  the  people  of  France,  the  people  of  Belgium,  the  people  of 
Switzerland,  a  large  part  of  the  people  of  Italy,  and  a  large  body 
of  Germans — I  am  a  Frenchman  and  there  is  still  on  my  heart 
that  infusible  crystal,  Alsace,  but  all  Frenchmen  recognize  the 
great  power  that  Germany  has  been  and  is  yet  to  be,  not  only  in 
military  matters,  but  in  the  arts  of  life,  in  the  domain  of  thought, 
in  the  domain  of  feelings,  in  the  domain  of  action,  and  there  are 
in  Germany  today  strong  and  potent  forces  of  peace  which  will 
be  felt  in  any  emergency.  Everywhere  in  Europe  this  move¬ 
ment  of  peace  is  divorced,  from  religious  inspiration.  In  fact  it 
is  often  hostile  to  it. 

I  hope  that  you  will  pardon  me  at  this  time  for  making  a 
slight  allusion  to  the  way  in  which  some  of  our  friends  have 
spoken  of  the  great  problem  that  confronts  us.  We,  Frenchmen, 
are  extremely  sympathetic  to  Americans,  and  as  a  rule  French¬ 
men  admire  them  greatly,  but  somehow,  some  way  there  are  some 
of  us  who  resent  this  very  thought  that  the  Americans  are 
going  to  make  the  peace  of  the  world,  are  going  to  bring  about 
universal  arbitration,  are  going  to  bring  peace.  I  think  it  is 
essential  to  secure  co-operation  in  action,  not  only  of  the  people 
of  America  but  of  the  people  of  Europe.  In  France  all  are  great 
admirers  of  Roosevelt.  About  eight  months  ago  a  story  was 
circulated  all  through  Paris  that  a  man,  calling  a  cab,  said  to  the 
cabman,  “Take  me  to  rue  Roosevelt.”  The  driver  replied,  “But 
we  have  no  rue  Roosevelt  in  Paris,  we  have  no  Roosevelt  street.” 
“Oh,”  said  the  man,  “don’t  you  know  that  Roosevelt  street  means 
rue  de  la  Paix,  Peace  street?”  There  is  no  country  in  Europe, 
in  the  world,  where  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States  is 
more  admired  than  he  is  in  my  native  land,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  military  men  of  France,  the  men  who  are  opposed  to  our 
ideas,  are  all  saying  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  in  favor  of  the  “big 
stick,”  and  they  come  to  us  urging  with  Roosevelt  quotations,  to 
support  their  position,  so  that  it  has  become  at  times  quite  a  pain¬ 
ful  thing  for  peace  workers. 

I  heard  here  last  year  a  very  fine  address  from  a  Congressman 
from  Alabama.  He  was  a  man  of  peace,  yet  notwithstanding,  he 
had  voted  for  two  men-of-war.  I  said  to  him  at  the  close  of  his  ad¬ 
dress,  “Sir,  you  voted  not  for  two  men-of-war  but  for  a  score 
of  them,  for  as  soon  as  you  had  passed  the  Bill  in  the  United  States, 
that  very  fact  was  used  in  the  French  Parliament  to  secure  a 
vote  for  five  or  six  men-of-war,  the  same  was  true  in  Italy,  and 
the  argument  was  used  by  the  naval  commission  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  to  secure  larger  naval  appropriations.” 

America  has  been  a  tremendous  power  upon  the  best  life  of 
Europe  in  the  past  and  your  men-of-war  and  your  big  armaments 
will  add  nothing  to  your  power  and  nothing  to  your  influence 
there.  America  has  won,  not  because  of  the  great  men-of-war 
and  the  big  army  at  home,  but  because,  generally,  the  American 


abroad  has  been  considered  a  man  of  great  intrinsic  worth,  work¬ 
ing  with  the  prestige  of  his  great  moral  power. 

I  am  extremely  happy  to  second  the  resolution  which  has  been 
offered.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  resolution  offered  by  Dr.  Tompkins 
extending  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  to  the  members  of  the 
Smiley  household  is  before  you.  All  in  favor  of  its  adoption  will 
please  rise.  The  resolution  is  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Smiley  apparently  has  a  word  to  say. 

Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley  :  I  wish  to  thank  you  very  heartily 
for  these  resolutions  which  you  have  passed  and  for  the  kind 
words  that  have  been  spoken.  I  have  been  exceedingly  gratified 
with  the  results  of  this  meeting;  never  more  so.  I  have  never 
seen  a  better  Conference  and  we  have  never  had  a  more  distin¬ 
guished  body  of  men  and  women  at  any  of  our  meetings.  A 
great  deal  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  our  Conference  is  due 
to  our  permanent  secretary,  Mr.  Phillips.  (Applause.)  My 
brother  and  I,  after  the  close  of  the  Conference,  lay  out  our 
plans  for  the  next  year,  but  we  are  both  busy  men  and  we  have 
to  rely  in  the  main  upon  an  efficient  secretary  to  bring  the  peo¬ 
ple  together.  Few  of  you  can  realize  the  vast  amount  of  cor¬ 
respondence  it  requires  to  conduct  the  work  between  our  meet¬ 
ings  and  to  get  such  a  company  as  this  together,  and  I  believe 
that  nowhere  in  this  country  you  will  find  such  an  assembly  of 
eminent  men  and  women  in  every  walk  of  life. 

I  have  been  especially  pleased  by  the  emphasis  we  have  laid 
on  the  Court  at  The  Hague ;  that  it  is  the  central  thing  we  should 
work  for,  the  establishment  of  that  court,  a  full  body  of  eminent 
jurists  living  there  the  year  round,  with  high  salaries,  and  ad¬ 
ministering  the  justice  of  the  world,  saying,  “We  are  here  for 
'  business.”  The  next  thing  is  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  agree  to  submit  to  that  court  all  their  differences.  And  that 
is  the  way,  the  only  way  I  think,  that  we  can  hope  to  dispense 
with  large  armaments;  center  the  confidence  of  the  world  in  a 
court  and  then  the  armies  and  navies  will  fall  off  at  once  and 
naturally.  There  will  be  no  need  of  them  except  for  police  pur¬ 
poses. 

I  rejoice  also  in  the  success  of  two  or  three  other  movements 
during  the  past  year;  especially  the  movement  in  our  colleges, 
the  continued  work  among  business  men,  and  the  growth  of  the 
international  law  society  which  had  its  beginning  here  last 
year.  I  am  never  more  happy  than  when  I  see  such  a  body  of 
men  and  women  as  is  now  here  working  along  all  these  different 

lines  for  a  common  end.  .  ,  ,  .  , 

I  want  to  say  one  thing  before  I  forget  it,  and  that  is  that  my 

brother  and  his  wife  are  just  as  much  interested  as  my  wife  and 
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1,  do  just  as  good  work  as  we  do,  and  are  entitled  to  as  much 
credit  as  we  are.  I  am  somewhat  advanced  in  life, — I  do  not 
feel  like  it,  but  the  record  says  that  I  was  born  in  1828— and  I 
know  its  limitations,  but  I  know  also  that  these  Conferences,  if 
necessary  (and  I  presume  they  will  be  necessary),  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  long  series  of  years  and  will  be  conducted  substan¬ 
tially  as  they  are  now,  only  I  hope  with  a  still  greater  success. 
Thank  you  again.  (Applause.) 

•  Hon.  John  H.  Stiness:  At  this  late  hour,  I  will  not  detain 
the  Conference  with  any  remarks,  but  I  am  sure  we  would  not 
be  willing  to  separate  until  we  had  expressed,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  to  the  President  of  this  Conference,  our  grateful  appreci¬ 
ation  of  his  kind  service  in  his  office.  I  therefore  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  minute: 

In  recognition  of  the  efficient,  courteous  and  instructive  services  of 
the  Piesident  of  this  Conference,  we  express  to  him  our  high  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  hearty  thanks.” 

The  minute  was  unanimously  carried. 

Hon.  John  H.  Stiness:  I  have  one  other  minute  to  present. 
Mr.  Smiley  has  already  referred  to  the  faithful  service  of  the 
permanent  secretary  of  the  Conference.  Those  who  know  any¬ 
thing  of  the  workings  of  the  Conference  and  of  what  is  done  be¬ 
tween  the  meetings  are  aware  of  the  value  of  the  work  referred 
to.  I  therefore  offer  the  following  minute : 

The  most  important  work  of  this  Conference  is  that  done  by  its  per¬ 
manent  secretary,  Mr.  H.  C.  Phillips. 

The  thanks  of  the  Conference  are  worthily  due  to  him  for  his  faith¬ 
ful,  intelligent  and  effective  service  and  are  hereby  extended  to  him  in 
most  cordial  acknowledgment.” 

The  minute  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chairman  :  According  to  our  usual  custom,  we  will 
close  by  singing  “God  Be  With  You  Till  We  Meet  Again.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hymn,  the  Chairman  declared  the 
Conference  adjourned  sine  die. 
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